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Aviation Brings Quick Success 
Fascinating—Daring—Big Paying 


To young men of daring no other 
field of work offers such a fascination, 
such high pay, nor such opportunities 
for quick success as the field of Aviation. 
As yet, aviation is practically in its 
infancy. NOW is the time to get in. 


Amazing Opportunities 
in Airplane Industries 


In the automobile industry and in 
the moving picture business hundreds 
of men got rich by getting in at the 
start. They made their success before 
others woke up. Today, these lines 
offer no greater opportunities than a 
hundred and one others. BUT AVIA- 
TION IS NEW. Get in while the 
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$60 to $150 per week 
Aeronautical Engineer 
$100 to $300 per week 
Aeronautical Contractor 
normous profits 
Aeroplane Repairman 
$60 to $75 per week 
Aeroplane Mechanician 
$40 to $60 per week 
Aeroplane Inspector 
$50 to $75 per week 
Aeroplane Salesman 
$5000 per year and up 
Aeroplane Assembler 
$40 to $65 per week 
Aeroplane Builder 


James Powers, Pa., another student, 
says, “I am indeed surprised that such 
a valuable Course can be had from 
such practical men for so little cost.” 


Personal Instruction by 
Experienced Men 


Men who have had actual experience 


give you personal attention. They 
select the lessons, lectures, blueprints 
and bulletins. They tell you things that 


are essential in everyday practice. 
Each lesson is easy to read and under- 
stand. 
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opportunity and pay are big. All over 
the country there is a clamor for trained 
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dustry.” It is interesting and instruc- 








men. It is not a question of pay but of 
getting capable men. 


A Sure and Easy Method of Becoming an 
Aviation Expert—$50 to $150 per Week 


The study of aviation is almost as fascinating as 
the actual work. E very lesson is full of interest. 
That is why it is easy to learn aviation. You do not 
have to make yourself study —it is like reading an 
interesting book that tells you things you have 
always wanted to know. Only one hour each evening 
will give you the basic training in a surprisingly 
short time. 

One student, S. F. McNaughton, Chic: ago, Says: 
“Your lessons are like a romance, and what is more, 
after one reading, the student gets a thorough under- 
Standing. One never tires of reading them.” 


tive. It will show you many things you 
never knew before about aviation. Due to shortage 
of paper we could get only a limited supply of these 
books—send the coupon before they are all gone. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
431 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 1048, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
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Without any obligation, send me your Free Book, “Op 
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CHAPTER I. 
APPERSON’S FOLLY. 


HAD been practicing in Black 

Valley for nearly fifteen years 

without hearing much about 

Joel Apperson’s, ghost. Of 
course the old house on the hill had 
the name of being haunted; we are old- 
fashioned folk in Black Valley, and 
still believe in haunted houses in the 
old-fashioned way. Indeed, until the 
Society for Psychical Research sent an 
investigator down to look into the 
strange happenings at Apperson’s 
Folly, most of us did not know that 
ghosts have now become spirits and 
have entered society. Our simple folk 
thought of them as still clanking chains 


and groaning, not as describing the fu- 
ture life to ex-scientists and dictating 
impossible novels to “psychic” maiden 
ladies. 

All unconscious of our ignorance, 
we merely said that Apperson’s Folly 
was haunted, laughed more or less un- 
easily, and thought no more about it— 
save that most of us avoided the old 
house after nightfall. 

It was a big, ugly place, built in that 
jig-saw, ginger-bread style so popular 
forty years ago; “Queen Anne,” I be- 
lieve they call it. It roosted on the 
very crest of the long ridge which 
formed the western boundary of the 
Black River Valley, sticking up, as my 
wife phrased it, like a sore thumb, 
commanding the little town below, and, 
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eastward, the wide flat sweep of the 
Black Quag which bordered our little 
stream, 

Some day I may tell you the tale of 
this sinister, mile-wide morass from 
which our village shrank close against 
the side hill, at the feet of the great, 
empty Apperson place—but that has 
nothing to do with this story. 

The history of old Joel Apperson and 
his Folly is soon told. Many a village 
can match it, even to the pretentious, 
deserted structure which stands as a 
forlorn monument to its builder’s ruin. 

Back in the eighties our section of 
western New York boasted a cheese 
factory at every crossroads. Now most 
of them are deserted; ruinous, rough- 
boarded shacks, whose smokestacks, 
rust-red and battered, lean every way. 
Their many-paned windows have been 
the mark for generations of stone- 
throwing district-school children; their 
platforms have rotted away, their huge 
whey vats have collapsed into heaps 
of warped staves and rusty hoops. 
Their glory is departed. Auto trucks 
draw the modern dairy farmer’s milk 
to the tile-floored shipping stations of 
the big milk companies, to be pasteur- 
ized and shipped direct to the cities. 
Even the great, cylindrical milk cans, 
which held more than a barrel and 
were a load for a strong man, have 
passed away with the old-fashioned tin 
milk pail. Now milk is shipped in 
trifling one-hundred-and-twenty-pound 
cans, and delivered in bottles. 

But in the eighties cheese was the 
king maker, and many a monarch did 
it set up and dethrone. There were 
few towns of western New York but 
had their “cheese king,” to be deferred 
to, admired, and feared as only the 
big man of a small town can be. The 
Cuba cheese market, thirty miles from 
Black Valley, set prices for the whole 
country. There millions of pounds of 
cheese were bought and sold; fortunes 
were made and lost. It would make 
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a stirring tale, the history of this trade. 
Perhaps some day a genius will arise 
to tell the romance of milk. 

Here is no space for such an epic; 
let us get back to old Joel Apperson. 
He was the cheese king of Black Val- 
ley. He owned his twoscore cheese 
factories, controlled the largest busi- 
ness of the county, and drew tribute 
from the whole countryside. Every 
pound of milk produced in a district 
where twenty cows constituted only an 
ordinary-sized dairy passed through his 
factories, adding its mite to a fortune 
which, for that day and that district, 
was reckoned enormous. 

And old Joel waxed proud. With 
his growing power, his ambition grew 
doubly. It was a day of expansion; 
coal, oil, and steel were making mil- 
lionaires overnight; why not cheese 
also? Joel Apperson aspired to the 
control of an industry. He would be 
a magnate of milk; he would corner 


the cheese market and set his own 
price upon his product. 
Like the rich man in the Bible, he 


planned largely. “I will tear down my 
barns and build greater,” declared Joel 
Apperson. He bought new factories, 
and borrowed upon them to buy more. 
His agents in Cuba bought cheese, and 
when the market was stripped bought 
unmade cheese for future delivery. 
Joel heaped credit upon credit until 
he had borrowed upon every pound of 
cheese he could buy, until even his 
contracts for next year’s cheese were 
hypothecated to their full value. He 
mortgaged all his factories; he threw 
all his money, and the money of those 
who trusted him, into this one great 
venture. 

If all went well, another year would 
see him a millionaire; but the huge 
fabric of his credit tottered and swayed 
upon its unstable foundation until the 
merest breath must shatter it irrevo- 
cably. 

And then, in the pride of his heart, 

















Joel Apperson must have a new house. 
It seems a mania with such men. The 
whole country is pockmarked with 
great houses, half finished, whose build- 
ing ruined their owners. 

He imported workmen from Buffalo 
and Rochester; he employed an archi- 
tect instead of a builder—a thing un- 
heard of in Black Valley. True, the 
man was not much of an architect, to 
judge from his unfinished work; but 
perhaps Joel was to blame. [rom all 
accounts, he was a stiff-necked, over- 
bearing old gentleman. 

The huge, shambling building grew 
day by day, and Joel’s pride swelled 
with it. He neglected his business to 
hang about West Hill; he ordered new 
atrocities of scrollwork and _ spindles 
stuck on in every conceivable place, 
until the gable end of his house looked 
like the front of a Swiss cuckoo clock, 
He hired a dozen teams, and graded 
and terraced the whole hillside, right 
down to the edge of the village, and 
had it new-sodded, being too impatient 
to wait for grass seed to come up. 

It was to be the show place of the 
whole county. In its stables were stalls 
for Joel’s standard-bred trotters, and 
for a pair of bang-tailed carriage horses 
brought from New York City. The 
carriage house held a phaéton and vic- 
toria, as well as the sulkies and buggies 
of the countryside. The house itself 
had sixteen rooms—unheard-of num- 
ber!—and even, it was whispered, a 
stationary bathtub lined with copper. 
Such luxury was almost shocking. 

Three stories high the place stood, 
bare and raw and new upon the hill- 
top, without so much as a tree to soften 
its ugliness. And atop of! it, crown- 
ing the stark frightfulness of the whole, 
was old Joel’s finest conception—a six- 
sided cupola with a pointed roof, whose 
great windows overlooked half Iroquois 
County. From it, so Joel Apperson 
boasted, he could see the smoke of 
eighteen cheese factories—all his own. 
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The grounds were graded, the stables 
finished. The frame of the house was 
up, roof and walls complete, with 
gables, piazzas, balconies, jig-sawed and 
balustered like the paper lace on an 
old-fashioned valentine, and the 
penters were setting window frames 
and doing the interior trim. A huge 
mortar vat graced the front lawn; plas- 
terers had begun their work, and hod- 
carriers were spilling slaked lime over 
Joel’s hardwood floors—when the crash 


car- 


came. 

That was a good summer. 
were lush with rich grasses; 
ows yielded three tons of hay to the 
acre. Cattle thrived; feed was cheap; 
milk poured into Joel Apperson’s fac- 
tories in a great river. 

It swept him away. It washed the 
foundations from beneath the imposing 
pile of his credit. In spite of him, 
cheese prices dropped, and he must carry | 
out his contracts. All summer the grin- 
ning cheese kings of other towns 
shipped tons of cheese to Cuba; and 
Apperson bought it, as he had con- 
tracted to, at three and four and five 
cents above the market. 

His corner collapsed. 
called his loans; his 
cheese were dumped on the market, 
breaking the price still further. The 
moftgages on his factories were fore- 
closed; one by one, they were stripped 
from him, until at last he stood alone, 
financially naked, discredited, without 
resources, owning nothing on earth ex- 
cept his great house, still unfinished, 
and unsalable. Apperson’s Folly, the 
folk began to call it then—and Apper- 
son’s Folly it remains to this day. 

And at last Joel Apperson came back 
to Black Valley, riding in the smoker 
of the N. Y. & O. accommodation, hid- 
ing behind a newspaper lest his cred- 
itors spy him out. 

It was dusk when he left the train. 
Those who saw him stalk through the 


Pastures 
the mead 
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stores of 


banks 
vast 











town toward his house drew away, half 
frightened by his wild look. He climbed 
the hill painfully; an old man, stooped 
and broken, all alone. 

That evening folk saw a candle flit- 
ting through the unfinished house; its 
fitful gleam shone here and_ there 
through unglazed window holes, and 
at last mounted to the cupola which had 
been Joel Apperson’s pride. 

One or two, looking that way, saw 
the candle gleam from that height 
through the long autumn evening, and 
wondered uneasily whether the old man 
had a bed to sleep on. 

At midnight Verne Buckmiller, who 
lived just at the foot of West Hill, 
thought he heard a skunk in his hen- 
house, and went to the back door. It 
was a bright, moonlit night; he looked 
up at the bulk of Apperson’s Folly, 
perched on the very edge of the crest 
above him, so that it seemed to lean 
threateningly over the edge. 

The candle still shone from its cupola. 
And then, just as the clock in the Meth- 
odist church steeple struck twelve, he 
saw Joel Apperson’s bent figure in the 
window toward him, sharply silhou- 
etted against the light behind. 

The old man leaned forward, so far 
that Verne cried out involuntarily; 
leaned out farther and farther, then 
pitched out and down. His sprawled 
shape whirled downward, legs and 
arms jerking grotesquely in the moon- 
light, and, as he fell, he gave a shrill 
scream. It was a cry so despairing and 
uncanny, rising sharply in pitch and in- 
tensity as the old man fell, that, as 
Verne put it, “it fetched the goose- 
flesh out all over me. Gosh, that was 
a dreadful shriek!” 

The whirling figure swept clean over 
the highest terrace, struck the second, 
and so fell and bounded down the steep 
hillside, coming to rest at last almost 
in the dooryard of this one witness to 
the tragedy. When Verne managed to 


overcome his fright and hurried out 
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to that still shape, the old man was 
dead, his neck broken. 

And that was the end of Joel Ap- 
person, one time cheese king of Black 
Valley. 

Small wonder, perhaps, that old peo- 
ple thereabout declared that Apperson’s 
Folly was haunted; that on moonlit 
nights in October one might see Joel 
Apperson’s candle flitting from window 
to window, and that on the twenty- 
eighth of the month, just as the old 
church clock struck midnight, a shad- 
owy figure launched itself from the 
cupola window into space and shrieked 
wildly as it fell. 

The old house was never finished. 
In the settlement of the cheese king’s 
meager estate it was sold to a stranger, 
who eame to Black Valley on one train, 
looked over his bargain, shook his head, 
and departed on the next, never to be 
seen again. 

So Apperson’s Folly stood deserted 
on its hilltop, scowling down upon the 
town from empty windows, while swal- 
lows nested in the cupola of old Joel’s 
dream and bats flitted in and out of 
nights. 

Its building passed into a legend. A 
younger generation grew up that knew 
not Joel, and the tale of its ghost be- 
came a mild jest—by day, at least. Of 
nights, as I have said, the place was 
unpopular. 

Thus matters stood, only a year ago, 
when the interest of the village was 
once more aroused by strange doings 
in Apperson’s Folly, and Verne Buck- 
miller and the gather old-timers fur- 
bished up old tales for us, making Joel 
Apperson’s ghost much more vivid than 
at first. 

As I remember it now, Peter Cum- 
mings was the first to speak of the 
lights. He was an odd young man, 
rather stout, sleepy-eyed, with a stiff, 
sparse mustache and the wide jowls of 
a tomcat. He had a high, whining 

















voice, a silent foot, and a sly, insinuat- 
ing, feline manner. 

He was much given to night wander- 
ing, like the tomcat to. which he had 
a curious likeness, and one fall morn- 
ing, after a nocturnal ramble, he came 
into the post office with a tale to tell 


CHAPTER II. 
A HAUNTED HOUSE 
S is the way of country villages, the 
post office was our club, our forum, 
our meeting place. Here, while we 
waited for Peggy Ransom and her 
father to distribute the ten-fifteen mail, 
grave matters were discussed, and the 
affairs of the neighborhood settled. 
Here the sentiment of the town crys- 
tallized itself; here it was decided that 
Tom Burns had _ short-weighted the 
widow Lorrimer—and his trade suf- 
fered thereby. Here began the ostra- 
cism of Oscar Swanson, the town 
drunkard; hefe we decided that Mrs. 
Jasper was justified in divorcing her 
husband, and that Thelma Briggs had 
really killed John Jasper—but that we 
didn’t blame her. But these are tales, 
to be told you, perhaps, some other 
day. 

At any rate, it was here, in the post 
office, that Peter Cummings laid be- 
fore the village elders the first real 
evidence that Apperson’s Folly was 
haunted. 

He came in late, just before we be- 
gan to file up to the delivery window, 
and burst forth at once. 

“Say, Verne,” he began, addressing 
a man thirty years his senior by the 
Christian name, as folks do in our coun- 
try; “say, Verne, you ought to know, 
livin’ right under the hill—do you ever 
really see anything in Apperson’s 
Folly ?” 

His shrill, whining voice cut through 
the buzz of conversation; it was 
freighted with importance. We all 
paused to look at him. 
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“Fkseen old man Apperson jump outa 
that there cupola of his, nigh onto forty 
year ago,’ Verne Buckmiller answered 
slowly, “a yellin’ as he come so’s it 
’most made me sick to my stomick to 
hear him. Yeah, an’ he landed right 
plumb in my hen park. Dead, he was; 
deader’n a mackerel,” and he nodded 
solemnly. 

“But after that?” persisted Peter, his 
voice rising almost to a caterwaul upon 
the question. “Since then—ain’t you 
never seen any lights up there—heard 
nothin’ ?” 

Verne shook his head. ‘Nope. 
Folks do say the place is haunted, but 
I never seen nothin’.” In spite of his 
intimate connection with old Joel’s sui- 
cide, Verne Buckmiller had always been 
sturdily skeptical of the ghost of Ap- 
person’s Folly. I have heard him argue 
the point with Deacon Smith for hours 
together. 

“Well,” Cummings said triumphantly, 
“T have, then!” 

He looked about the gathering, col- 
lecting his audience with greenish eyes 
now wide open, their pupils expanding 
as do those of an alert cat. 

“JT have, then,” he repeated. “On’y 
last night [ seen lights up there, movin’ 
about behind them windows. Like a 
candle, it was, goin’ upstairs an’ into 
the cupola. An’ then I seen somethin’ 
up there, an’ heard a awful yell.” 

He paused dramatically, reveling in 
the situation. The assembled villagers 
stood breathless for his climax. Mary 
elle Hume, our very prettiest girl, 
stood in the corner by the wall desk. 
She had been whispering and giggling 
with George Trank over the message 
on a picture post card; now George 
was forgotten, and she gazed full at the 
speaker, her blue eyes big with stts- 
pense. 

Peter caught her glance, and swelled 
visibly with its flattering interest, while 
poor George, neglected in his corner, 
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sneered disbelief which was wasted 
upon all but me. 

“Go on, Peter,” Mary Belle urged. 
“What happened then?” And blushed 
becomingly when all eyes were turned 
upon her. 

“An’ then,” said Peter, “an’ then—I 
seen a kind of a white, flutterin’ thing 
jump outa the cupola window an’ come 
tumblin’ an’ whirlin’ down, right to 
my feet, a’most!”’ 

He paused again; every one let out 
long-held breaths. Watching rather 
skeptically from my corner, | had to 
admit that he told his story very well. 

“Right at my feet,” he finished sol- 
emnly; ‘an’ I looked down an’ saw a 
kind of a white thing there, an’ then 
—an’ then it was gone; like that!” 

Hie snapped his fingers sharply; 
Mary Belle jumped and gave a tiny 
squeal. 

“Oh, Peter!” she sighed. 
you awful scared?” 

“Sure not!” George Trank said jeal- 
ously. “Give him a hammer and nails, 
an’ Pete ain’t afraid of nobody!” 

But the spell of his story was not 
so easily dissipated. Clay Ransom 
opened the window; we all filed by for 
our mail; but not many left the office. 
Folk gathered in little groups, mulling 
over this new appearance of Joel Ap- 
wperson’s ghost; at one side, Deacon 
Smith held forth dogmatically, fortify- 
ing his position with quotations. Tor 
once Verne Buckmiller had no reply. 
There was a ghost in Apperson’s Folly; 
hadn’t Pete Cummings seen him? 

Reluctantly enough, George Trank 
departed with his armful of mail, and 
limped back to the bank; a bit of shrap- 
nel had lodged in his knee in the Ar- 
gonne. 

Mary Belle went out with Cummings, 
walking close beside him while he re- 
peated his story in intimate whispers. 
He glanced at George’s stiff, disap- 
proving back in patronizing pity, as of 
a manufacturer for a mere _ hired 






“\Weren’t 
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cashier; for Peter had his own business 
—a little furniture shop in which he 
fabricated “antiques.” His time was 
his own. 

Those of us who were not too much 
engrossed with the topic of the ghost 
in the cupola watched the couple with 
interest. Mary Belle—the little minx! 
—held the balance so evenly between 
her admirers that we snatched at the 
slightest indication of preference. 

She was a good girl, Mary Belle, and 
pretty with that amazing prettiness only 
—and rarely—given to country maids 
in the first bloom of youth and perfect 
health. Her big blue eyes were deep 
as wells, clear as sunlit water; her 
round, apple-blossom cheeks needed no 
rouge. Her slender, arrow-straight 
figure was delicately rounded, perfectly 
set off by the simple frocks she wore, 
and her thick brown hair was simply 
knotted at the nape of a smooth white 
neck. I felt almost a fatherly interest 
in her. Though my predecessor, old 
Doctor Granger, had brought her into 
the world, I had watched her through 
pigtails and measles and bare, sun- 
burned legs, through chicken pox and 
her first long skirt—oh, the humiliation 
of that coincidence !—to the dignity of 
twenty years and half a dozen adoring 
swains. 

All our young men eyed her with 
favor; but it was generally conceded 
that George Trank and Peter Cum- 
mings stood the best chance. My own 
hopes were all with the former. He 
was a fine young man, sober and steady- 
going; at twenty-seven, already cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank, with a splendid 
future before him. He was a bit pro- 
saic, perhaps; he lacked imagination ; 
but he had proved himself a hero, and 
his limp gave him a touch of pathetic 
romance—such things count with a 
young girl. 

Peter, on the other hand, was two 
years older, and several thousand dol- 
lars better off. As I have said, he 

















owned a little shop, in which he manu- 
factured antiques—excellent pieces, 
honestly made, if dishonestly vended, 
whose worm holes—cunningl y made 
with birdshot—never weakened their 
sturdiness. He had worked up an en- 
viable trade in Chippendale, Sheraton, 
louis Quatorze, snapped up eagerly 
enough by many an antique dealer and 
sold for genuine. 

lie was fastidious about his person, 
well dressed in a rather flashy style, and 
really not bad looking—though I dis- 
liked his sleepy, crafty eyes and wide 
jowls, like a tomcat’s. He had a tol- 
erable education. When he chose he 
could speak well enough, in that high, 
whining voice of his; but for the most 
part he used the slipshod, ungrammati- 
cal vernacular of the countryside. It 
is a common fault, and one into which 
{ often fall, after fifteen years of Black 
Valley; yet in him it irritated me. It 
seemed ostentatious; an affectation of 
homeliness. Indeed, Peter had his po- 
litical aspirations. The year before he 
had run for assemblyman; but he was 
defeated by an ex-marine, Peter’s ship- 
yard war record—at ten dollars a day 
—was against him. 

So there you have Mary Belle’s two 
uitors, whose varying fortunes were 
discussed about a kitchen 
stoves, upon the cracker barrels and 
nail kegs of half a dozen stores. And 
Mary Belle kept her big blue eyes de- 
murely down, and treated both exactly 
alike. She enjoyed their attentions, as 
girls do; they flattered her, perhaps 
tirred her maiden heart a bit; but still 
she did not choose. Sometimes I won- 
dered if she knew her own mind; if 
‘he had any real affection for either, 
or was only amusing herself while she 
awaited the coming of the fairy prince. 

But now a new topic occupied us. 
\round rusty grocery  base-burner 





score of 


stoves, set in sawdust boxes, our old 
men left off speculating as to Mary 
Belle Hume’s choice, and everybody 
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discussed the ghost of Apperson’s 
Folly. 

Peter Cummings became a_ public 
character. Whenever he would, he had 
an audience, and his account of what 
he had seen grew more weird with each 
repetition. Oftener and oftener one 
saw him with Mary Belle Hume; she 
had a fine taste for the supernatural. 

And then, a week or so later, Verne 
Buckmiller himseli—Verne, the skep- 
tic—came into the post office one morn- 
ing looking worried and uneasy, half 
afraid. He, too—he told it reluctantly 
enough—had seen flickering lights in 
Apperson’s Folly; he, too, had heard 
strange sounds. 

Another and another had the same 
experience; the thing became common. 
At irregular intervals a dozen staid, 
practical folk, whose testimony could 
not be doubted, saw moving candles 
flickering through the empty, desolate 
rooms of the great house on the hill. 
One or two, bolder than the rest, ad- 
vanced close enough to make out a dim, 
sheeted figure; a white, flapping some- 
thing like a shrouded corpse walking, 
which drifted vaguely through the dark 
of Apperson’s Folly and—they said— 
wailed and tossed its arms so that the 
candle which it held flickered and 
leaped. 

Jerry Lapham, a hardened skeptic, 
even entered the old place and pursued 
a silent, fleeting shape through its chill, 
barnlike rooms and up creaking, un- 
finished stairways to the very cupola 
—and there, just as he made the last 
turn of the winding tower stair, the 
dim light suddenly disappeared; he 
heard a horrid, blood-freezing screech, 
and, when he had stumbled up to the 
cupola and lit a match, he found the 
place empty! 

He descended the stairs faster than 
he had climbed them, and, as he con- 
fessed to me, with his hair pringling 
at the roots, although he was a bold 
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man,,not easily to be upset by darkness 


and solitude. 

The popularity of Peter Cummings 
waned; his experience was no longer 
exclusive, and others, particularly Lap- 
ham, had more gruesome tales to tell. 
Mary Belle rather snubbed him; | fan- 
cied that she found two or three weeks 
of undiluted Péter rather distasteful. 

She smiled on George Trank, ele- 
vating that infatuated young man into 
the seventh heaven of delight, and 
Cummings, in his turn, sulked in cor- 
ners and bit his nails, and watched them 
enviously. 

At last Peter determined upon a bold 
step. He had profited much, if tem 
porarily, from Joel Apperson’s ghost; 
he resolved to make the defunct cheese 
king serve his ends still further. Mary 
Belle had looked more kindly on him 
for his tale of that grim old gentle- 
man’s uneasy spirit; now he would 
make use of the ghost of Apperson’s 
Folly to discomfit his rival. 

At least, that is how I read his plan 
then. But how he made of the haunted 
house a tribute to his own courage and 
a challenge to his rival needs another 
chapter to tell. 


CHAPTER III. 
A CHALLENGE 


AS I have said, Mary Belle turned a 
favorable eye upon George Trank. 
In fact, she encouraged him openly, 
so that he mooned about in a blissful 
dream. But Hank Thornton, president 
of our little bank, excused his lapses 
realtly enough; indeed, we all enjoyed 
his happiness, for George was popular. 
We basked in the reflected radiance of 
love’s young dream; the girls of the 
town planned engagement parties and 
“showers” innumerable, and we elders 
fell to pricing silverware and grum- 
bling about the high cost of wedding 
presents. 
Tt was all quite premature, no doubt, 
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but it grew out of genuine interest and 
affection. Such little places are like 
one big family, and a love affair is 
village property. 

I don’t know whether Mary Belle 
quite realized what she was doing; but 
Peter Cummings, at any rate, took the 
matter seriously. He sulked openly, 
glowered after the happy couple, and 
made unkind remarks about “tin sol- 
diers.”” Hitherto, I think, he had felt 
that the lady of his choice had held 
the balance true; that, had either George 
Trank or himself been eliminated, the 
other would have won her. Now he 
saw the scales tipping heavily against 
him, and sought desperately for added 
weights to stay its progress. 

That must have been an unhappy 
time for him, Always a man of oddly 
solitary habit, he now took to lonely 
night wandering as a solace. Out at all 
hours, as a country doctor must be, I 
would meet him in all sorts of strange 
places, tramping along the roads with 
his peculiarly noiseless stride, his eyes 
shining faintly in the darkness, as a 
cat’s eyes shine. 

The ghost of Apperson’s Folly, too, 
evinced a renewed activity. Almost 
every night some one saw lights mov- 
ing through the old house, or heard 
strange sounds. It was said that old 
Joel had come back to finish his house ; 
that, as the Flying Dutchman strives 
eternally to round the Horn, so he 
wrought nightly with hammer and saw 
and plane, doomed to the hopeless task 
of completing a house that would ever 
remain unfinished. And many a hard- 
headed countryman swore that he had 
heard the cheese king’s ghostly imple- 
ments hard at it. 

Though I never heard hammer and 
saw, I saw the moving candle more 
than once. Indeed, one moonlit night 
I left my car in the road and entered 
the old house upon the trail of that 
elusive light. 

In pitch darkness, I stumbled through 

















littered, rough-floored rooms where 
piles of lath lurked in corners to en- 
trap the unwary foot, and plaster, long 
crumbled into dust, lay in untidy piles 
where the workmen had dumped it on 
the day of the cheese king’s dethrone- 
ment. It was an eerie, uncanny place 
enough, in the inadequate light of my 
electric flash; I was not wholly com- 
fortable there, in spite of the ingrained 
materialism of a hardened physician. 
A bat or two fluttered about my 
head; old timbers creaked in the walls; 
but there was no sight or sound of any 
ghostly visitant. So I snapped off my 
light and blundered into the hall and 
up one flight after another of creak- 
ing stairs, right to the third floor. 
There, at the foot of the steep stair 
which led to the cupola, I fancied that 
| caught once more the gleam of that 
evanescent candle, and climber farther. 
Now, thought I, I have cornered this 
practical joker. Now the ghost of Ap- 
erson’s Folly shall be unmasked. And 
my toes tingled for a hearty kick at 
the young reprobate, whoever he might 


So I stumbled up steep steps, whose 
treads were only rough-boarded; for 
this part of the house was little more 
than a shell. I made noise enough. My 
quarry must have been warned. I 
thought, as the faint glow disappeared ; 
he’s blown out his candle. 

[ could see nothing, for the stairs 
made two sharp turns; but I hurried, 
and presently emerged into the big, 
hexagonal cupola, whose high windows 
were still unglazed, so that it was no 
more than a roof supported by six wide 
posts, to which window frames should 
have been attached. 

And the place was empty! A flood 
of moonlight poured in and silvered 
the rough floor. A single kitchen chair 
stood in its center, where old Joel Ap- 
person had sat that last night, perhaps, 
brooding upon his ruin. On the floor 
beside it were candle droppings ; I won- 
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dered if they had been there ever since 
the old man made his leap to death, 

An empty chair; a few drops of tal- 
low—and nothing else. The floor was 
unbroken, save by the stair well in one 
corner; on all sides, one looked out 
through unglazed apertures at the still 
countryside, sleeping beneath the moon. 
Overhead, unceiled joists, with a few 
loose boards across them, and above, 
the bare rafters. Desolation and empty 
space—and with it the haunting sense 
of some invisible presence. 

That I was not alone I could have 
sworn. I felt some one near me. I 
listened tensely for the sound of sup- 
pressed breathing, but heard nothing 
save the pounding of my own heart. 

I was uneasy; I admit it. That was 
an eerie place. I sniffed for the smell 
of candle smoke, but the place was too 
well aired. Yet 1 fancied I could smell 
fresh sawdust—and wondered, half 
seriously, if I had disturbed old Joel 
at his ghostly labors, sawing boards 
for the flooring of his cupola. 

For the last time I flashed my light 
about carefully, and a sleepy swallow 
chirped complaint from his nest beneath 
the eaves. So strained were my nerves 
that I jumped sharply at the sound; 
then cursed my own foolishness and 
turned away. 

As I descended the stairs my fancy 
seemed to hear a faint, derisive chuckle; 
the old cheese king mocking my at- 
tempts to corner him, 

Much puzzled and more impressed 
than I would have cared to admit, | 
slid and clambered down the steep, ter- 
raced hillside to the road at its foot, 
where my faithful, battered old car 
awaited me. 

There I paused, staring up in per- 
plexity at the dim bulk of Apperson’s 
Folly, less ugly under the kindly moon, 
which softened and concealed its silly, 
meaningless scrolls and ornaments, It 
towered above me imposingly enough; 
dark now, and desolate, evidently de- 
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serted. I saw no lights, no sign of oc- 
cupation, 

“Now, what in thunder?’ I began, 
aloud, and jumped a foot into the air 
with a ridiculous little yelp. 

For a high, whining voice had an- 
swered, right at my elbow: 

“There is kinda queer doin’s up yon- 
der, ain’t there?” 

It was Peter Cummings. He stood 
right beside me, a sly, mirthless grin on 
his wide jowls, his greenish, catlike 
eyes shining faintly in the moonlight. 

“Where did you come from?” | de- 
manded irritably. “And why can’t you 
walk like a man, instead of pussyfoot- 
ing round that way, startling people 
so?” 

“Did I scare you, doc?” he inquired, 
grinning widely. “Too bad! IL kinda 
like to walk about nights this way; 
ever thing’s so still an’ restfullike. 1 
don’t sleep real good, you know. You 
been up in there, huh?” 

He indicated the big old house, loom- 
ing above us on the overhanging hill- 
side. He pointed it out with a gesture 
of the whole hand; a queer, dabbing 
movement, like the sweep of a cat’s 
paw. 

I nodded, half ashamed of my curi- 
osity. “I saw a light,” I confessed, 
“and went in. But he gave me the slip, 
whoever he was.” 

Peter blinked at me, his strange eyes 
phosphorescent in the dark. “Got 
away?” he repeated queerly. “Maybe 
he was there all the time, on’y you 
couldn’t see him.” 

“Rot!” I exclaimed hotly. “You 
don’t believe in this ghost, do you, 
Peter? I thought you had more sense.” 

“Sure there’s a ghost up there,” he 
declared; but I thought his tone lacked 
conviction. I wondered if he were 
mocking me; his high, nasal voice 
seemed to carry a faint tinkle of de- 
rision; but his face was grave enough. 

“Sure, old Joel comes back, nights 
like this, to work on the house. Many’s 
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the night I seen his candle up there. 
But I wouldn’t go for to disturb him; 
he might not like it. You'd ought to 
let the old feller work in peace, doc.” 

“You've seen the lights often?” | 
asked. 

Peter nodded. “I’m round a whole 
lot nights,” he said. “An’ I come by 
this road most usually.” 

“And you never saw the fellow? 
Caught the young fool who’s playing 
ghost up there?” 

“It ain’t no feller. It’s old Joel Ap- 
person himself,” he declared flatly. “] 
know. But I ain’t goin’ in there an’ 
disturb him; he might not like it. You 
e’n say I’m afraid, if you like. Some 
” these here reel brave soldier boys, 
ike George Trank, c’n spend th’ night 
up in that cupola if they want to, but 
not me. Not Pete Cummings. No, sir! 
I got more sense!” 

He turned on his heel and was gone. 
For an instant I watched him down 
the road; then he stepped into the blue- 
black shade of a huge tree and van- 
ished. His passing made no sound at 
all; he moved as silently as a great cat. 

[ cranked up my old car and drove 
home, to discuss with my wife the 
strange lights in Apperson’s Folly and 
the strange conduct of Peter Cummings. 

‘“He’s sly,” declared Molly with con- 
viction. “] wouldn’t trust him one step. 
No honest man likes to catfoot about 
at night that way. He’s up to some- 
thing, you mark my words, Isn't it 
lucky Mary Belle’s found him out?” 

Apparently Mary Belle had. At 
least, she continued to avoid him and 
to make up to George Trank most out- 
rageously. Yet, as George told me dole- 
fully enough, she refused to give him 
any definite answer. 

At last it went so far that T took her 
to task, asserting the prerogative of the 
family doctor, who is a sort of foster 
father to all the young women of his 
clientele. 

“You're not doing right, Mary 
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Selle,” I told her. “You’ve no business 
to act this way, unless you mean to 
marry George. And you're just trying 
to make Pete Cummings jealous.” 

Mary Belle laughed in my face, and 
began counting the buttons up and down 
my coat. 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief,’ she chanted. ‘“Doctor—there! 
You'll just have to divorce Molly, Doc- 
tor Montgomery. I'll wait for you. 
Now, don’t scold any more, there’s an 
old dear. Let me be; I’m having such 
a lovely time!” 

| frowned as sternly as I could for 
the sweet little face so close beneath 
my own. 

“Mary Belle,” I said severely, “you've 
got to stop making eyes at Peter Cum- 
mings and then snubbing him. You 
ought to know better; he’s just the sort 
of man to act ugly some day. And 
unless you mean to marry George 
Trank, do let the poor boy alone. 
You'll break his heart.” 
pouted bewitchingly—little 
minx! “Oh, marry, marry, marry! 
You’re just as bad as any of them, doc- 
tor. I don’t want to marry anybody— 
yet. ‘All the lads they smile at me’— 
and I like it, Doctor Monty, dear; in- 
deed 1 do! Here I’ve just proposed 
to you, if you'll get rid of Molly some- 
how, and you’re trying to marry me 
off to somebody else. I think you’re 
horrid!) Maybe I'll marry George, and 
maybe [’ll marry Peter, and maybe | 
won’t marry either of them. Maybe 
I'll wait for this engineer for the new 
railroad—he’s going to board down at 
the Putnam House, Sally says, and 
she says he’s awful handsome—a per- 
fect dream! Warren Roberts; that’s 
his name, doctor. Isn’t it a lovely, ro- 
mantic-sounding name? Yes, I think 
i'll have to marry him, after all!” 

She tweaked my mustache, and 
danced away, laughing; the prettiest, 


She 


happiest little creature, without a care 
in the world. 


“hen she came back. 
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“T’ll tell you a secret,” she whispered, 
a-tiptoe at my ear. “George is nice, 
but stupid; Peter is smart, but catty. 
1 shan’t marry either of them. So 
there!” 

“For pity’s sake, let the poor boys 
alone, then!” I called after her, but she 
only waved her hand and ran on. 

And that very night, at the ice-cream 
social given by the Ladies’ Aid, things 
came to a head. I was not there; I 
had to drive out to Crab Hollow to see 
old Mrs. Jenkins; but Molly told me. 

Peter Cummings and George Trank 
to blows which 


almost came over 

should buy Mary Belle her ice cream. 
George called Peter a slacker, and 
Peter called George a tin soldier. “It 


was disgraceful,” said my wife hotly. 
“And Mary Belle ought to be ashamed. 
It was all her fault!” 

The two had bandied words, it 
seemed, red-faced and blustering, with 
Mary Belle looking secretly, no 
doubt, enjoying the affair to the full— 
Was it not all about her? George had 
called Peter a coward; Peier had re- 
torted that, if George was so darned 
brave, he’d better spend the night in 
Apperson’s Folly, and scare out the 
ghost there. 

And George had accepted the chal- 
lenge, laughing scornfully, and had 
boasted that he would spend the whole 
of the very next night in the cupola 
of the haunted house. 

I had to laugh at my wife’s account 
of the affair; it was so like the squabble 
of two half-grown schoolboys. Yet it 
had its serious side, and I was glad 
that Peter’s challenge had not led to 
any more dangerous trial. 


on, 


CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER VICTIM 
EXT morning I hunted up Mary 
Belle to read her a lecture; but 
she scarcely listened. Her pretty, friv- 
olous head was full of a new subject. 
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“What do I care for either of them?” 
she declaredi ‘Two silly kids; big, 
countrified boobies, acting like children. 
I’m a good mind not to speak to them 
any more—shaming me that way before 
the whole town. Why, they just shook 
their fists and shouted; I was so em- 
barrassed!”” Her tone was as aggrieved 
as though she hadn’t been to blame for 
the whole affair. “And that new fellow 
—Mr. Roberts, you know—the engi- 
neer—right there, looking on. What 
do you suppose he’ll think of me, Doc- 
tor Monty? He’s just the grandest 
thing! Tall and handsome. I’m just 
crazy about him, and George and Peter 
spoiled my whole evening with their 
silly fighting, and I never even met 
him. I’m going right downtown now 
and call on Sally Putnam, and just stay 
and stay until she has to introduce 
him. His instruments haven’t come, 
or something, so he’s not working to- 
day; he’s right down at the hotel. 
What do you suppose he'll think of 
me, Doctor Monty?” she asked wist- 
fully. “Do you suppose he’ll be dis- 
gusted because of the way those boys 
acted last night, and think I’m just a 
silly little flirt?” 

I gave it up. What was the use of 
scolding her? She had forgotten the 
whole thing already, save as it might 
affect this stranger’s opinion of her. 
And, looking down at her fresh pretti- 
ness, I could not think that this War- 
ren Roberts would find her anything 
but desirable. I told her so, and she 
gave me a wonderful smile. 

“T—I never saw anybody like him 
before, Doctor Monty,” she whispered, 
blushing rose red. 

Poor George—and poor Peter! I did 
not think their conflict, or the vigil in 
the haunted house, whatever its out- 
come, would advance either in Mary 
Belle’s graces. 

When I got downtown the young en- 
gineer was seated on the porch of the 
Putnam House, with Sally Putnam on 
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one side and Mary Belle Hume on the 
other. As she had threatened, Mary 
Selle had achieved an introduction, and 
from the way they sat, heads close 
together, engrossed in low-voiced talk, 
I thought Sally might as well remem- 
ber some unfinished task in the kitchen 
and eftface herself. 

He was a fine-looking young chap. 
Seeing how his brown eyes dwelt upon 
Mary Belle, I resolved to look him up 
a little. Here was love at first sight, 
plain to the discerning eye of an old 
doctor, and the glow in those two fresh 
young faces warmed even my tough 
heart. But he shouldn’t have Mary 
Belle unless his record proved quite 
clear; of that I was determined. 

At the post office, everybody was dis- 
cussing last night’s quarrel and the vigil 
which George Trank was to spend in 
Apperson’s Folly. 

Peter Cummings  cat-footed in, 
opened his lock box, and slipped out 
again without a word; but he cast a 


malignant glance at his rival. But 
George lingered, talking expansively; 
to bolster his courage, perhaps. He 


wasn't afraid of any imaginary ghost 
—not George Trank! No, sir; he 
didn’t believe in ghosts. He’d get out 
his army overcoat and go up to the 
Folly about ten o’clock, and climb right 
up to that cupola and sit down in the 
old chair there and go to sleep. Nota 
very comfortable place to spend the 
night, maybe, but he’d manage; he'd 
slept in a lot worse places. 

George cast an occasional rather 
wistful glance at the door. He was 
looking for Mary Belle, I knew; but 
Mary Belle was sitting on the hotel 
porch with Warren Roberts, and I fan- 
cied that she had already forgotten 
George’s existence. Poor chap! I 
rather pitied him; for all his big words, 
he looked very young and a bit uncer- 
tain and scared. I decided that, if pos- 
sible, | would look in on him that night 
and keep him company for an hour or 




















so. At least, I could see that no prac- 
tical joke set tick-tacks to frighten 
him or made him a visit draped in stolen 
bed sheets. 

After he had gone back to the bank, 
a few of us lingered to talk matters 
over. Our sympathies were with 
George; those who had been at the so- 
cial agreed that Peter had been the 
aggressor. We didn’t like Peter much, 
anyhow, and of late his sullen, morose 
manner had made him more than one 
new enemy. 

{ remember that old Deacon Smith 
was very pessimistic. 

“Nope,” he declared, wagging his 
gray beard, “it ain’t no way to do, an’ 
no good’ll come of it, you mark my 
words. ’Member what Sam’l’s spirit 
said, when Saul hired th’ Witch of En- 
dor to call him up? ‘Why hast thou 
disquieted me?’ That’s what th’ Good 
Book says about disturbin’ spirits of 
th’ dead. An’, anyways, young George 
there, he ain’t goin’ up t’ 
Folly in no religious spirit, neither. 
Mind, I don’t say ol’ Joel’s hauntin’ th’ 
place—but if he ain’t, how'd you folks 
explain all them lights an’ th’ noises 
and th’ yells an’ ever’thing? They’s 
several been up an’ looked th’ place 
over; you was up there y’rself, Doctor 
\lontgomery, wasn’t you, one night? 
[f *twas some young hellion cuttin’ up 
los, why didn’t anybody catch him 
at it, huh? No, sir,” forgetting his dis- 
claimer of a moment before, “I claim 
Joel Apperson’s spirit is hauntin’ that 
old place, atonin’ f’r his sins of deceivin’ 
folks an’ tryin’ to interfere with God’s 
plan by cornerin’ cheese. An’ George 
Crank an’ ever’body had best leave him 
be. If aman.was to go up yonder in th’ 
right spirit, carryin’ his Bible, an’ spend 
th’ night in fastin’ an’ prayer, I don’t 
s’pose th’ Evil One’d have power over 
him. But this young squirt, George 
Trank, he’s goin’ up in th’ pride of 
his heart, a-denyin’ they is such things 

s ghosts, contrary to th’ Word of God 
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which tells about ’em.” He caught his 
breath after this long speech, sighing 
windily ; forthe old gentleman had a 
bad heart. 

“No, sir!” he finished. “It ain’t f’r 
us to interfere with the mysterious 
workin’s of Providence. George Trank 
better go home t’-night an’ pray to be 
delivered f’om th’ sins of doubtin’ an’ 
vainglory, an’ then go to bed like a 
Christian. There won't no good come 
of this thing; disturbin’ th’ spirits of 
th’ dead. You mark my words!” 

And upon that we all separated, half 
laughing at the old man’s homely su- 
perstition, half impressed by his abso- 
lute conviction—for he spoke with the 
odd eloquence given to old, Bible-sat- 
urated folk who have testified at ex- 
perience meetings for thirty or forty 
and garnished his words with a 
dozen rolling, majestic quotations such 
as I have despaired of reproducing. 

Many people felt that the deacon’s 
stand was right. Indeed, it was because 
of some such feeling that Apperson’s 
lolly had not been searched through- 
out by a whole crowd of men. In a 
more up-to-date community it would 
have been done long since, no doubt; 
but in Black Valley the folk were old- 
fashioned enough to feel that the dead 
as well as the living were entitled to 
a decent privacy. However, Jerry 
Lapham and one or two other hardy 
ones, as well as I myself, had been over 
the old house from cellar to cupola 
more than once. It had been empty; 
I would swear to that, and, while I 
didn’t believe that Joel Apperson’s 
ghost was causing the various disturb- 
ances up there, I didn’t know how else 
to explain them. 

Later in the day, I saw Deacon Smith 
in the bank, talking with George 
through the grille of the cashier’s win- 
dow. It was no use; the young man 
shook his head stubbornly. 

“No, deacon,” he answered. “It’s 
all foolishness, anyhow, and I wish I’d 
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had sense enough to keep quict last 
night and not let Pete Cummings dog 
me into it; but, as it is, I’ve got to 
spend the night in Apperson’s Folly.” 

He stared out through the plate-glass 
front of the bank to where Mary Belle 
Hume was just entering the Greek’s 
candy shop, across the street. War- 
ren Roberts was with her; Peter Cum- 
mings hung on the corner, hands in 
pockets, following the pair with a nar- 
rowed, venomous eye. I fanced that 
George’s face showed dismay for an 
instant, and a fleeting sympathy with 
his erstwhile rival’s gloom. 

“Who’s that with Mary Belle?” he 
demanded abruptly, and the haunted 
house was discussed no more. 

That evening I was called out to 
Elam Hodgkins’, on the Savage Road. 
Characteristically, Elam informed me 
over the phone that “he’d been dreadful 
poorly all day, an’ come bedtime he 
guessed mebbe he’d better send f’r th’ 
doc.” It is a curious habit with many 
people, and makes the physician’s hours 
of rest uncertain enough. 

Sut before starting out | 
downtown to see George safely up the 
hill. He was in the Greek’s soda foun- 
tain with a little group of young men. 
Gene Haskell was there and Al Ken- 
nedy and young Roberts, the civil en- 
gineer. And Peter Cummings sulked 
in a corner, without a word for any 
one, evidently determined to see that 
George actually carried out his boast. 

I was relieved to see him; I had 
suspected that Peter might be planning 
to impersonate the ghost. He was a 
sly, nocturnal animal, anyway, and I 
didn’t think such a trick beneath him, 

But there he was, and I took occa- 
sion to whisper to young Roberts to 
keep him in sight. 

“He might be planning some devil- 
try,” I explained. ‘You stick around 
until I get back at least. I ought to 


drove 


be home by midnight; then [’ll try and 


figure out some way of keeping George 
there undisturbed till morning.” 

The young fellow promised ; I had to 
admit that he seemed a nice, straight- 
forward chap, and I took George into 
my little car and drove him to the foot 
of the hill. 

I sat there, watching, while he scram- 
bled up the steep terraces and gained 
the steps of the old house. There he 
turned and waved to me, shouting 
something which the roar of my engine 
made inaudible. I drove on toward 
Hodgkins’, fancying the boy stumbling 
up dark, uneven stairways to that sin- 
ister cupola and there ensconcing him 
self, wrapped in his old coat, in the 
one kitchen chair. 

Taking a last backward glance, I saw 
the light of his lantern flash out of the 
cupola windows. Then TI rounded a 
curve and lost sight of the place. 

\s I had expected, it was nearly 
midnight before [ had relieved Elam’s 
stomachache, and I drove back over 
the rough road faster than usual, for 
oppressed by illogical 
forebodings. Deacon Smith’s croak- 
ings ran through my mind, the familiar 
darkness seemed to hide uncanny 
things, and I sighed in relief when | 
rounded the foot of the hill and saw 
George Trank’s lantern still shining 
peacefully from the cupola of Apper- 
son’s Folly. 

I could even make out the dim bulk 
of his figure hunched uncomfortably 
in that hard chair, and I stopped my 
car beneath the old house, resolved to 
climb up and give him an encouraging 
word before I went on downtown. 


some reason 


As I descended I saw two vague 
shapes approaching, and waited for 


them. Peter Cummings came up, his 
eyes shining in the dark as they always 
did; with him was young Roberts, still 
faithful to his trust. 

“Hasn't been out of my sight a min- 
ute,” he whispered to me. 


Peter seemed uneasy and nervous. 














He blinked at me in the faint light, 
and put an unsteady hand to his fore- 
head. 

“[ don’t feel right about this, 
he muttered. His tone was instinctively 
lowered; indeed, we all spoke im whis- 
pers. “I wisht I’d never put him up 
to it. I don’t know as I really b’lieve 
in ghosts, but I kinda feel as if George 
wa’n’t safe up yonder. I’m a good 
mind to go up an’ tell him it’s all off 
—or see if he’s all right, anyways.” 

He started to climb the steep, 
raced hillside, while Roberts and I hes- 
itated, almost decided to call him back 
and go instead. 

The cracked old bell in the Metho- 
dist church steeple began to strike 
slowly, tolling off the hour of midnight ; 
the sound startled us all, I think. 

Cutting across its deliberate clank 
came a fearsome sound: a horrid, un- 
canny yell, such as never tore itself 
from human throat, It split the peace- 
ful stillness of the night like the shat- 
tering of glass, a shocking ululation, 


doc,” 


ter- 


a howl of extreme distress. 

Cold chills danced up and down my 
spine; my scalp prickled; tiny drops 
of perspiration came on my forehead. 
Roberts and J stared at each other with 
widening eyes. 

And then, right on the heels of that 
awful screech, came other sounds from 
the cupola of Apperson’s Folly—the 
fall of an overturned chair, breaking 
glass, as George Trank’s lantern fell 
and was extinguished. That 
must have burst out right at his elbow. 

Cummings was two yards away, one 
foot still raised for another step; my 
hand was still halfway up to remove 
my cigar, so swiftly had sound fol- 
lowed sound. 

Before any of us had moved there 
came a scrambling from the cupola, 
and then another scream; a desperate 
yell of mortal terror and the imminent 
fear of death. It was George Trank’s 
voice, 

2D—ps 


screan) 
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Staring upward, spellbound, I saw a 
sprawling figure burst from the cupola 
window, as old Joel: Apperson must 
have leaped forty years ago. Whirling 
and hurtling down, arms and legs gro- 
tesquely spread, it struck the first ter- 
race, sixty feet above us, bounded into 
the air, and came rolling and tumbling 
almost to our feet. 

Peter Cummings was the first to 
move. “My heavens!” he cried sharply. 
“Somebody throwed him out!” 

He started running and scrambling 
up the terraced slope, plunged into the 
black entrance of Apperson’s Folly, and 
disappeared. | Irrelevantly enough, I 
admired his Who—or what— 
might be lurking in the darkness of that 
dreadful house to hurl him forth as 
poor Trank had been hurled just now? 

Then J ran to the still figure which 
lay in a pitiful heap a few yards away. 

\s J him, George 
Trank’s eyelids fluttered up. He stared 
at me vaguely; his face did not show 


nieaAga 
courage, 


stooped over 


fear exactly, but awe and bewilde: 
ment. 

*S-something rose up,” he whispered 
painfully, “and—threw—me—out—tell 
4 , 1 ” 

Mary Belle—— 


The uncertain whisper trailed away. 
The wide eyes closed. The tortured 
breathing ceased. George Trank lay 
dead, blank amazement written upon 
his f which was otherwise peaceful 


nis face, 


CHAPTER V. 


\ FUTILE INVESTIGATION 


A 
Pp» ris CUMMINGS’ high voice qua- 
vered down from the cupola above 
us, and Roberts and I, leaning over 
this second victim of Apperson’s Folly, 
started nervously at the sound of it, 
remembering those other voices we had 
heard therefrom. 
es Roberts!” he 
Is—is he dead?” 
“He’s done for!” I shouted 
“Find anything up there?” 


Say, called. “Doc! 


back. 
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“No-o. Can't see nothin’. Come on 
up, you fellers; it’s terrible dark up 
here, an’—an’ | don’t like it.” 

His shrill, nasal voice was unsteady ; 
no doubt Peter Cummings, an avowed 
believer in the cheese king’s ghost, was 
shaken with fear. And IL wondered 
again, with the curious detachment one 
feels at such tragic moments, that he 
had dared to plunge so boldly into the 
unknown horrors of that haunted house 
which had just snuffed out the life 
of one hardy investigator, as old Joel 
might have snuffed the wick of his 
ghostly candle. 

“Come on,” | said to Roberts. “We 
can't do anything here, and we might 
find some explanation of this thing up 
yonder.” 

| paused only to straighten out poor 
George’s limp, shattered form; then, 
leaving him where he lay, I began to 
scramble up the steep hill, my com- 
panion at my heels. 

‘S-say, doctor,” he panted as we 
breasted the second terrace and paused 
for breath, “s-say, what do you suppose 
he saw?” 

I grunted in a skepticism which I 
knew to be mainly assumed, but I 
couldn’t admit to this young fellow that 
I, Doctor Montgomery, had succumbed 
to superstition, even for an instant. 

“Nothing,” I answered _ irritably. 
“Had a bad dream, like as not; jumped 
up in his sleep and tumbled out.” 

My companion was unconvinced. 
“What about that screech?” he in- 
quired. ‘You heard it.” 

“Rot!” I said disgustedly. “That 
was nothing.” Then I stopped, for the 
memory of that horrible sound was 
cold upon me yet. ‘Maybe he had a 
nightmare and yelled himself,” I fin- 
ished weakly. But I knew that no hu- 
man lips had framed that hideous yell. 

We achieved the final pitch, and 
stood at the little, inadequate porch 
which overhung its very edge, accord- 
ing to old Joel Apperson’s odd fancy. 


In front of us was the entrance, mon- 
strous with jig-sawed wooden orna- 
ment, turned spindles, ugly with carv- 
ing; on either side were useless heart- 
shaped windows, glazed like the fan- 
light with crude colored glass. And 
the black, empty doorway gaped fron: 
behind this screen like an open, tooth- 
less mouth in the face of some old, 
wrinkled, bedizened courtesan, rouged 
and frizzed, powdered and patched. 

Behind us the terraced slope fell 
away almost perpendicularly; above, 
that sinister cupola etched itself against 
the sky. It seemed leaning over us, 
as though to peer down at these rash 
intruders upon the privacy of its des- 
olation; for it perched upon the very 
corner of the roof, overhanging the 
entrance, 

{ saw a round black head protrud- 
ing from its unfinished window; Peter 
shouted down to us once more. 

“Come on, you fellers! Hurry up; 
I—I’m scared t’ stay up here alone— 
and I don’t dast come down.” 

I dragged the flash light from my 
pocket, and we plunged into the black- 
ness of Apperson’s Folly. 

The old place was silent and un- 
changed; deserted, as always. Our 
hurried footfalls echoed hollowly from 
its half-plastered walls, and a fright- 
ened bat or two swooped at the gleam 
of my lamp, scaring me _ breathless. 
Warren Roberts emitted a queer, chok- 
ing sound, and crowded close to my 
shoulder. 

So we went on, through echoing, 
barnlike reception hall and front and 
back “parlors”; through the big kitchen 
whose rusty range, all ornamented with 
crockery plaques, still stood uncon- 
nected in the middle of the floor; and 
finally to the little back entry and the 
back stairs. The grand, sweeping front 
stairway which old Joel had planned 
—it was to be all of solid mahogany 
—had never been completed. One 
could scramble up it some way, hold- 
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ing to the wall and dodging those places 
where no treads had been laid; but to- 
night I funked it. My nerves were 
not too steady; I dared not risk a fall. 

Close together, Roberts and I scram- 
bled up the steep, winding steps and 
emerged into the third-story hall, which 
ran right from back to front of the 
big old house. 

[ ran the beam of my flash light over 
floors and walls, searching for I knew 
not what; but it illumined only dust 
and desolation and spider webs innu- 
merable. 

Above the front entrance, this hall 
turned off to the right, and widened 
into a sort of entry, from which the 
cupola stairs led upward. This room 
was peculiarly desolate. Its partitions 
were covered with building paper, torn 
loose and flapping here and there; in 
front, the inner side of the clapboard- 
ing showed bare and rough on either 
side of its one window. The warped 
boards had shrunk until a tiny star 
peeped between their ends here and 
there. Swallows had flown in and out 
of the window, whose glass had been 
broken years before, and nested be- 
tween the bare joists. The place was 
unceiled, save where, in one place, a 
patch of unplastered lath covered the 
beams. 

There was nothing here. We took 
the last flight, and presently entered the 
cupola above. 

Peter Cummings stood at the unpro- 
tected stairhead, withdrawn as far as 
from that window through 
which poor George had plunged to his 
death. He shook, and his queer, green 
eyes were dilated; the beam of my little 
lamp revealed the shine of sweat on his 
forehead. The man was plainly in a 
very extremity of fright. He licked his 
dry lips and swallowed to control ris- 
ing nausea. 

“[—I didn’t s’pose it would be like 
this,” he muttered. I don’t think he 


possible 


knew what he was saying. 
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I turned my light upon the scene 
before us. Bare, rough-boarded floor, 
whose boards had shrunk, leaving wide 
cracks; dust and dirt and candle drop- 
pings; bits of where George 
Trank’s lantern had broken, The lan- 
tern itself lay on its side, smashed and 
dented, oil leaking from its reservoir, 
beside the overturned chair. 

And that was all. No sign of any 
alien presence; no explanation of that 
hideous shriek; no slightest hint of the 
mysterious thing which had precipitated 
my poor young friend to his death five 
minutes ago. The night air blew chill 
through the wide, unglazed windows 
on every side, whose openings extended 
from ceiling to the very edge of the 
foot-high mopboard which ran about 
the floor: I shivered in its blast. 

Yes; those windows were wide and 
high. A sudden lurch, a blind leap, as 
of one suddenly aroused from sleep, 
might well enough have thrown a man 
through one of them. Once off his 
balance, he would have nothing to catch 
at, nothing by which to save himself 
from a clear fall of almost sixty feet. 

But what had startled him? As the 
position of his chair showed, the boy 
had been sitting almost in the middle 
of the room, fully seven feet from the 
window, and he was a youth of steady 
nerves and knew well the penalty of 
such a misstep. And that shriek? 
That horrid yell which still echoed in 
my ears? 

[ shook my head impatiently. After 
all, this was no place or time for such 
speculations. We were all shaken and 
unnerved. I swept my flash lamp about 
for one last look. The place was empty. 
Nothing could have been hidden there. 
Above us, the rafters showed through 
spaces between the joists. The place 
was unceiled; only a few loose boards 
lay across tne bare beams at one side. 

“Come along, boys,” I said. “We 
can’t do anything up here. Let’s go 
down and get poor George. We'll put 


glass, 
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him into my car and take him home. 
And I'll have to tell his mother, I sup- 
pose. Peter Cummings, you did a fine 
thing, sending that poor boy up here! 
I hope you’re proud of yourself now.” 

Peter mumbled something, standing 
before me with bowed head. He 
seemed so thoroughly broken that I 
had no heart to scold him further, 
though my heart was hot within me 
at the tragic outcome of his foolishness. 
He kicked at the floor with a rubber- 
soled shoe, still fighting against nausea. 

“T didn’t have no idea it would be 
like this,” he muttered once more. “I 
—I wisht now I'd left things be.” 

He was surprisingly upset; for I 
knew well that he had had no love for 
George Trank. And yet, though I 
pitied his state, I found something un- 
pleasant, almost revolting even, about 
his evident emotion. He was an un- 
wholesome animal, and beneath regret 
and fear I fancied that I could read a 
suppressed gloating—an unholy joy in 
the removal of his rival. No doubt 
he was thinking that he would have a 
clear field with Mary Beile now. Well, 
I knew better than that! This shock- 
ing accident, for which Peter himself 
was indirectly to blame—for poor 
George would never have dreamed of 
spending the night in Apperson’s Folly 
but for his silly dare—would not fur- 
ther his suit in the least. Unless I was 
greatly mistaken, it was Warren Rob- 
erts, here beside me, whom Peter should 
fear, not George Trank. 

We descended the stairs once more, 
and even then I thought that for a man 
who had just confessed that he dared 
not come down them alone, Peter 
walked steadily enough. He _ went 
ahead, disdaining my flash light, choos- 
ing his way through the dark with the 
sure eyes of a cat, and we others fol- 
lowed stumblingly. 

He led the way down the hazardous 
front stairway, avoiding the pitfalls 
therein as by instinct, and I wondered 
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again, as often before, at his feline sure- 
footedness. 

So we left Apperson’s Folly, no wiser 
than when we had entered it, and made 
our way down the hill to George 
Trank’s body. 

Picking him up, we carried him to 
my car. Already folk had begun to 
stir; that awful scream had carried 
far. Verne Buckmiller met us, lantern 
in hand, and shook his head in unsur- 
prised sorrow at sight of our burden. 

“T most expected it, doc,” he con- 
fessed. “Couldn’t sleep f'r thinkin’ of 
that fool boy up yonder all alone. An’ 
then I heard that screech. Fetched 
me right up outa bed, it did. I re- 
membered old Joel right off, an’ I got 
dressed an’ come right out. Gosh, ain’t 
it awful? I—I’m most ready t’ b’lieve 
th’ old house is haunted. Dead, ain’t 
he? Yeah. How’d it happen?” 

We told him what we could—it was 
little enough—and started downtown 
with our pitiful burden. The village 
Was roused; men and women stopped 
us again and again, and before we had 
reached Mrs, Trank’s house a ragged 
little procession followed us. 

Mrs. Trank met us at the door. 

Her face was quite colorless. She 
looked at me with a sort of frozen 
calm, “George is dead,” she said. “I 
knew it. Lay him on the bed in the 
parlor chamber, doctor. He always 
liked that bed best; said he rested there 
so good.” 

Then her face suddenly melted and 
crumpled; she walked blindly away, 
her apron over her head. 

“The only son of his mother, and 
she a widow,” whispered Deacon Smith 
behind me, 

CHAPTER VI. 
A LOVE AFFAIR. 


O we buried George Trank, and little 
Mary Belle went to his funeral 
and wept a few gentle tears, for she 
was a soft-hearted girl. But she walked 
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home from the cemetery beside War- 
ren Roberts, her big eyes full of him, 
and | fear that the dead boy was for- 
gotten long before the kindly green 
grass had crept out and hidden the raw 
earth of his grave. The sorrows of 
youth are short enough, and it had not 
needed his death to tell me that poor 
George could never possess the maiden 
heart of Mary Belle Hume. 

The mysterious affair made a nine 
days’ wonder in our little town, and 
even claimed a column or so in the 
Buffalo papers. The public mind 
seized upon this morsel and relished it. 
Strangers dropped off the four-fifteen 
and climbed West Hill to gape at the 
ugly old house and exclaim at its local 
nickname: ‘Apperson’s lolly! Dear 
me, how romantic! And the poor boy 
fell out of that window up there—and 
struck here? How dreadful!” 

And they asked eagerly about the 
ghostly lights, the screams, the sheeted 
figure which one or two had seen, and 
gloated, with the horrible callousness 
of such morbid folk, upon the tale of 
young Trank’s injuries. 

At last the story reached even the 
august ear of the Society for Psychical 
Research, without whose official ree- 
ognition no self-respecting ghost can 
justly claim to be of the élite of Hades. 
\nd the society sent us an investiga- 
tor; a solemn, horse-faced person of 
ministerial aspect, draped in a funereal 
coat. He stayed at the Putnam House 
for nearly a week, making all the reg- 
ular boarders very uncomfortable. 
carried himself with an authoritative 
air, as one to whom even the spirits 
of the dead must defer, and his table 
talk sparkled with such frivolous terms 
as “psychic,” “mediumistic,” “clairvoy 
telepathic,” and the like—‘aura,” 
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ant, 


“rapport,” “levitation,” and all the jar- 
gon of his cult. The railroad men re- 
garded him as a sort of wizard; War- 
ren Roberts told me that they would 
sit spellbound, forgetting Mrs. Put- 


nam’s famous banana pies, waiting for 
this puissant stranger’ to materialize 
whole legions of ghosts with one sweep 
of his long, bony, hand. 

He pottered about Apperson’s Folly 
a good deal, both day and night, mak- 
ing mysterious measurements and ob- 
servations; but he caught not the 
slightest fugitive glimpse of our ghost. 
Old Joel, it seemed, was satisfied with 
the havoc he had wrought. At least, 
no more lights showed in the old man- 
sion; no strange sounds came from it 
at night; no eerie figure flitted past 
its unglazed windows. It couched on 
its hill crest sullenly, like some dead 
thing, its uncanny secret locked in its 
hollow, echoing breast. 

And so the investigator must content 
himself with taking voluminous notes 
of the experiences of others. He cor- 
nered and cross-questioned every one 
who had so much as seen a firefly 
hovering upon the hillside, driving them 
to infoherence with his ponderous 
terms, and he wrote it all solemnly 
down in a huge leather-covered note- 
book. No doubt the official magazine 
of his society—I suppose it has one 
—published an exhaustive and illumi- 
nating account of our mystery; none 
of us in Black Valley ever saw it. 

But the investigator, departing, left 
behind him a lot of beautiful new words 
and a store of useless information about 
ghosts and their habits, and he intro- 
duced a new parlor game. We be- 
we tipped 


came ouija-board addicts; 
tables: and the two Saunders “gir! 
respectively, sixty-five and 
sixty-seven—became adept automatic 
So his visit was not fruitless, 


—aved, 


writers. 
after all. 

In the meantime, a few of us spiritu- 
alistic laymen, so to say, conducted an 
independent investigation. Jerry Lap- 
ham, Verne Buckmiller, and [I went 
through the old house from cellar to 
cupola. We took young Roberts along, 
in the vague hope that his engineering 
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experience might give him a line upon 
the mystery. 

We found absolutely nothing. It was 
not surprising, perhaps, for we had no 
idea what to look for. But we hunted 
through every room without finding 
evidence of occupancy, human or other- 
wise. Here and there were candle 
droppings, of course; but they might 
have been left by any one of a dozen 
searchers. But we found no nook or 
corner, upstairs or down, in which a 
practical joker might have lurked dur- 
ing those night visits all of us had made 
at one time or another in the hope of 
catching the bearer of that mysterious 
candle. 

Working upward from floor to floor, 
we finally reached the cupola, convinced 
that, if any human being had carried 
that elusive light, he must have been 
cornered there. More than once dur- 
ing the period of the “ghost’s” activi- 
ties, each of us three older men, seeing 
a light in the cupola, had entered the 
old house and searched it. And now 
we were more than ever sure that no 
creature of flesh and blood could have 
descended from that cupola after any 
man had reached the second floor with- 
out being caught. 

“We-ell, men,” Buckmiller drawled, 
“if they’s been anybody up here, he 
must ’a’ spread his wings an’ flew outa 
them windows t’ get away. Twicet 
I been in here, nights, an’ I'll swear 
they was something up here. Didn't 
nothin’ come down—must ’a’ gone up, 
then. Flew away, I reckon.” 

He was staring idly up at the rafters, 
head tipped back so that his square, 
gray chin beard stuck straight out. 
Suddenly he grunted. Irom a corner 
he secured a bit of scantling and poked 
t the few loose boards laid 
across the unceiled joists above us, 

“D’ye ever look up there, any of 


curiously ¢ 


ye?” he demanded. “Shucks, though, 
it ain’t hardly possible f’r anybody t 
hide on them boards.” 


’ 


Indeed, there scarcely seemed room 
for a man’s body there. Some half 
dozen eight-inch boards were laid 
loosely across the joists; any one lying 
upon them would almost certainly be 
visible from below. And yet—I 
couldn’t remember ever having looked 
up. I resolved that if the lights should 
reappear I would not fail to move those 
boards before giving up my search of 
the cupola. 

But I am _ forgetting Mary-Belle 
Hume. This story-telling is new work 
for me; I am more used to rolling pills. 
To keep track of all these people, and 
recount the doings of each in the proper 
place, is harder than to straighten out 
old Elijah Dobbs’ account—and he has 
a new ailment every month and hasn’t 
paid my bill in fourteen years. 

This last mysterious tragedy of Ap- 
person’s Folly had scarcely touched 
Mary Belle, who was indirectly its 
cause, I don’t think she ever fully re- 
alized that it was for her sake that 
George Trank went to his death in the 
cupola; if she thought about it at all, 
she thought of the quarrel between 
George and Peter Cummings as some- 
thing quite apart from herself. Few 
pretty girls, perhaps, realize the trouble 
they make, : 

At any rate, Apperson’s Folly and 
its ghost failed to interest Mary Belle. 
She had pleasanter thoughts to occupy 
her mind. For the first time, her heart 
was touched; she felt the power of love, 
and it softened and sweetened her still 
further. Her blue eyes were big with 
dreams; new, thrilling tones came into 
her voice; her manner lost its chlidish 
gayety and became demure. Mary 
Belle had become a woman overnight. 

She and young Roberts were always 
together. Of evenings they strolled our 
shady streets or sat late upon Mrs. 
Hume’s wide porch. Together they 
walked home from church; together, 
on Sunday afternoons, they drove about 
the country in Roberts’ little roadster. 
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The boy was working now; the sur- 
vey for the new freight cut-off of the 
Ontario Railroad had been pushed right 
through Black Valley, down the center 
of the Black Quag—at which our old 
inhabitants shook knowing heads, re- 
calling the fate of Silas Black’s new 
house, a hundred years ago—and the 
railhead crept closer and closer to us. 
Construction in the Black River Valley 
was to begin in the spring, and Warren 
Roberts would make his headquarters 
in our village until half-mile strings of 
loaded cars from the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania began to clank and roar 
past us toward Buffalo, each convoyed 
by its three or four huge “humpbacked” 
engines. 

Roberts was a supervising engineer 
for the Ontario system, in charge of 
this whole new eighty-mile division 
which was to save many a heavy grade 
and sharp curve for westbound 
freights. It was a responsible position 
for one so young—he was not more 
than twenty-eight—but he seemed to fill 
it ably enough. His men jumped for 
him, and contractors followed survey- 
ors, steam shovels clattered and panted 
in cuts and dozens of horse-drawn 
scoops swarmed along the fills, and the 
trailhead crept steadily on along the 
growing grade without a hitch. We 
admired Warren Roberts, and won- 
dered at the speed of modern railroad 
construction, and if we doubted his abil- 
ity to cope with the Black Quag, it was 
only because of the sinister legends 
which had gathered about that sullen, 
secret morass during the whole century 
of its unconquered resistance to aggres 
sion, 

But I have no place here for the 
Black Quag. As I have said, we are 
old-fashioned folk in Black Valley, and 
oversuperstitious, no doubt. We have 


our traditions and beliefs; they would 
seem only foolish to you, who have not 
heard the heart-shaking screams that 
shrilled out from the cupola of Apper- 


son’s Folly at midnight, nor the horrid, 
subterranean rumble of the Black Quag 
in spring, before it had claimed its vic- 
tim. Let me get back to lighter things, 
and leave the Black Quag for another 
time. 5 

I think Mary Belle resented Roberts’ 
work, which took him from her so 
much, As the right of way, pushed 
from both ends, crept nearer and nearer 
to us, he must be away for days to- 
gether, supervising the work out of 
Buffalo or near the ugly derricks and 
vast slag heaps of Coal City, where 
the new cut-off left the main line. 

But he contrived to spend an amaz- 
ing amount of time with her. Through- 
out that fall and winter, there were few 
dances, few parties, at which Mary 
Belle was not squired by the young en- 
gineer. They were wrapped up in one 
another, so that it became a joke; a 
joke to be whispered with wistful, en- 
vious lips. For, after all, the world 
does love a lover, and these two were 
30 obviously, so beautifully in love. 

I don’t think they: had any open 
understanding; I doubt if a single love 
word passed between them. There was 
They looked into one an- 
other’s eyes and knew. And I thought 
the more of Warren Roberts that he 
had the wisdom to let Mary Belle en- 
joy to the full that happiest time of 
any woman’s life—when love lives only 
in sweet dreams, shy glances, and the 
thought of its open confession makes 
all the future rosy bright. 

I say that we all were pleased. I 
must make one exception. Peter Cum- 
mings was emphatically dissatisfied ; his 
nose was permanently out of joint. 
With poor, dead George Trank, he had 
seemed to have an even chance; now 
Mary Belle forgot his very existence. 

For a time he fought for her no- 
tice; called persistently, ignoring her 
polite boredom; cornered her at dances, 
seized every opportunity to force him- 
self upon her attention. 


no need, 
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Then, about Christmas time, he gave 
up quite suddenly. I don’t know just 
what happened; he sneered at young 
Roberts, perhaps. At any rate, Mary 
Belle turned on him like a_ tigress 
aroused, and spoke with a vigorous 
freedom surprising in such a demure 
little body. 


It crushed Peter. He sought her 


“company no more, but brocded alone, 


growing more and more morose and 
sullen. Though I disliked the fellow, 
I could not but pity him. Once some- 
thing of a dandy, and always of a cat- 
like cleanliness, so that his well-kept 
hands amazed strangers who knew of 
him as an artisan, he grew careless and 
even slovenly in dress. He became 
unkempt; went unshaven until a repul- 
sive, reddish fuzz, fine as an animal’s 
fur, came on chin and cheeks. It con- 
trasted strangely with his coarse, bris- 
tling mustache, and enhanced his re- 
semblance to some great cat. 

His habits grew more nocturnal than 
ever; he neglected his little shop, stay- 
ing away from it for days, or spending 
long hours coiled up in a half-made 
antique chair, asleep and twitching all 
over. Glancing in at the shop door, I 
have seen his strong hands flex them- 
selves, clawlike, his pointed teeth bared, 
in some uneasy dream; I have heard 
him whine in his sleep and growl like 
some beast of prey. And of nights 
he never seemed to sleep; 1 met him 
everywhere, prowling through the snow, 
until no night drive seemed complete 
without a glimpse, somewhere, of his 
queer green eyes glowing at me from 
the dark. 

He grew thin and nervous; a steady 
look disconcerted ‘him; slight noises 
startled him oddly. A dozen times in 
an hour I would see him look uneasily 
over a shoulder; if his name were called 
sharply he would leap into the air with 
feline agility and come down facing 
the speaker. More than one irrepres- 
sible youth tried the experiment; but 


not even the boldest tried it twice. One 
look into the blank ferocity of Peter’s 
wide-pupiled, greenish eyes was enough 
to quell the spirit of mischief. 

Watching the man through that win- 
ter, I came to know that something 
preyed upon his mind, and I wondered 
if it were not a vision more sinister 
than the loss of Mary Belle Hume. I 
think it was then, without reason, with- 
out the slightest evidence, that I began 
to suspect him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GHOST COMES BACK. 


THE winter passed. [lere and there 

among the hills snow still lay in 
discolored, diminishing drifts; but the 
flats had thrown off their white blanket 
and lay bare to the warming sun. New 
blades’ of grass pushed their tender 
green out from the sere, wet brown of 
last year’s stubble; early flowers 
bloomed; on the edge of the Quag the 
rich soil fell back from half a dozen 
plowshares in lengthening ribbons like 
shining black satin, without’a stone to 
mar their symmetry. And down along 
the creek the little willows put out their 
silver-gray buds, and the trees, which, 
during the past year, had grown too 
heavy for that treacherous soil, sank 
imperceptibly from sight until one day 
they disappeared into the slimy, bot- 
tomless quag beneath, leaving only a 
new, black sink hole to bubble slug- 
gishly as from the lost tree’s dying 
breath. And the warm showers of 
April came on, and of nights old folk 
shivered in their beds, hearing the Black 
Quag cry out for its victim. 

And with the quickening of spring 
old Joel Apperson’s ghost awoke from 
his winter’s sleep and relit his phantom 
candle and went about his house of 
nights—to see how snow and storm had 
damaged it, the old men said. 

Again lights flashed from the cupola; 
again late passers heard strange sounds 

















and saw a vague, white, ghostly figure 
that flitted past unglazed windows for 
a breath, then disappeared. 

It was the evening of Mary Belle’s 


announcement party that I first saw 
lights. The opening of spring, that 
iirs young hearts, had brought her 
vinter’s idyl to its long-dreamed cul- 
ination. 
One warm evening, while they sat 
on Mrs. Hume’s wide porch and 


hed an April shower caress bright, 
new jonquils and pansies, Warren Rob- 
had taken courage to put into 
rds that promise which had lain un- 
ken between them for months. 
Blushing and laughing, her big blue 
' very bright, Mary Belle told me 
about it next morning. 
“Oh, Doctor Monty,” she said exult- 
y, “it’s just perfectly won-derful! 
To think he wants me—little me! And 
‘re going to be married in June, and 
everything. Isn’t he just the grandest 
thing? We’re going to be married, 
Doctor Monty—married! Just think 
f it! Why, I never even dreamed 


1 


ingly, 


“You little scamp!’ I interrupted, 
“Of course you did. You decided to 
rry him the very first day you laid 
eyes on him; now, didn’t you? The 
poor boy never had a chance.” 
She giggled joyously. “We-ell,”’ she 
onfessed, “any girl’d have had a hard 
ime getting him away from me, if | 
id anything to say. But it sounds 
tter to say I didn’t expect it, 
know, and I’ve got to be real serious 
ow. Why, Monty—in less’n three 
months I’m going to be a grown mar 
ed lady!” 
We were just turning into the post 
thee. On the heels of Mary-Belle’s 
rds came a queer, choked sound, 
nd 1 glanced over my shoulder. 
Peter Cummings was 
noiscless as ever in his 
I don’t know how much he had 


you 


right behind us, 


rubber-soled 


He looked sick, and very, very 
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grim. I shuddered at the glare of his 
odd, green eyes. But he cat-footed 
past us without a sign, and turned the 
corner. 

Mary bBelle’s announcement party 
came a week later. Sally Putnam gave 
it for her at the hotel, and all the young 
folk for a dozen miles about were there. 
It was a great success. [Even we older 
people enjoyed it. 

Indeed, I looked in on them about 
half past eleven. A call in the lower 
village gave me an excuse, and l wanted 
to see the party. [Even at forty-odd, 
one may retain a secret liking for such 
affairs. 

Mary-Belfe greeted me rapturously. 
“Come and look at all my presents, 
Doctor Monty,” she begged. ‘‘And 
lookit!”’ She waved her left hand be- 
fore my eyes, so that its new diamond 
flashed in the lamplight. “Warren just 
put it on to-night. Isn’t it just the 
duckiest ?” 

I expressed due enthusiasm. 

“Come along, doctor,” 
“Let’s just slip outdoors a minute. I’m 
awful hot. I’ve danced single 
dance with Warren, and just now I 
made him go and dance this one with 
Sally. She’s hostess, you see, and he 
olight to give her one dance. But | 
don’t want to dance with anybody but 
Warren—not to-night. Take me out- 
doors, and we'll and down 
while I tell you what a nice man I’ve 
got!” 

She threw on some bit of flimsy silk 
and caught my arm. We slipped out 
the side door and turned up Main Street 


she invited. 


every 


walk up 


toward the hill. 


And then Mary Belle’s grasp on my 


arm tightened convulsively. With a 
frightened little cry, she pointed up 
at Apperson’s Folly, looming black 
against the starlit western sky. 


‘“ 1 P ee 1 = — 
Look, Monty! she whispered, 


“Look!” 
A tiny, wavering point of light moved 


across a window; disappeared, to flash 
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again from another—on the second 
floor this time. As we stood still, watch- 
ing with that queer thrill which such 
an uncanny sight must induce, even in 
a skeptic’s breast, it shone again briefly 
from the third story. 

And then—then that flickering, un- 
certain flame flashed from the cupola, 
ceased moving, and burned there stead- 
ily in the still night air. Dim and vague 
in its faint glow we saw—or was it 
fancy?—a white, uncertain shape, 
whose outlines seemed to change and 
flow before our fascinated eyes. 

We stared, breathless. Within the 
hotel, the barbaric strains of a popular 
air was being rendered by the Black 
Valley Jazz Band, Tubby Griggs lead- 
ing, banged and clattered to their close. 
There was a burst of handclapping, 
and the dancers sought chairs; we 
heard their feet rattling upon the waxed 
floor. 

In the sudden pause, the old clock 
in the Methodist church steeple emitted 
its usual warning wheeze; then its 
cracked bell began to clank off the 
strokes of midnight. 

As at a signal, the candlé at which 
Mary Belle and I still gazed flared 
brightly up, outlining a sheeted figure 
beside it. Then its flame gyrated wildly 
for an instant—and died. 

A horrid, strident yell resounded 
from the cupola, so loud and shrill that 
its echoes rang from the houses about 
us. Its brassy ululation had something 
about it so uncanny, so inhuman, that 
my spine seemed turned to ice. Mary 
3elle crowded close beside me; I felt 
the convulsive shuddering of her body 
against mine. 

Within the hotel some one overturned 
a chair. After a frightened, breathless 
pause, a commotion burst out; from 
doors and open windows a score of 
the bolder revelers emerged, seeing the 
source of that dreadful sound. 

So swiftly did they come that when 
that awful scream’s last echo came back 
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from Cranberry Hill, across the valley, 
half a dozen men stood with us on 
Main Street. 

And all of them, as well as Mary 
Belle and I, saw what came next. 
From the darkened cupola something 
leaped—something vague and fluttering 
and white—and plunged silently down- 
ward to the ground, rolling and tum- 
bling from terrace to terrace until it 
was hidden by the intervening bulk of 
Verne Buckmiller’s house. 

I take no credit for courage; I had 
no time to think. Perhaps it was the 
inborn instinct of the physician who 
sees a shocking accident. At any rate, 
when I realized what I was doing, I 
was running straight up Main Street 
toward the Folly. Half a dozen young 
men were at my heels, and a whole dis- 
orderly rabble of dancers and musicians 
streamed behind us. 

Breathless and panting, we reached 
the foot of the hill. No more than a 
mitiute could have passed—it was a 
scant two hundred yards—before the 
terraced slope lay open before us. 

It was empty. No shattered figure 
lay there, where once old Joel Apper- 
son, and only a few months ago young 
George Trank, had gasped out their 
last breaths. The grassy slope lay blank 
beneath the moon, while we scattered, 
questing like hounds for the dead man 
who must be there—somewhere. Had 
we not seen him fall? 

We gave it up, and gathered into a 
little group, looking at each other 
queerly. 

“Do you s’pose——” began Ed Bur- 
lingame. 

I heard a grating chuckle at my el- 
bow, and whirled. Peter Cummings 
stood there, his strange eyes shining. 
An acrid grin twisted his lips, so that 
his bristling mustache stuck straight 
out. 

“Sure I s’pose!” he said with a sneer. 
“Tt was old Joel Apperson. Didn’t find 
nobody, did yuh? No, ner you won't, 
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neither. Old Joel’s ghost jumped outa 
that cupola up yonder, just like I seen 
him jump m’self more’n oncet. It ain’t 
healthy, that cupola ain’t. George 
frank found that out last fall.” He 
laughed callously. 

| wondered where the fellow had 
come from. He had not been at the 
party; I don’t think he was invited. 
And surely he had not been here when 
we all dashed up. No doubt he had 
been prowling about in the dark some- 
where, as was his custom. 

It was Warren Roberts 
swered him. 

“Rot!” He snapped out the word 
with all the irritation of a proud young 
man betrayed by excitement into a ri- 
diculous situation, Of us all, perhaps, 
young Roberts, in the flush of his new 
betrothal, not yet inured to being con- 
idered a demigod by the little lady of 
his heart, felt most keenly this inglori- 
ous end of our mad chase. We had 

ourselves breathless to succor a 
man—and we found nothing; 
nothing but this sneering superiority of 
eter Cummings. Constitutionally a 
pragmatist, Roberts suspected a hoax. 
lle did not believe in ghosts. 

| saw the gleam of anger in his eyes 

he turned upon Peter Cummings, 
who still grinned secretly at our dis 
comfiture, 

“Rot!” repeated Warren. “You talk 
Ghosts? There’s no such 


who an- 


— 
ine 
ayving 


ke a fool. 
ing!” 
Cummings laughed again; a mirth- 
s, sneering laugh. “Mebbe so, an’ 
iebbe not,” he said sarcastically. “Feel 
cel uppish down here, don’t yuh? I 
ticed there’s plenty don’t be’lieve in 
hosts, when they’s enough other folks 
around. Why don’t you spend a night 
p yonder in th’ cupola, all alone, if 
u’ darn brave about ghosts, 


ire so 
silent circle had drawn about the 

o disputants until they faced each 
‘ther in a little open space, like prize 
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fighters. But at this last suggestion a 
murmur of dissent arose; several of 
us frowned. We felt that Peter had 
gone too far; that this was in bad taste, 
to say the least. We had not forgotten 
who taunted George Trank that Octo- 
ber evening at the social, whose sneer- 
ing challenge had driven the boy to 
that sinister cupola whence he had 
fallen to death. 

“Shut up, Peter!” I broke in. “That’s 
a poor joke. You——” 

Warren Roberts cut me off. He was 
trembling all over, white with anger. 
Indeed, Cummings’ attitude was irri- 
tating enough to all of us. 

“You can’t bluff me,” he said angrily. 
“T call you! I’m not afraid of ‘ghosts’ 
—any more than I am of you!” For at 
this last epithet Peter had crouched, 
snarling, and clenched menacing fists. 
“T’ll go up into that cupola alone, and 
I'll do it to-morrow night!” 

“Oh-h—no!” It was a quavering, 
frightened little voice right at his side. 
Unnoticed, Mary Belle Hume had ap- 
proached, in a little group of gayly 
dressed young women, in time to hear 
this rash promise. 

At Roberts’ words she broke away 
from her companions and ran to him, 
catching his arm. 

“Oh, no, Warren! You musn’t—you 
musn’t! Oh, Bobby, boy, dear!’ In 
her pitiful agitation the intimate love 
words, which at any other time she 
would have blushed to let even her 
mother hear, tumbled out uncon- 
sciously; she had forgotten the by- 
standers. “Oh, Bobby, boy, dear, prom- 
ise me you won't! Don’t you know 
—don’t you remember poor George? 
Why, you might be killed!” 

She shook his arm, sobbing aloud; 
she clutched at his lapels, turning her 
pleading face up to him. We watchers 
turned away, ashamed to watch the rev- 
elation of her heart. All but Peter 
Cummings; he looked callously on, 


sneering. 
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But the boy couldn’t back out now. 
It was too late. He had been chal- 
lenged openly, and openly he had ac- 
cepted the challenge. Now, I knew, 
he would go up to Apperson’s Folly, 
as he had promised, spite of old Joel’s 
spirit. And little Mary Belle’s plead- 
ings only hardened his resolve. 

No one should him afraid, 
Mary Belle least of all. In such a sit- 
uation, how could he consider pru- 
dence? It is the deepest fear of youth 
—that one might be thought to be a 
coward. Only age is wise enough and 
brave enough to dare even the imputa- 
tion of cowardice. 

“I will go,” he repeated stubbornly. 
“To-morrow night, at eleven o’clock, I 
will go to Apperson’s Folly and climb 
up to the cupola and stay there, alone, 


th int- 
tiainis 


oar: ee ee 
until daylight! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NIGHT IN THE CUPOLA. 


OBERTS took Mary Belle home; 
the party had broken up by corfi- 
mon consent. No one seemed to care 
to go back and dance. Walking be- 
hind the couple, I heard her tearfully 
begging “Bobby boy dear” to give it 
up, not to go near the Folly, until I 
had to turn off at my corner. 

And next morning she was waiting 
in my office before I had even had my 
breakfast. 

“Oh, doctor, dear,” she begged, and 
her little nose was quite pink with 
weeping. Her eyes were wide and 
tragic, and there were great, violet 
shadows beneath them. “Oh, doctor, 
dear—don’t let him do it! You talk 
to him; he thinks you’re just wonder- 
ful. Go and see him, won’t you? 
Make him not go up there. Oh, if he 
does, I just know he’ll get killed, too. 
And I can’t bear it, doctor, indeed I 
can’t!” And the big tears hopped down 
her cheeks. “If he’s killed, why, I'll 
just die, too. So there!” 


I soothed her as best I might, and 
turned her over to the ministrations 
of my wife. And I promised to use 
my influence with Roberts—the more 
readily because I, too, felt the least bit 
uneasy about the affair. Not that | 
was ready, even yet, to believe in Jvel 
Apperson’s ghost, but one young man 
had lost his life in an attempt to solve 
the mystery of the cupola. And I didn’t 
want \Varren Roberts to be the second. 

So I got my hat and set off to find 
him. I did not get far. At the corner 
[ met him hurrying toward my house. 

“Just looking for you, doctor,” he 
began. “I want to have a talk with 
you about—about this Apperson’s Folly 
business. Can you spare me a few 
minutes 7” 

Of course I could, seeing that I had 
just started out for that very purpose. 
So we turned back into my office, and 
I shut the door against the sound of 
Mary Belle’s muffled weeping, and 
turned upon my guest. 

“You're a blamed young fool, War- 
ren,” | told him. The whole situation 
was so unnecessary, and he had brought 
it on himself. My own half-confessed 
fears irritated me, and I vented my 
irritation upon its cause. 

The young fellow grinned at me en- 
gagingly; a wheedling, propitiatory 
grin. [ie had a way with him, 

“T know I made an ass of myself,” 
he confessed. “But I couldn’t very well 
help it, could I? That Cummings is 
an annoying animal. And now I’m in 
for it, and I want your advice. I don’t 
believe in ghosts—not even in the dark. 
But there’s something up in that cupola. 
There must be to make that awful 
screech we heard last night. And 
something scared young Trank out of 
the window last fall, too. What do 
you think it can be, doctor? And what 
are we going to do about it?” 

I stared at him in silence for a mo- 
ment, overcome by the calm impudence 
of that “we.” 
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“Seems to me it’s your own business, 
young fellow,” I said. “You got your- 
self into it.” 

But he only went on grinning and 
waited for help. So presently 1 was 
forced to continue. 

“Let’s talk it over,” I 
“There’s something up there. All right ; 
there’s been some one, then. I don’t 
believe in ghosts, either. Somebody’s 
carried a candle about; somebody’s 
made that frightful racket; somebody 
threw a sheet or a dummy of some 
kind out of the window last night.” 

“And somebody threw George Trank 
out last year.” 

“Exactly. Who, then? Listen, my 
son. Don’t it seem to you that Peter 
Cummings is very anxious to get his 
rivals to spend a night up in that 
cupola?” 

Roberts stared at me. I stared 
back. This question, born of long-held, 
half-conscious suspicion, had never 
clearly phrased itself until now; but, 
having asked it, I fell to thinking. In- 
after incident came into my 
mind; chance remarks, unheeded hith- 
erto; Peter’s queer, worried conduct, as 
of a guilty man. 

“He’s always prowling round nights,” 
I argued. “When I come to think of 
it, he’s been out somewhere every time 
lights have been seen in the Folly. And 
that time I went up there and searched 
the place, I ran into him outside right 
And last night—he wasn’t 
at Sally Putnam’s party, was he? Well, 

saw him until we all got to 
Apperson’s Folly, and then there he 
right among us all of a sudden. 
He'd have had time to carry that candle 
to the cupola, chuck something out, 
pped in a sheet, and rush down and 
and hide it, all before we got 
And——” Then I stopped, 


suggested. 


cident 


afterward. 


nol ody 


om 


” agreed my guest. “That won't 
He certainly wasn’t up there the 
5 


ght George Trank was killed. Re- 
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member, I was with him every minute 
from the time you took George up 
there? I walked back with him at mid- 
night, and we stood at the foot of the 
hill with you when poor Trank fell out 
—or jumped. And, anyhow,” he ar- 
gued, “if he’d been up there, it wouldn’t 
account for that noise. No human be- 
ing, Peter Cummings or anybody else, 
ever yelled like that!” 

He shivered unconsciously at the 
memory of that gruesome sound, his 
eyes widening with superstitious fear. 
Indeed, in that setting of still midnight, 
striking discordantly across the tolling 
of the ghost hour, shrilling out from 
that ghost-haunted cupola like the 
clamor of devils unchained, it had been 
an outcry to shake the disbelief of the 
sturdiest pragmatist. In bald daylight, 
it might have been less-dreadful, per- 
haps; as it was—well, even yet that 
strident dissonance comes back to me 
at times in my dreams to jerk me, wide- 
eyed and perspiring, from my bed. 

I waived the point. “Somebody car- 
ries that candle,” I insisted stubbornly. 
“Somebody’s been prowling round that 
old house of nights, and Peter Cum- 
mings is our local night hawk. Let’s 
stick to that. How he manages to hide, 
when anybody searches the place; how 
he makes that beastly racket—if he 
does make it—I don’t know. But I'll 
tell you what to do, and maybe we'll 
find out. 

“You promised to go up to the Folly 
at eleven o’clock to-night, didn’t you? 
Well, get Verne Buckmiller and a 
couple of young chaps, too, if you like; 
ask them to meet you at the Greek’s 
and watch you start out. I'll drop a 
word to Verne, so he’ll be on the look- 
He lives right under the hill, you 
know. All right; have it fully under- 
stood that you don’t go up to Apper- 
See that Peter 


out. 


son’s Folly until eleven. 
Cummings knows that. And then, about 
out on 
1’ drop 


dusk, I'll have a call to make 


the Savage Road somewhere. 
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downtown and ask you to come along’ 
to kill the evening. And we'll see that 
Peter hears that, too. 

“But we won't go far. We'll drive 
up onto-the ridge road, and around back 
of the Folly, and leave my car there, 
in Jerry Lapham’s barn. And we'll 
cut across lots—it’s only about half a 
mile—and come into the Folly by the 
back way. Ill take my flash light, and 
we'll climb up into the cupola and hide 
there—if we can find a place—and see 
what happens. Nothing, maybe; but 
we'll be sure that nobody’s in 
waiting for you. 
while you go downtown and 
Verne and the rest and come back 
again. And if anybody sneaks in to 
shove you out of that window, one or 
the other of us’ll nab him.” 

So it was agreed. Warren hurried 
off to work, an hour late, and I set 
about my own business. 

Mary Belle went home a little com- 
forted by my promise that her beau 
would not be leit alone in the cupola, 
and all day, as I drove about and took 
temperatures and felt pulses and dis- 
pensed pills I abused myself for a sus- 
picious old idiot. 

Sunset came at last. After supper I 
drove downtown, to find Warren Rob- 
erts sitting on the hotel. steps, enjoy- 
ing a cigarette. He did not seem half 
as nervous as I was. 

Casting a casual glance about me, I 
saw Peter Cummings lounging on the 
bench in front of the Greek’s candy 
shop. He seemed uneasy; he fidgeted 
and twisted about continually, and I 
fancied that he watched young Robert 
from beneath his pulled-down cap. 

I stopped my engine to be sure my 
voice would carry. 

“Warren!” I called loudly. “Oh, 
Warren Roberts! Want to go for a 
drive?” 

“Where tof” the boy called back. 
Peter Cummings, on his bench across 
the road, leaned far forward, listening. 


meet 


“Out to Hi Templeton’s, at Fuller’s 
Four Corners--on the Savage Road, 
you know. I'll get you back by half 
past ten, in plenty of time to shake 
hands with Joel .Apperson.” 

Roberts laughed uncertainly. Per- 
haps my jest was not in very good taste, 
but | was rather keyed up that night. 

“All right!” he shouted, and came 
out to the car. 

As I started my engine again, I saw 
that Cummings had settled back once 
more. I fancied that his very posture 
expressed relief and satisfaction. 

And so we started. The whole vil- 
lage—even Molly, my wife—believed 
that we were on our way to the Four 
Corners, and safely far from Apper- 
son’s Folly for another three hours at 
least. 

We drove along the well-paved Sav- 
ige Road for two miles or then 
urned off to the right upon the nar- 
row, grass-grown track that ran along 
the crest of West Hill and then swerved 
off, half a mile from the Folly, into 
Hardscrabble Valley. Down the steep 
grade my stanch little car puffed and 
snorted, with much squealing of hard- 
used brake bands, down into the stony 
wilderness which marked the beginning 
of Lost Nation. 

It was a forlorn, desolate region, 
whose occasional deserted hovel, built 
of cobblestones and deadwood and bits 
of old board, only enhanced its air of 
oppressive desuetude. 

No man lived in Hardscrabble Val- 
ley, save only Jerry Lapham, a queer, 
crusty old bachelor, reputed to be very 
rich. He.had been crossed in love, the 
old men whispered, and ever since he 
had loved solitude. His fertile farm 
stretched back over the slope of West 
Hill, and almost to the edge of the vil- 
lage; but he had chosen to build a house 
out here at its very farthest edge, where 
his only neighbors were the rotting old 
log chateau, the miserable, empty ken- 
nels of long-dead French peasants who 
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could not survive transplantation to this 
unfriendly soil, and the half-wild cattle 
which grazed among them, lean and 
half-starved. 

At  Lapham’s lonely house, we 
stopped. Its stooped owner emerged 
from the cow barn, milk pail in hand 
—for he was a farmer of the old school, 
who did his chores by lantern light— 
and listened silently to my explanation. 

He was all for going with us, but I 
dissuaded him. A house full of watch- 
ers would surely frighten off our ghost. 
So he yielded, and we drove the car 
into his carriage house and set out 
through the pasture lane for Apper- 
son’s Folly, which loomed as command- 
ingly on its hilltop from this side as 
from the other. 


It was dark when we entered the back - 


door, moving on tiptoe, our voices un- 
consciously hushed to a whisper, al- 
though we had no expectation of any 
visitor—as yet. 

Cautiously, without showing any 
light, we went through the old place, 
one watching the exits while the other 
searched, until we were sure all three 
floors were empty. And then we 
mounted to the cupola. 

Here it was less dark than in the dun- 
geonlike gloom below, but we could 
barely make out each other’s figures. 
The night was clear enough; but black, 
as only starlit nights in spring can be. 
And the moon would not rise before 
eleven. 

The cupola empty and un- 
changed. The glass of George Trank’s 
broken lantern still littered its floor; the 
rickety old chair from which he had 
sprung to his death still lay overturned, 
six feet from the nearest window. 
whispered 


was 


“Where can we hide?” 
Roberts. 
| pointed up at the loose boards above 
“Give me a leg.” 
He demurred. ‘‘There’s no 
He’ll surely 


room 
see us—if he 


“Wait and see,” I whispered back. 
“Maybe he won't look up.” 

Still grumbling, the boy stooped 
down. I stepped on his back, reached 
up and caught at a joist. Not with- 
out difficulty I scrambled up, and was 
presently sitting on a dusty board full 
of slivers, my head bumping the 
shingles above me. 

Roberts swung himself up without 
any effort. He was a lithe, muscular 
young man. _ Sitting me, all 
doubled up beneath the low roof, he 
glanced about. 

“More room than I thought,” he mut- 
tered in a surprised voice. 

From beneath, one would not have 
thought that even a single man could 
crouch upon the few loose 
boards which lay across the joists in 
one corner of the cupola, forming there 
a bit of rickety ceiling. But, having 
scrambled up, we found a fairly com- 
modious refuge; a sort of triangular 
room, perhaps five feet wide, three feet 
high at its inner, open side, and fall- 
ing away to a sharp angle at the other, 
where the roof sloped down to the 
Six two-inch planks, remains, 


beside 


unseen 


eaves. 
perhaps, of some workman’s scaffold, 
formed its floor; good, honest plank, 
sawed out before all the timber had 
been stripped from these hills, and each 
full eight inches wide. 

Panting in our cramped quarters, legs 
swinging out over the edge, we ar- 
ranged them more evenly, spacing them 
two inches or so apart, that we might 
peer down through the cracks between. 
They were twelve-foot planks, so that 
our hiding place, when finished, held 
room in plenty for both of us. 

Roberts dropped to the floor, and 
stared up. Through the cracks I saw 
his tip-tilted face, a white blur in the 
Then he swung himself back 
beside me. 

“Splendid!” he whispered. “I can’t 
see a thing, even with those wide cracks, 
We're perfectly safe up here—and, doc- 


lark. 
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tor; here’s what became of the ghost 
when you and Buckmiller and those 
others were hunting for him. And 
while George Trank sat down there, 
maybe.” 

“It couldn’t have been Peter Cum- 
mings, then,” I objected. Shielding its 
gleam with my coat, I turned on my 
flash to look at my watch. It was half 
past nine; we had spent a long time 
searching the old house. “Get back 
out of sight,” I commanded. “We're 
liable to have visitors before long.” 

Obediently the boy swung his long 
legs up onto the planks, and we lay 
sprawled out amid dust and splinters 


and cobwebs. It was close and hot 


up there beneath the warped, rotting 
shingles; black dark, and cramped and 

Young Roberts fished 
and [ checked him irri- 


uncomfortable. 
out a cigarette, 
tably. 

“You can’t smoke here, you young 
idiot! Might as well ring a bell. Don’t 
you suppose our ghost has a nose?” 

He grunted disgust, and began to 
poke and fumble in the dark angle be- 
tween rafters and eaves and the half- 
finished sheathing above one window. 
Presently he exclaimed aloud, drag- 
ging out some soft, bulky thing which 
showed dimly white in the blackness. 

“Lookit, doc,” he cried. “Our ghost’s 
been up here; I’ve got his shroud!” 

He displayed a rolled-up sheet, spread 
it out, and began to feel it over. 

“Yeah,” he went on, “it’s got a sort 
of a hood on it, with eyeholes, and 
everything. See?” 

My ears, straining there in the dark, 
caught a far, faint stir somewhere be- 
neath us; an almost inaudible creak, as 
of some warped plank protesting at a 
heavy, silent tread. 

“Shut up!” I said sharply. “Listen!” 

Breathless, we both waited. Deep 
silence; I heard my own heart pound; 
I heard Roberts’ suppressed breathing; 
I heard the first hungry whine of an 
early mosquito, 
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And then—from the second floor, I 
fancied—we heard another tiny sound; 
the scuff of loose plaster beneath a cau- 
tious foot. 

A longer wait; it seemed an age. I 
wondered whether it were possible that 
any human being could move so si- 
lently; whether my nerves had not be- 
trayed me, misinterpreting one of the 
creaking complaints such old houses 
make of nights. I wondered whether 
those tiny sounds might not herald the 
coming of a veritable ghost. 

Right beneath us, in the black stair 
well, another board creaked, startlingly 
loud. Roberts clutched my elbow 
fiercely. 

Blinking down through my crack, 
straining my eyes, I suddenly became 
aware of a blacker spot in the dark- 
ness. 

Silently—so silently it moved that | 
marveled at it—a dim-seen figure 
emerged from the stair well joint by 
joint, as Banquo’s ghost rises through 
his trapdoor in the play. 

It reached the stairhead and stood 
just underneath us, upon the floor of 
the cupola. Full in what faint light 
there was, I saw—Peter Cummings. 


CHAPTER 


PETER 


IX. 
THE CUMMINGS. 
ETER CUMMINGS stood beneath 
us, quite still, as though listening. 
We held our breath while he stared to 
right and left, out of the windows, and 
back down the stairway—but never up 
toward us. 

At last he seemed satisfied that he 
was quite alone; but throughout the 
odd activities which busied him for a 
fav minutes he stopped often to peer 
from the windows lest any one might 
be climbing the hill toward the old 
house. From the cupola he had a view 
of the whole village; I realized afresh 
that he could have seen an investigator 
approaching in ample time to descend 
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and slip out by the back door, if he 
chose. But I hoped most fervently that 
neither Verne Buckmiller nor old Lap- 
ham nor any other inquisitive body 
would come by and drive Peter to cover 
in his chosen hiding place, which we 
had preémpted. 

Crouching lest his shadow be seen, 
Cummings moved silently toward the 
window which overlooked the town; 
the window from which old Joel, and 
last year young Trank,. had fallen. 
Avoiding its opening, he approached 
its right-hand jamb from one side. 

Here he knelt a moment, fumbling 
mysteriously beneath the baseboard 
which filled the space between floor and 
sill, I heard the faint clink of metal 
on metal. 

Then he retraced his steps, still 
crouching, and made a wide circuit 
about that old, overturned chair, to get 
to the other side of the window. 

Again he knelt beside the left-hand 
window jamb; again he fumbled be- 
neath its sill, and again I heard the 
tiny click of metals. 

Then he backed away cautiously to 
the middle of the floor, and picked up 
the fallen chair. 

Stooping far over to scan the floor 
boards, as for some sign there, he set 
the chair up, facing that fatal window; 
set it carefully, as though his plans re- 
quired a certain exact position and di- 
rection, 

“There,” he muttered half aloud. 
“He'll prob’ly set right down an’ not 
think t’ move it. Don’t make much 
dif’rence if he a Ned I’d ruther 
have it come the right time.” 

He knelt down behind the re- 
arranged chair, and drew something 
from a pocket. I could not see what; it 
was still quite dark, although the sky 
began to brighten faintly in that beauti- 
ful change of still spring nights—the 
moon dawn. 

it must have been a chisel or some- 
thing of the kind, for presently we 
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heard the screech of reluctant nails, and 
a short board—one of the rough odds 
and ends which made up the temporary 
floor of the cupola—tilted up on its 
edge. 

Cummings groped in the dark gap 
thus revealed; there was an odd, click- 
ing whir, repeated several times. For 
a minute or so he continued to fumble, 
as though adjusting something under 
the floor. Then he turned the board 
back down again and fastened it in 
place, driving its nails with his chisel 
muffled in his cap, so that even we could 
scarcely hear the sound of blows. 

Something startled him; perhaps one 
of us, so close above him, made an 
involuntary movement. 

At any rate, he sprang lithely up- 
right, head canted alertly, and stood 
rigid and breathless, listening. 

Korea moment all was still as death; 
none of us three, I think, so much as 
breathed. In the silence we heard, 
far off across the valley, the faint toot- 
ing of an auto horn. 

Then, as my ears adjusted them- 
selves, straining for the sound which 
had disturbed Cummings, I fancied that 
I could hear, from beneath the floor, 
a faint, muffled; burring noise, insist- 
ently continuous. It was the ticking 
of a “death watch,” I thought—that 
curious insect sound one sometimes 
hears in the walls of old houses, like 
a busy watch counting off the seconds. 
The “death watch” our old men call 
it, and fancy that these little bugs check 
off the last breaths of a dying man 
somewhere. When the sound stops, 
they shiver, thinking that another soul 
has passed into eternity. 

Peter grunted. Evidently he had de- 
cided that no danger threatened him. 
He stood for a moment, behind the 
replaced chair, looking out across the 
valley toward Cranberry Hill, over 
which the great moon’s rim began to 
peep. A single tiny ray shot through 


a gap in the old roof and struck square 
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in my face. I fancied that it had a 
reddish tinge. 

Beside me I felt a noiseless move- 
went. Young Roberts was stirring with 
no more sound than the stealthy move- 
ments of [eter Cummings had made. 

Before | realized what he was about, 
the boy had dropped, catlike, to the 
floor below. Peering down through my 
crack, | saw that he had draped himself 
in the “ghost’s” shroudlike sheet. 

Even to me he was a fearsome shape, 
standing there, tall and silent—a waver- 
ing, sheeted figure, without visible 
limbs, without head or face. Only his 
eyes showed cavernously through the 
eyeholes of his cerement. 

There had been no sound; but Peter 
Cummings, feeling some presence near 
him perhaps, wheeled suddenly. 

As he did so the round moon seemed 
to leap clear of the hill in one instant; 
its full rays streamed level and straight 
in at the wide windows, illuminating 
that still figure uncannily. 

And Peter Cummings—for a breath 
he stood stock-still, mouth hanging open, 
his green eyes glowing and flickering 
strangely. 

Then, with a weak, stunned gasp he 
put out both hands defensively to ward 
off this Nemesis, and to back 
slowly toward the fatal window. 

“Wh-who are you?” he breathed, his 
voice a mere broken whisper. 

The shrouded figure did not speak; 
it moved forward, with a 
ghostly fluttering of draperies. Under 
the bright moon it seemed to shine 
faintly; it seemed luminous with an 
eerie phosphorescence of its own. 

“Wh-who repeated Peter, and 
then, “I know you! L-leave me be, 
George Trank—leave me go!” 

Even then I wondered that he should 
have thought this young Trank’s ghost, 
not Joel Apperson’s, the rightful spirit 
of the cupola. His next words enlight- 
ened me. 

“I—I never did a thing.” 


began 


one pace 


The silent 


shape took one step more, and Peter 
backed again, overturning the chair be- 
hind him. He cowered, sobbing. *‘Oh-h 
—oh-h-h, yes, I did!” he whined. “I— 
I'll c-confess—only leave me go down! 
It was me did it, George—it was me 
k-killed you. Oh-h-h!” 

Still the shape advanced inexorably. 
Still Peter Cummings, eyes fixed upon 
it in the fascinated stare of a snake- 
charmed rabbit, backed slowly toward 
the window. He had forgotten all else 
but this: that George Trank’s ghost 
had come back to take vengeance. 

And then, while he was still a safe 
six feet from the window, he staggered 
and swayed. 

Hle took one more step backward, 
and the floor rose up before him as 
though a veritable spirit thrust it up 
with his coming. 

before him the floor rose up, tilting; 
behind him that fatal window length- 
ened suddenly, so that from my perch 
I looked down through it and saw the 
ground beneath. 

And Peter Cummings, with 
dreadful scream, pitched backward 
through it as a cake of ice slides down 
its chute into the bin, and disappeared 
from our view. 

In the hushed pause that followed, 
the section of flooring which had tilted 
up fell back into place silently; the 
window gap closed from below upward 
until it had regained its normal size. 

And then we heard a horrid, crunch- 
ing thud; that dreadful sound of a hu- 
man body fallen f great 


one 


trom 
height, which tells of splintered bones. 

There was no outcry; but a succes- 
sion of lesser bumpings told us how 
that which had been Peter Cummings 
rolled and bounded from terrace to ter- 
race, as had his victim before him, to 
come to rest at last at the foot of the 
hill, at Verne Buckmiller’s very door, 
as George Trank’s body had come to 
rest and Joel Apperson’s forty years 
ago. 


some 





The 
CHAPTER X. 


THE GHOST IS 
GASPING and sobbing, Warren 
Roberts whirled and _ plunged 
down the winding stair, struggling with 
his clumsy sheet as he ran. | slid down 
irom my perch and hurried after him. 

Luckily his wrappings impeded him 
for an instant, so that I could seize his 
shoulder. 

“Hold on! Stop it!’ I clamored at 
him. “Go slow; we don’t know what 
other devilish traps he laid downstairs.” 

Reluctantly enough, Roberts yielded, 
and | preceded him down the stairs, 
testing each step as I went, searching 
with my flash light for holes in the 
floor, for stair treads torn up, for I 
knew not what other pitfalls. My 
nerves were very badly shaken; I knew 
what had befallen George Trank now 
—and knew that nothing but a miracle 
could have saved my companion from 
a like fate had he gone up to the cupola 
at the appointed time without recon- 
noitering. 

Koberts was crying openly. “I never 
meant to do it, doctor,” he wailed. “I 
hadn’t any idea—I didn’t dream of any 
such thing. I only meant to scare him, 
I thought he was going to play ghost 
and try to frighten me, and I'd turn 
the tables on him. And now—and now 
I’ve killed him! What happened, any- 
Way ?” 

“Don’t you worry,” I told him grimly, 
“It served him right; you’ve saved the 
county the expense of sending him to 
the chair, that’s all. What happened? 
Why, he’d fixed a trapdoor in the floor 

with a counter weight to hold it up, 
[ suppose. George Trank stepped on 
it, and slid out through the window. 
And to-night you scared Peter so that 
he backed onto it himself—and it killed 
him, too. Another engineer hoist with 
his own petard, that’s all. For once 
the punishment fitted the crime.” 

We found no more traps. | 


LAID. 
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Peter had not dreamed that his victims 
could escape that devilish contrivance 
in the cupola. And presently we were 
tumbling down the steep grade to where 
Verne Luckmiller, warned, no doubt, 
by Peter’s last scream, already stood 
over a shattered corpse. 

He looked up at our coming, his 
gray chin beard bristling with excite- 
ment. 

“How’d it happen?” he demanded. 
“A ghost, or what? And what was 
Pete here doing up in the cupola? I 
s’posed Roberts was t’ go up alone? 
And it ain’t hardly eleven o'clock, anya 
ways. | was just startin’ downtown 
when I heerd him yell.” 

“No ghost at all,” | answered. “Or, 
if it was, the ghost is laid now. There’s 
a trap up there, Verne—the floor boards 
are all loose.” 

And I knelt beside the fallen body. 
Peter was quite dead. His neck was 
broken. 

“Floor loose?’ queried Verne, tug- 
ging at his beard. “It was all tight 
enough when you an’ me was up there 
las’ week.” 

“It isn’t any longer,” I said, rising. 
“IT don’t know just how he worked it, 
though. Let’s go back and see. but 
first we'll have to take care of the 
corpse.” 

‘Fetch it into my place. We c’n 
lay him out there f’r now. He ain’t got 
no kin, anyways.” 

So it was done. We bore the man- 
gled body into Buckmiller’s house and 
laid it out upon the sofa in his parlor. 
That done, we started back up the hill. 

By the time we were climbing the 
twisting stairs to the cupola it was al- 
most midnight. Indeed, as I stepped 
out onto its floor, the old church clock 
struck the hour. 

And close upon its heels rang out 
once more that horrid yell, which I 
heard now for the third time. 

If I had had time for two steps more 
before it came I think that I should 
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have made the third victim of Peter 
Cummings’ trap. That frightful stridu- 
lation caught me unawares; it came 
from beneath my very feet, and I leaped 
from it involuntarily. 

But I caught myself in time, and 
turned to my companions. 

“Wh-what was it?” whispered Buck- 
miller. He was trembling. Well, so 
was I, 

“More of Peter Cummings’ fixings,” 
I replied, remembering his mysterious 
occupation with something beneath the 
floor. “Let’s take a look at it first off.” 

The cold chisel still lay where its 
owner had dropped it when he saw 
the “ghost.” My light soon picked it 
up. Grasping it, | pried that loose 
board up once more. 

Beneath it, in a little nest between 
two joists, lay an odd_ assortment. 
Lath had been nailed across this part 
of the ceiling below, and on this lay 
a cheap alarm clock, a battery of four 
dry cells, and a thing like a big tele- 
phone transmitter. I pulled it out, 
heedless of its wiring. 

It was an automobile signal horn—a 
siren, rather; one of those electrical 
contrivances which produce a demoni- 
acal shriek of warning. This was pecul- 
iarly atrocious; the luckless pedestrian 
at whom it howled, I fancy, would have 
been frozen in his place, to be knocked 
down and run over. 

My pulling at it made a connection, 
for it burst out again, in my very hands, 
with that horrible, strident clamor, and 
I dropped it as though it had been hot. 

It was a clever arrangement; fiend- 
ishly clever. Anywhere—even though 
one knew its source—it would have 
been a beastly noise. But in the mid- 
night dark and silence of a haunted 
house, bursting out at one’s very feet 
—no wonder that George Trank, start- 
ing away from its menace, staggered 
onto the trap set for him. 

The affair was so arranged that the 
alarm clock touched it off. The clock 


had been wound, and its alarm set for 
midnight. But its bell had been re- 
moved; instead of it a push button had 
been fastened in place with tire tape, 
so that the first blow of the alarm’s 
hammer had made an electrical con- 
nection which was held until the alarm 
ran down and its hammer dropped 
finally back. 

It was nothing very intricate; any 
electrical amateur could have made a 
similar arrangement with an old clock, 
an auto horn, and a few dry cells. But 
it was effective. 

I disconnected all the wires. I didn’t 
want to hear that sound again, even 
though I knew now what made it. Then 
we turned our attention to the tilting 
floor. 

Walking wide of the eastern window, 
as had Cummings, I stepped cautiously 
up to its edge. Holding to the frame, 
I pressed one foot on the seemingly 
solid floor. 

It sank beneath me at a touch. A 
segment of flooring six feet long and 
the width of the big window dropped 
down, swinging on a pivot, and took 
the window sill with it. At the inner 
end the jagged ends of a dozen boards 
tilted up. 

We went back at daybreak to study 
the thing out fully. Then we found 
that Cummings had removed the base- 
board which ran from floor edge to win- 
dow sill. As it happened, this had been 
pieced in the laying, so that there was 
a joint at each side of the east window. 
The short board between them Peter 
had taken off and then replaced upon 
hidden hinges so that it swung up like 
a trapdoor. 

Beneath it he had sawed through 
the window sill and the clapboards be- 
low, so that the sill lay loose between 
the window jambs. Then he had taken 
up a dozen of the short, rough floor 
boards, sawed through the joists be- 
neath, and nailed them together. An 
iron rod, whose ends pivoted in stout 
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staples fastened to untouched joists on 
either side, crossed this movable sec- 
tion of flooring eighteen inches from 
its inner end. And several heavy pieces 
of old iron, fastened beneath this inner 
end, formed a counterpoise to keep the 
swinging trap in place. 

We worked it repeatedly. As little 
as twenty pounds, at the window sill, 
would tilt the trap. The sill, sawed 
loose from its sides, dropped with the 
floor, and a loose clapboard below al- 
lowed it to swing down into the little 
entry hall under the cupola. Once the 
weight was removed, the counterpoise 
swung the trap back into place—and 
no one could see where it had 
for the original ends and sides of the 
floor boards formed its ends and sides. 
The swinging baseboard hid the sawed 
edges of the clapboards, and beneath 
it Peter had placed the last surety of 
concealment. 

Two heavy hooks, one at either side 
of the window, caught into staples fixed 
in the studding. When these were fas- 
tened they held floor and sill in place 
so that no weight would move them. 
Then one might move about with im- 
punity, as we all had, searching; and 
without the secret of the swinging hase- 
hoard, one would look in vain for any 
concealed trap. 

There was almost nothing to be seen 
from below, either, even now that we 
what to look for. As I have 
said, part of the ceiling of the third- 
floor hall had been lathed, and these 
lath hid Cummings’ counterweights and 
his pivot and covered the sawn joists 
30 that they seemed whole. A loose 
clapboard or two, just below the ceil- 
ing, to leave space for the miserable 
trap to swing down into this room; 
that was all one could see, and none 
of us blamed ourselves greatly for not 
discovering this pitfall earlier. 

There is no more to say. Peter Cum- 
mings, morbidly in love with Mary 
Belle, had fancied that he might win 


, 
been, 


knew 
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her if George Trank were out of the 
way. He “faunted” the old house; he 
it was who bore those ghostly lights, 
and his were the hammer and saw heard 
of nights, when folk had whispered 
that Joel Apperson had come back to 
finish his house. 

When he -had laid a foundation of 
superstition and had finished his cow- 
ardly trap, he made an occasion to taunt 
poor George into spending a night in 
the cupola. 

\nd, just before the boy went up 
there, he had slipped into the old place 
to unfasten his trapdoor and set the 
clock which should that horrid 
screech at midnight. Then he had set 
old chair facing the eastward 


loose 


the one 
window. 

If Trank had walked about at all, 
he must have been thrown out at once. 
If he merely sat down in that chair, 
Cummings’ ghastly noise maker, at mid- 
night, would startle him onto the pit 
fall—as it did. 

And then Peter, with an unshakable 
alibi—was he not with me when his 
victim fell to death?—rushed up to the 
cupola ahead of us all, swung up the 
baseboard and set his hooks in place 
again. When we others reached the 
cupola all was in order; the floor was 
safe, and no one suspected his crime. 

Then Mary Belle flouted him, after 
all. Whether he still had hopes of her, 
or whether he planned to slay Warren 
Roberts in revenge, no one can say. 
At any rate, he set his trap once more; 
the ghost came back; he baited his in- 
tended victim into a promise to spend 
a night in the cupola; and when he 
crept up to open Warren Roberts’ door 
to death we caught him in the act— 
and Peter Cummings, like many an- 
other plotter, fell into the pit which 
he himself had dug. 

Warren and Mary Belle are married 
now, and no ghost has ever walked in 
the cupola of Apperson’s Folly since 
that night. 
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HE Early Bird’s unprepossess- 
ing chest achieved a cocky 
convexity, and he flicked his 
cigarette ash into the tray of 
the smoking stand with an ‘airy, im- 
portant flourish; he grinned tantaliz- 
ingly at Mr. Amos Clackworthy and 
winked mysteriously at George Bascom. 

“Yeah,” he agreed in response to 
Mr. Clackworthy’s somewhat bewil- 
dered protest, “I gotcha; this little jaunt 
to Noo York, the home of th’ Wise- 
heimers, th’ nifty village what claims 
a corner on kale and culture, is for 
pleasure only; you don’t want me to 
take nothin’ back to Chi but a receipted 
hotel bill, th’ memory of bum booze 
at a dollar a throw, a coupla new vaude- 
ville jokes, and a post-card picture of 
th’ Woolworth Buildin’.” 

“But,” argued Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
do not feel in the humor of engaging 
in one of our delectable and protitable 
adventures; I brought and Bas- 
com here purely for recreation. To be 
sure, James, I do not recognize the 
sanctity of wealth; it is simply, to use 
an agrarian metaphor, the wisdom of 
plowing in familiar fields where the 
crop of golden grain responds to my 
well-established methods of cultivation. 
Perhaps later-——”’ 

“All right, Noah Webster, two-I,” 
The Early Bird said mockingly, failing 
to show his usually awed impatience 
over the master confidence man’s verbal 


ad 
tl 


you 


legerdemain, “just go ahead and crack 
a jaw over them fancy words. I dunno 
as anybody’s asked you to take that 
bean of yours outta cold storage. | 
find I gotta think box that’s in pretty 
fair workin’ order when it’s oiled up 
real proper. 
“Little ol’ Noo 

like I was kinda welcome; ol’ Pop 
Knickerbocker’s been givin’ me th’ glad 
mitt right along—although th’ graspin’ 
old’ cuss always manages to palm a 
ten-case note about every ti 


Vawt’. % ae ee 
,aWKS been actin 


time he 
squeezes th’ well-known fingers in th’ 
long-lost-brother welcome.” 

‘James, your philosophy is crudely 
picturesque, but very sound,” and Mr. 
Clackworthy smiled. 

“So,” proceeded The Early Bird with 
a triumphant grin, “I’m sort of plannin’ 
that Daddy Knee-pants is gonna give 
me a kinda farewell present to show 
proper appreciation for my visit—I’m 
predictin’ that about a hundred century 
notes, done up with a nifty little rabber 
band in th’ center, will be th’ present.” 

“Ten thousand dollars, eh, James?’ 
queried Mr. Clackworthy. “You have 
designs on such an amount?” 

“Your calculatin’ machine is workin’ 
perfect,” The Early Bird replied. 
“When th’ train dispatcher gives th’ 
Twentieth Century th’ high ball down 
in Grand Central Terminal, yours truly 
will be playin’ tag with th’ little germ 
family on a roll of yellow ones. I gotta 
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scheme—a grand scheme that’s brand- 
new even for little ol’ Noo Yawk, eh, 
George?” 

And George 
agreement. 

“It sounds good to me,” he agreed. 

“But,” objected Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
have reserved a drawing-room on the 
Twentieth Century for to-morrow 
noon; L have telegraphed to Mrs. Clack- 
worthy,that I shall be home Thursday 
morning.” 

“Ll be handin’ my grip to th’ same 
train porter,” and The Early Bird 
chuckled. “Say! How long do you 
think it’s gonna take me to get ten thou- 
sand berries in this town? ‘This is a 
live place; they do business quick in 
Daddy Knickerbocker’s burg.” 

“You mean that you will have com- 
pleted this major operation in financial 
surgery by train time to-morrow!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Clackworthy, aghast that 
any money-enticing scheme should be 
so hastily formulated and executed; he 
himself insisted on arranging his own 
adventures with a strict regard for the 
minute and seemingly inconse- 
quential details. “When, pray tell, did 
you find the time to work this thing 
out ?” 

“[ gotta hunch the other day—and | 
played it quick.” 

George Bascom nodded with 
phatic admiration for The Early Bird’s 
promptness of decision. 

“T'll say he played it quick,’ he 
agreed heartily. “He met young 
Queensberry down in the bar Monday 
afternoon while you were in the bar- 
ber shop. You’ve heard of Queens- 
berry, the chorus girl’s friend, who 
has a few million dollars and a news- 
paper reputation? Queensberry’ was 
pretty well oiled up; not wabbly, but 
just sort of—well, democratic. He and 
James here had a drink or two and, 
first thing you know, The Early Bird 
was handing him a fine song and dance 
about some sort of a business deal, 


Jascom nodded in 


most 


ein- 


39 
and young Queensberry offered to take 


James down to his bank and introduce 
him. And—James took him up on it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy awaited further in- 
formation. 

“So,” continued Bascom, “down to 
the Gresham Trust Company they go, 
with me trailing along; James makes a 
deposit of a couple of thousand, just 
to establish relations. Then he wires to 
Chicago for another ten thousand, got 
the cash on it this morning, and de- 
posits another eight thousand three 
hundred. And——” 

The Early Bird held up a warning 
hand. 

“That’s as far as Mr. Clackworthy 
gets in on this fine little layout,” he 
objected. ‘This is gonna be my sur- 
prise party.” 

“Come, James,” insisted Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “just how do you propose to 
take ten thousand dollars away from 
the notorious Mr. Queensberry ?” 

“Huh!” The Early Bird grunted. “TI 
ain’t th’ kind of a guy what sinks th’ 
old teeth into th’ hand what slips me 
th’ price of a ten-years’ supply of 
T-bone steak. Besides,” he added 
craftily, “this Queensberry goof’s prob- 
ably cold sober to-day and wouldn’t 
speak to me if he seen me in th’ next 
box at th’ opera.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s eyes 
thoughtfully and he frowned. 

“That means, James,” he — said 
sternly, “that you have some plan in 
mind to soak the bank for the ten thou- 
sand. Forget it, James, forget it.” 

“Huh! This little scheme’s 
enough; ech, George?” i 

“Seems all right to me,” 
George Bascom promptly. 

“My opinion is that you had best 
take me into your full confidence and 
let me pass judgment,” suggested Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

The Early Bird shook his head stub- 
bornly. 

“It’s bad business, James; very bad 


narrowed 


safe 


agreed 
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-business,” Mr. Clackworthy said warn- 
‘ingly. 

The Early Bird gave George Bascom 
a sly wink, but turned a deceitfully 
solemn face toward Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Maybe you've got th’ low-down on 
this thing,” he responded. “I guess 
we gotta call it off.” 

Mr. Clackworthy eyed him shrewdly. 

“You are somewhat deficient in the 
powers of dissimulation, James,” he re- 
torted bluntly. 

“Whatever that 
means,” mumbled James. 

“T mean that you lie very poorly, 
James; you have no intention of heark- 
ing to my advice; you have stubbornly 
set your mind to this task—whatever 
it is. It may be a good scheme, but— 
well, James, I think I shall be in the 
vicinity of the Gresham Trust Company 
to-morrow when you proceed to collect 
that ten thousand dollars; I’ve a hunch, 
somehow, that you are going to need 


” 


me, 


tongue-twister 


It was exactly eleven-thirty a. m. 
when James Early, swinging his stick 
with the novicelike vigor of the man 
who is not accustomed to carrying one, 
and George Bascom, frowning in last- 
moment uncertainty, turned off Broad- 
way into one of the side streets. 

“Hanged if [’'m not getting a bit 
nervous, James,’ protested George. 
“This scheme of yours sounds mighty 
good, but—well, to be frank, I’d like 
mighty well for Mr. Clackworthy to 
have put his O. K. on it.” 

The Early Bird sniffed indignantly. 

“Mr. Clackworthy!” he exclaimed. 
“Ain’t there no guy in th’ world got a 
noodle but him? If them number nines 
of yours is gettin’ kinda chilly, [ guess 
we'll have to call it off.” 

“Oh, I'll go through with it,” hastily 
assured Bascom, and lapsed into some- 
what uneasy silence. They walked sev- 
eral blocks farther, coming to a rather 
sedate business section, one corner of 


which was occupied by the Gresham 
Trust Company, whose seemingly mod- 
est two stories was a paradox when 
the stupendous value of New York 
frontage is considered. It was an im- 
posing structure with wide, arched win- 
dows looking out on the street. Di- 
rectly across the thoroughfare was a 
cigar store. 

The Early Bird and Bascom parted 
company, the former making his way 
leisurely toward the bank and George 
crossing over to the tobacco shop. In- 
side the trust company, James quickly 
passed along the customers’ lobby, 
glancing with satisfaction at window 
No. 3, which was marked “Paying 
Teller.” As he had expected, the neat 
brass name plate in front of the wicker 
announced that Mr. Treloar was on 
duty. 

By walking to the extreme end of 
the room, The Early Bird could see, 
through the maze of interwoven steel 
grating, the compartment where the 
ledger clerks who had charge of the 
checking accounts were at work. The 
same blond young man who, he had 
learned, was in charge of ledgers H to 
IX was at work in his usual place. 

Everything was in apple-pie order, 
and James smiled in satisfaction. He 
waited until the hands of the bank 
clock, set in its marble slab, marked off 
an additional ten minutes. Then he 
strolled over to the corner where the 
cashier and two assistant cashiers had 
desks alongside an intervening brass 
railing. He approached Mr. Donald- 
son, the assistant cashier, to whom he 
had been introduced by Mr. Queens- 
berry. 

“T want to cash a check on my ac- 
count, Mr. Donaldson,” he announced, 
carefully avoiding his slang; “guess you 
remember me. Mr. Queensberry intro- 
duced me the other day.” 

“Yes, 1 remember you, Mr. Jampus,” 
responded the banker, for it was his 
business to remember names as well 
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as faces and to associate them with un- 
failing accuracy; nor had he made a 
mistake in addressing The Early Bird 
as Mr. Jampus, for the sly James had, 
indeed, opened up his account under 
that alias. He appreciated that the 
Gresham Trust Company would very 
oon display a marked and unpleasant 
interest and it was 
isdom to cloak his real identity under 
a pseudonym. 


. ; : 
in his whereabouts, 


rhe Early Bird produced his counter 
for ten thousand dollars. 

“] guess the paying teller doesn’t know 
me,” he said; “what I want you to-do 
is to tell him I’m Jampus.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Jampus,” answered 
the banker, and he hastily initialed “O. 
K. Id. D.,” which was cryptic for 

. K. as to identification—Donald- 


. ' 
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“Not closing your balance with us, 
I hope,” he added. 
replied The Early Bird. 
‘And I'll be doing other business with 
you folks.” 

his detail attended to, James walked 
over to the front windows; he glanced 
at the clock and saw that the appointed 
time had arrived. Glancing across the 
he saw George Bascom waiting 
in the doorway of the cigar store. The 
arly Bird waved his hand and George 
waved back to signal that he under- 
tood. 

The scheme now being in full mo- 
tion, James sauntered over to window 
No. 3, presided over by Mr. Treloar. 
Treloar,” 


“Oh, no,” 


street 


‘Ah, good morning, Mr. 
he greeted. 

“How do you do, Mr. Jampus?” re- 
ponded Mr. Treloar, for The Early 
Bird, very much contrary to the im- 
pression given Cashier Donaldson, had 
made quite sure that Teller Treloar 
ould remember him; a good cigar and 
a hit of conversation had accomplished 
this 


said 


“Need a 


littlke—er—money,” 


James, halting a little as he caught his 
tongue in time to keep it from articu- 
lating ‘jack.’ He passed over the check. 
It was not the check which Cashier 
Donaldson had initialed, 

Now, it must be explained that the 
paying tellers of the Gresham Trust 
Company would, with a similar caution 
to all other banks, cash no checks until 
assured that the customer had _ that 
amount on deposit; this fact, in the 
Gresham Trust, was ascertained by 
communicating with the ledger clerk in 
the rear by means of a machine cailed 
the stylograph, The paying teller 
would write on the platen of the instru- 
ment “C. P, Jampus, 10,000,” and the 
amount would simultaneously appear, 
as if written by some ghostly hand, on 
a twin instrument in front of the ledger 
clerk; this was to inquire if Mr. Jam- 
pus’ check was good for ten thousand 
dollars. The ledger clerk would flash 
back the answer, and the paying teller, 
after handing over the currency, would 
again communicate with the ledger 
clerk, by way of the stylograph, saying, 
“Chg. J. P. Jampus, 10,000,” inform- 
ing the bookkeeper that the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar check was to be charged 
against Mr. Jampus’ account. 

Teller Treloar, in with 
custom, flashed his usual query to the 
ledger clerk, and the latter sent back 
his answer. The paying teller promptly 
passed out ten thousand dollars in big 
bills. 

Slowly The Early Bird counted them, 
and as Treloar’s hand poised to send 
back the “Chg. J. P. 
fixed the youthful teller with a com- 
pelling eye and asked him if he was 
not related to William K. Treloar, who 
was once a congressman from Michi- 
gan. Never once permitting Mr. Tre- 
loar to escape the magnetic gaze, James 
opened up and began, in a rapid-fire 
fashion, to tell something of the purely 
imaginary history of the Michigan Tre- 
loars; the paying teller stood in fasci- 


accordance 


Jampus, 10,000,” 
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nated surprise at the customer’s sudden 
loquacity, pencil still poised in air. 

“Treloar! Come here at once!” cried 
a voice from the rear of the bank. “Get 
a hustle on you!” 

“Pardon me a moment,” apologized 
Mr. Treloar, breaking the spell of The 
Early Bird’s gaze and hurrying from 
his cage. James smiled in relief, for 
he had about exhausted his line of talk 
on the Treloars and would have been 
forced to start all over again. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. “If George 
had taken another minute to get that 
bird on th’ wire, [’d of had to call it 
off. I was runnin’ outta gas.” 

The Early Bird had timed his plans 
to the exact minute. The clock hands 
marked off the hour of high twelve, 
and, stepping to the rear, he glanced 
back to the ledger cage, where the blond 
young clerk was removing his eyeshade 
and slipping into his street coat. 

In another moment the Gresham 


Trust Company would have contributed: 


the sum of ten thousand dollars to Chi- 
cago-born genius. 

The Early Bird's scheme was really 
quite simple. Obsessed with the idea 
of taking some money away from New 
York City, instead of leaving behind 
a sizable chunk of it, he had hit upon 
his scheme when he accompanied Mr. 
Queensberry to the bank; in fact, it was 
with the hope of evolving a profitable 
idea that he had opened up the account. 

A two-days’ study of the situation re- 
vealed the use of the stylograph be- 
tween paying tellers and ledger clerks; 
further observation showed that \the 
H-to-K ledger clerk always left his cage 
promptly on the stroke of twelve and 
that his place was taken by an oldish 
man from another department. 

Teller Treloar did not take his lunch 
hour until one o’clock. The idea was to 
hold the teller’s attention and prevent 
him from flashing back to the ledger 
clerk the information that the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar check had been cashed and 


~ 


to get him out of the building in a hurry. 
This was where George Bascom came 
in. 

George was at the cigar store across 
the street, within reaching distance of 
the telephone-booth door; at The Early 
Bird’s signal from the bank window, 
George simply stepped to the public 
telephone, dropped a nickel in the slot, - 
called the bank, and asked for Oscar 
Treloar—in a hurry. Treloar at the 
phone, George Bascom would inform 
him that Mrs. Treloar had been run 
down by an auto on Fifth Avenue and 
was in a dying condition—The Early 
Bird had craftily discovered, by a fake 
telephone message to Teller Treloar’s 
home ,that the wife was shopping down- 
town that day—and for him to hurry to 
the hospital. 

All thought of the ten-thousand-dol- 
lar check, or any other check, wiped 
out by the shock of the supposedly aw- 
ful tragedy, the teller would plunge 
wildly from the bank and a substitute 
would take his place; The Early Bird 
would calmly walk to the window, pre- 
sent_his first check, with the O. K. of 
Assistant Cashier Donaldson, which 
testified as to his proper identity, and 
collect an additional ten thousand dol- 
lars. For the substitute paying teller, 
ignorant that Treloar had already 
cashed one check, would inquire of the 
ledger clerk if the check were good, and 
would be told that it was. There was 
not even the chance of the clerk saying: 
“Why,el just O. K.’d a ten-thousand- 
dollar check for that fellow a few min- 
utes ago,” because the ledger clerk who 
had given the O. K. on the first check 
had gone to lunch. 

As he walked again toward window 
No. 3, naw occupied by the man who 
had taken Treloar’s place, he failed to 
observe that no other person than Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy had entered the cus- 
tomer’s lobby and stood some distance 
away, screened from view by a marble 
pillar. 
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The Early Bird passed the second the ten-thousand-dollar check which he 
check through the steel wicker, had himself initialed. “I’m told that 
ss you don't know me,” he said; you are trying to cash two ten-thou- 
find Mr, Donaldson's put an sand-dollar checks against an account 
on identification.” of ten thousand dollars and a few odd 
‘Yes, sir,” said the substitute teller, hundred. Will you kindly explain what 
ing the check, noting the signature it’s all about?’ And his tone added: 
a swift glance, and writing down “And if it isn’t a darn good explana- 
n the stylograph: “J. P. Jampus, — tion, we'll call a cop.” 
10,000.” The Early Bird thought swiftly; he 
here was longer than the customary had not as yet noticed the presence of 
ait, and the Early Bird reasoned that Mr. Clackworthy. Doutbless, in this 
substitute ledger clerk lacked the critical moment, he would have been 
lond young man’s facility. somewhat relieved by the sight of the 
‘ear where Mr. Clackworthy stood master confidence man standing iMpos 
tationed the bank watchman; hid- ingly by. 
in the electric-light fixture at the “Why—why ” stammered James. 
man’s station was an electric *T\wo—two checks? I haven't tried to 
It sounded faintly—three short cash two checks, have 1? Why, I think 
sistent rings; Mr. Cinchewretthey you must be mistaken; this is—why— 
ed violently as he realized that this why, 1 did cash a check a few minutes 
nt that the watchman’s presence ago, didn’t 1? Great Goshen! I must 
desired at window No. 3, for that be goin’ off my nut.” 
he window in front of which The Salita ‘ nape ? 
Sa ia seabaens gs Donaldson laughed unpleas- 
knew it; I knew it,” Mr. Clack- 7, 


‘ See age ee “You mean to tell me that you cashed 
‘ said to himself. “He’s tripped 


his ‘shnsekt Gin Mis sleteni a check five minutes ago for ten thou- 
a ies 5 sand dollars and forgot about it,” he 
challenged in a menacing voice; “surely 
you don’t expect me to believe any such 
truck as that? Here, Treloar, tell 

o exactly what happened.” 
Simultaneously with the approach of The 


1 thus it was that when the watch- 
reached window No. 3 Mr. Clack- 


rthy was but a step behind. 


; ae paying teller stepped forward, 
watchman, the door to the teller’s : 


clicked open and two men joined 
itute teller inside the inclosure. 


“Mr. Jampus came in about five— 
possibly ten—minutes ago, and I cashed 
his check for ten thousand. He was 
talking to me about some people he 
knew by the same name as mine, and 
was listening to him and forgot 
charge him with the ten thousand on the 
stylograph; just at that time Sweene) 
called me to ask about the Reynolds 
matter, and Collins, here, took my cage 


ldson, 2 
ee ‘ for a few minutes. 
hat had happened ? 


naldson pushed toward the win- 
and glared accusingly at The Early 


itly Bird’s eyes blinked unbeliev- 
nd his jaw sagged with tempo- 
paralysis. The two men were 
lreloar, whom James _ im 


was by this time many blocks 


Lo 


speeding via taxi to the hospital ; 
ther man was Assistant Cashier 


“On my way back | dropped in to see 
the ledger clerk for a moment, and— 


while I was there Collins sent in an in- 


\hat sort of business are you up  quiry about a ten-thousand-dollar check 


mpus?” he demanded, picking up for Jampus there; of course, I couldn’t 
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understand it, for I had already cashed 
one for the same amount.” 

The Early Bird’s brain was in a 
whirl. What had happened to the 
phone call that Bascom was to make? 
What strange combination of circum- 
stances had arisen to defeat his per- 
fectly elegant scheme? 

“Two checks? Two checks ?” 
peated foolishly. “How could 
been so absent-minded ?” 

At this moment Mr. Clackworthy, 
who had grasped the situation, stepped 
briskly forward and in front of the 
watchman, who was ready to lay a de- 
taining hand on The Early Bird’s shoul- 
der at a nod from the assistant cashier. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Jampus,” 
breezily; “what's all the row? 
absent-mindedness been getting you into 
trouble again?” 

He turned to the teller’s window and 
smiled humorously at Mr. Donaldson. 

“T happen to know Jampus pretty 
well,” he declared with a tone which 
carried conviction. “Jampus is all 
right, honest fellow, and all that, but 
his memory plays him tricks. Why, I 
remember one time when he forgot his 
own home address and went wandering 
around the neighborhood for two hours 
—pretty good joke that, eh?” 

Cashier Donaldson frowned 
pardonable skepticism. 

“Well, you may be right, but it 
don’t sound good to me; it looks like 
some sort of a plot to bilk this bank for 
ten thousand dollars. I think we will 
have to hold Mr. Jampus for a little 
while until we get a chance to sift out 
this strange story.” . 

“Hold him?” Mr. Clackworthy re- 
monstrated softly. “Hold him? You 
mean that you will detain him as a sus- 
pect? Tut! Tut! You ought to know 
that will not do. What are you going 
to accuse him of? It’s no crime to pre- 
sent a counter check against an insuffi- 
cient balance—not if the giver of the 
check presents it directly to the bank 


he said 
Your 


with 


upon which it is drawn. Now, if he 
tried to collect on a check on another 
bank, that would be another story.” 

Cashier Donaldson knew that Mr. 
Clackworthy’s reasoning was sound and 
irrefutable; he still suspected that the 
bank had narrowly escaped the loss of 
ten thousand dollars, but he knew, also, 
that he would have a most difficult time 
in proving a conspiracy to defraud. 

“Very well, we shall let the matter 
drop,” he said curtly; “but I don’t like 
the looks of it, even if young Queens- 
berry did youch for Jampus. I shall 
ask Mr. Jampus to close out his account 
with us; we do not care to handle his 
business.” 

The Early Bird sighed in great relief 
and, stepping to the customers’ desk, 
made out a check for his balance of 
three hundred dollars. He was given 
his money, but with scant courtesy. 
Sadly he stuffed the bills into his pock- 
ets and slumped dismally out of the 
bank in the wake of Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Great Goshen! That was a narrow 
squeak,” James muttered. “I sure 
gotta hand it to you for bein’ on th’ 
beach when there’s a yelp for th’ life- 
saver. Go ahead and pan me, why 
dontcha? Go ahead and spring th’ 
‘[-told-ya’ stuff? I got it comin’ to me.” 

“T take it that your plans miscarried, 
somehow,” said Mr. Clackworthy not 
unkindly. “I know, of course, that you 
would not be so silly as to try to cash 
two checks on a balance represented 
by one of them, unless vou had some 
scheme worked out to put it over.” 

“Bascom fell. down on his end of th’ 
job; he was to call th’ payin’ teller and 
hand him a line of stuff about his missus 
bein’ hit by an auto and dying in a hos- 
pital; I was figurin’ on—well, you heard 
it back there in th’ bank. 

“Good-by, ten thousand _ berries! 
Lord! I'm lucky to get outtaghis burg 
without pawnin’ th’ gold fillin’s in my 
teeth. | wonder what happened to Bas- 
com, anyhow ?” 
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“he Early Bird led the way over to 
the cigar store; as they entered the air 
seenied to have a sort of bluish tinge, 
traceable at once to the door of the 
telephone booth. Inside the stuffy two- 
by-two compartment, the rotund form 
of George Bascom was wedged, and a 
words flowed from 
George’s tongue. He was pounding the 
glass sides of the booth with a free 
hand, while the other jiggled the re- 
ceiver hook with frenzied impatience. 


torrent of angry 


45 


“Operator! Operator!” he cried. 
“Operator! Confound it all, operator, 
you have given me the busy signal six 
times, the wrong number sixteen, 
and—— Oh, what the devil's the use?” 

Mr. Clackworthy threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“IT see how it happened, James,” he 
said with a laugh. “You failed to figure 
on the fact that in New York it takes 
anywhere from an hour to a week to 
get a telephone connection.” 


ODD STORY OF ROBBERY AND SHOOTING 


\ "HEN Robert McCurdy, eighteen, a high-school student at St. Louis, Mis- 

souri, reported to the authorities that he had frustrated a robbery at the 
home of his grandaunt, Mrs. Melissa McCurdy, near the little town of Bunker 
Hill, Illinois, recently, and that in so doing he had killed a man, he received 
only skeptical mirth from the authorities. 

He then told them that one afternoon a highwayman shot at him, but only 

eeded in cutting holes through his clothes. Still, in spite of the fact that 
he showed them the holes, the story was too weird to be believed. 

\ day_or two after telling the police his story of the robbery, McCurdy 
received a bullet wound in his stomach while walking along a lonely road near 
the town. 

The young man said he saw three men trying to enter his grandaunt’s home 
one night at midnight. He fired a shot at them from his revolver, and they 
disappeared. The next afternoon, he said, he came upon two men lifting a 
man’s body into their automobile, near the scene of the shooting the night before. 

He asked them what the trouble was, and they replied that it was the body 
of the man “you shot last night.” He leaned down to look at the corpse, Mc- 
Curdy said, when one of the pair shot at him, the bullet piercing his coat sleeve. 
Then they drove away toward St. Louis. 

Following his arrival at St. Francis Hospital, Litchfield, Illinois, McCurdy 
regained consciousness long enough to tell the following amazing story: 

Two days after he had shot at the man he saw entering his aunt’s house he 
received a telephone call purporting to come from a friend, a few miles from 
Mrs. McCurdy’s. The message was an invitation to spend the afternoon. 

McCurdy walked over, only to find out that nobody there had telephoned 

He remained at the farmhouse until after supper, however, when he 
started home, 

\bout halfway down the lonely road he met two men standing beside an 
automobile, the lights of which were dimmed. He attempted to pass them, but 
Was stopped by one, who exclaimed: 

“We've got you at last!” 

The man then lifted a revolver and fired, and McCurdy fell. Then they 
drove away. He kept still until the assassins disappeared; then he struggled 
to his feet and made his way back to the farm, 
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HEN the late Colonel Theo- 
Ta7 dore Roosevelt was police 

commissioner of New York 

City he expressed a desire to 
see college men on the force. He said 
that he believed that the department 
could be made more efficient, particu- 
larly the detective branch, if a career 
as a policeman were made attractive 
enough, financially and otherwise, to 
appeal to the young college man 
possesses a happy combination of brain 
and brawn. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s observations were 
made years ago. In later days another 
police commissioner of the big city, 
Arthur Woods, expressed the same 
opinion. He pointed out that we are 
living in an age in which the criminal 
is making use of scientific inventions, 
and in which complex situations are 
constantly arising calling for the head- 
quarters detective of intelligence and 
education, with a college-trained mind 
“which can see and solve the complex 
problems of our civilization.” 

Although careful to emphasize the 
fact that he does not minimize the gen- 
eral advantages of a college education, 
the present head of the New York po- 
lice department, Richard E. Enright, 


1 
Vio 


does not hesitate to take issue with his 
distinguished predecessors on the ques- 
tion of recruiting the headquarters de- 
tective force from college ranks. He 
declares flatly that, all things consid- 
ered, the young man with a university 
sheepskin would not be as likely to 


make a good detective as a young man 
drawn from other walks of life. 

“Suppose two young men were to 
enter my office to-day, both looking for 
appointments to the headquarters de- 
tective bureau,” said Commissioner En- 
right. “Suppose one of them told me 
that he was a graduate of a college, that 
he had made a close study of the works 
of Conan Doyle, Gaboriau, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and similar writers of classical 
detective stories ; and that he was pretty 
good at the deductive method himself 
and felt confident that the solving of 
intricate problems in crime was his long 
suit. 

“Suppose the other fellow announced 
that he had left public school without 
even getting his diploma; that he had 
been employed for several years as a 
motorman or a chauffeur or a private 
detective, and that the chief reasons 
he offered for believing that he could 
make good on the detective force of 
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the city was that he never forgot a 
face and that he was born and brought 
up in a neighborhood where nearly 
every resident was a crook, either po- 
tential or with a headquarters record. 
“Tt may shock you to hear that, other 
things being equal, I would unhesitat- 
ingly pick the ex-motorman, the chauf- 
feur, or private detective for the job. 
I am confident, assuming that he had 
an equal amount of intelligence, that 
we could make a better sleuth out of 
him than out of the college graduate. 
tter of in- 


Like the 


“Detective work is a ma 
stinct rather than education. 
newspaper reporter, who must have ‘a 
for news’ in order to succeed in 
journalism, the real detective is born 
and not made. Training, of course, can 
help a lot in the development of his 
‘rent qualities—but not the kind of 
raining a man gets at a university. A 
tical knowledge of crooks and their 
thods, 
as in the case of the ex-motorman 
ve cited, would go a lot farther than 
amount of book learning. 
“If a man has not the qualifications 
the making of a policeman, all the 
rning in the world will not help him, 
The I 


uccessful policeman to-day is the 
man who studies his job. He may not 
much about Latin or astronomy, 
but he knows his job from every angle. 


acquired by actual experience, 


now 


If a man expects to make good as a 
detective, he must be gifted with sin 
j and this 


boc rk 


lar powers of observation, 


cannot be acquired from 
ne of our best detectives have had 
le education, but they know where 
the crooks hang out, and they know 
how to get them.” 
LO give a proper perspective 
inion of this authority on police 
blems, let it be stated here that al- 
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taking him from a precinct station- 
house desk to become the head of the 
biggest police department in the world, 
he is anything but an uneducated man. 
On the contrary, he enjoys a reputation 
as a classical scholar and an unusually 
well-informed and well-read person, 
He is not a college man, but he has 
always had a love for books, and can 
quote Shakespeare and the poets with 
as much fluency as any university pro- 
fessor. As an aiter-dinner orator he 
has long been famous. 

In taking the stand that the educated 
type of man does not make the best 
police detective, it will be seen, there- 
fore, that, whether right or wrong, he 
is at all events speaking without per- 
sonal prejudice. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
“there are more college men on the 
New York police force to-day than the 
general public probably .realizes. Al- 
though university graduates generally 
are not displaying any great eagerness 
to become policemen, there are, never- 
theless, sufficient of them in the depart- 
ment to make the subject we are dis- 
cussing more than an academic one. 
And as for the New York policemen 
who are graduates of high schools and 
business colleges, their number is way 
up in the hundreds. 

‘Unfortunately, there are no available 
records of the educational institutions 
our men have attended, so I cannot give 
you any accurate statistics, but I have 
personal knowledge of the fact that we 
have in the department at the present 
time graduates of Columbia, Fordham, 
Manhattan College, New York Univer- 
sity, and the College of the City of 
New York. 

“There are policemen holding de- 
grees of law and medicine from these 
institutions, as well as academic diplo- 
mas, and there are a number who taught 
school or studied for the priesthood, but 
who gave it up after realizing that they 
were not fitted for the life. 
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“Some of these men are still ‘pound- 
ing a beat,’ after years on the force. 
One of them, I am told, has the reputa- 
tion at his station house of making out 
the poorest reports of any ‘cop’ in the 
precinct. Some are in the detective 
bureau, and a few have risen to high 
positions in the department. But these 
latter, I am convinced, have got ahead 
in spite of their college education, and 
not because of it. I will even go so 
far as to say that their book learning 
has been somewhat of a handicap to 
them. 

“That may sound like an unreason- 
able assertion, but I honestly believe it 
tombe a fact. It has caused them, in 
several instances, to hold themselves 
aloof from their less-educated comrades 
on the force, and even to look down 
on their superior officers, and this atti- 
tude has made it much harder for them 
to win promotion. 

“As for the college men who are in 
the detective bureau, there is nothing 
in their records to show that their edu- 
cation has helped them. They have not 
done particularly brilliant work, and are 
easily outclassed by some of their 
brother sleuths who do not know a 
single thing about Latin and Greek 
classics or higher mathematics, but who 
do possess the qualifications for run- 
ning down criminals. 

“It is a pretty difficult thing to define 
just what the peculiar traits are which 
make a man an efficient detective offi- 
cer. It is safe to say that he must 
be endowed with courage and intelli- 
gence, have alacrity and adaptability, 
and, above everything, a good memory 
and an intimate knowledge of the meth- 
ods of crooks; but the rest is instinct, 
and I must confess that I am unable 
to put into words just how that instinct 
functions. I am able to recognize it 
instantly when I come across it, but I 
cannot describe it. 

“Of course, even a college man might 
have that instinct, but he is just as likely 


not to possess it. And because of his 
intellectual acquirements he is apt to 
shape his facts to his theories, which 
is a bad thing for any detective outside 
of a fiction story. It may sound hor- 
ribly unromantic, but the successful de- 
tective in real life is the man who makes 
his theories fit his facts instead of pur- 
suing the reverse course. 

“You can take it from me, that al- 
though Edgar Allan Poe wrote some 
corking good detective yarns, he would 
have been a dismal failure here at head- 
quarters. He never could have caught 
a robber. 

“This rapid deduction business is all 
very well, but it rarely works out in 
real police work, because it depends 
largely on generalizations, Your super- 
sleuth will reason that two and two al- 
ways make four, which, of course, is 
true enough so far as it goes; but he 
is apt to overlook the fact that four 
ones also make four, and there is where 
he would be likely to fall down hard 
if he were up against an actual prob- 
lem in crime, such as we are called upon 
to handle here seven days of the week. 

“Give me the careful type of detec- 
tive—the fellow who wiil doubt the 
correctness of his own theories right 
up to the last minute. The cocksure 
chap, with a superimagination, who 
prides himself on his rapid deductions, 
is more often than not headed toward 
a blind alley. 

“As for all this talk about the highly 
educated type of criminal who is rap- 
idly superseding the lowbrow type of 
crook of the old school, and conse- 
quently creating a demand for the col- 
lege-trained headquarters detective—I 
have no patience with any such non- 
sense. 

“In the first place, there is nothing 
in the records of the New York police 
department to show that the criminal 
world is becoming more highbrow. 
Now and again we run up against an 
educated man who has turned crimi- 








nal, but he is the exception rather than 
the rule, and he is no more in evidence 
now than he was a couple of decades 
ago. 

‘These that we 
read so much about in the newspapers 
are usually nothing but figments of a 
reporter's ima We find them 
anyt — but gentle when we get 


‘gentlemen burglars’ 


gination., 


men 


th down here at h ead juarters And 
she ek kid glove ‘master criminal’ that the 
Sunday supplements love to write up is 


generally a much grosser and more 
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commonplace type of man than he ts 
made to appear. 

“The old-style, dyed-in-th« 

crook, born a criminal, and bred in an 

ent of crime, is still in the 


and is likely to remain so for 


vool 


environt 


as- 


cendancy, 


a good many years to come. That is 
why I am firmly of the opinion that we 
need detectives of the old school down 
here at police headquarters, and not 
wild eyed theorists who have derived 
their knowledge of the underworld 
from library of a university. 


, we would have 
nothing to worry about even if it were 


‘As a matter of fact 


true that the present age was produc- 
ing a supereducated type of criminal. 
Criminality is not made more mysteri- 
ous on account of education. It is the 
criminal of very little education, but 
who has made a clése study of his 
business, that we ani a our most 
difficult problem. The educated crook 
1 more likely to te up and 
come to grief. He is more less of 
an amateur, and his bodk learning is 


apt to ca to be too sure of him 
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will enable 
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the elaborate precautions he took to 
avoid discovery. But, on the other 
hand, a good percentage of the murders 
and other crimes which have been com- 
mitted by professional criminals, such 
as burglars and thugs, still remain mys- 
teries. Their perpetrators lacked edu- 
cation, but they possessed the naturé al 
cunning and experience which enabled 
them to cover up.” 

“But isn’t it a fact that the criminal 
of to-day is using modern inventions 
and the latest discoveries of science in 
his work?” the interviewer put in. 


“And doesn’t that change call for a 


higher order of police detective, with 
a_ scientific education, to cope with 
him?” 

“It does not,” the head of New 
York’s police department _ replied 


promptly, answering the last question 
first. “True enough, the methods of 
crooks are keeping up with the times. 
The safe blower of uses the 
acetylene torch instead of nitro-gly 
and the forger and counte 


1 
to-day 
cerin, 


rfeiter avail 


themselves of the latest poagg mei in 
photography and chemistry instead of 
relying entirely on the skill of their 


other hand, we 
still down here 

We, too, are 
all the re- 
that 


hands. But, on the 
are not exactly standing 
at headquarters, 
keeping ourselves posted on 
sources of and 


either, 


science invention 


are available to the underworld. <A 
headquarters detective does not have 
to be a college ne in ovder to 


‘ledge to 


Pro- 


acquire sufficient scientific 
beat the own game. 
vided he has intelligence an ay iptabil- 
ity, he can soon absorb all the special 
knowledge that is necessary without 
having to study the dead languages and 
the higher mathematics. 

“And let me tell you this,” Commis- 
sioner Enright continued. “With all 
the resources of modern science and 
invention at his command, the criminal 
of the present generation is no more 
efficient than the crook of bygone days. 


c<now 
crook at his 
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Problems in crime are no more difficult 
to-day than they were in the time of 
Inspector Byrnes. 

“There never has been, and probably 
never will be, a more expert forger 
than Brockway or Becker. Those fel- 
lows were crooks of the old school, who 
played the game so long ago that their 
names are almost forgotten now, but 
they certainly were wizards at their 
sinister art. And where is the bank 
burglar of to-day who has anything on 
_Jimmy Hope or Ned Lyons, whose tools 
you might call primitive, but who surely 
understood business ? 

“And, inversely speaking, has there 
ever been a better detective than Byrnes 
or Inspector McCloskey or old Allan 
Pinkerton? None of them was a col- 
lege graduate, but when it came to run- 
ning down crooks and solving crime 
mysteries, no highbrow criminologist 
with a university degree is worthy of 
being mentioned in the same breath. 

“T suppose—to use a word that is 
much overworked nowadays—I may be 
called ‘a reactionary,’ but 1 do not hes- 
itate to go on record to the effect that 
it is the type of efficient police detec- 
tive, like Inspector Byrnes, that I am 
holding up as a model to the young men 
who are members of the headquarters 
force at the present moment. I would 
rather have one Tom Byrnes in the 
detective bureau than a hundred Sher- 
lock Holmeses. 

“Some of my predecessors in the 
commissioner’s chair were college men, 
and they surrounded themselves with 
a group of highbrow deputy commis- 
sioners, all of whom were college grad- 
uates. Of my five deputies only one 
has a college diploma, and he is a grad- 
uate of a law school. All the others 
are ex-policemen, called from the uni- 
formed force to help me run this de- 
partment. But, without wishing to 
make any odious comparisons, I will 
match my deputies any time against 


their 


their predecessors when it comes to in- 
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telligence, executive ability, and a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems of 
how to deal with crime and criminals. 

‘Mind you, though, I do not wish 
to be understood as knocking college 
men or minimizing the value of a good 
education. I do not even go so far as 
to say that a college graduate could 
not make good at headquarters. If 
he has common sense, courage, health, 
and the detective instinct, there is no 
reason why he shouid not succeed here. 
But I do insist that his academic educa- 
tion is not going to make him a better 
detective or be of any great advantage 
to him in police work. 

“The detective bureau does not need 
college men im order to do its work 
efficiently, but it does need young men 
who possess keen intelligence, in addi- 
tion to the other qualities that go to 
make a competent detective officer, and 
if any young man from Yale, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, or any other institution 
of learning wishes to follow the advice 
of former Commissioner Woods or the 
late Colonel Roosevelt and seek a job 
in the detective bureau of the New 
York police department, he will be wel- 
come, 

“Looking at the question from the 
other angle, I do not see why a young 
man of refinement and education, who 
has a love for adventure and _ inclina- 
tions for detective work, should not find 
a career in the police department attrac- 
tive. 

“Many college men of good families 
go into newspaper work, where the pay 
isn’t much greater, if any, the work 
more interesting, or the opportunities 
to be of public service more inviting 
than police work. Being a journalist 
may be considered a more highbrow 
job than being a police detective, but 
[ don’t see any particular reason why 
that attitude should be taken. 

“Of course the college man who 
wishes to become a detective officer 
would have to start in as a member of 























the uniformed force with the rank of 
patrolman, There is no royal road to 
the headquarters detective “burea au; at 
least not so far as the New York po- 
lice department is concerned. The civil- 
rules make it necessary for us 
to recruit our detective bureau from 
tlie ranks of the uniformed force. 

“It has often been a subject of de- 
bate whether it would not be an im- 
provement to change the law so that 
outsiders could be taken directly into 
the detective bureau, without having to 
serve first as members of the uniformed 
force. In some respects I would be in- 
clined to favor such a change, although 
with a police force as large as ours we 
are pretty sure of a plentiful source 
of detective material without having 
to look outside for it. 

“If I did have to look outside of the 
department for recruits for the detec- 
tive bureau I believe I would favor ex- 
perienced newspaper reporters who have 
specialized in police news. Their line 
of work is not dissimilar to ours, so 
far as qualifications go. I know many 
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good police reporters who, I am sure, 
would make first-class headquarters de- 
tectives.” 

“But isn’t that an admission that the 
college man would make a good detec- 
tive?” the interviewer sugg: 

“Not at all. Very few 
porters I have in mind are 
uates. Most of them are young 
of little education who 
‘copy boys’ in a newspaper office and 
worked their way up. 

“Ask any city editor,” Commissioner 
Enright wound up, “and he will tell 
you that his ex-office boys make better 
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police reporters than the college gradu- 
ates. Nearly all the sensational feats 


have achieved in 
teries have 


work of news- 


the big news pages 
the way of solving crime my 
been due to the skillful 
paper men who never went further than 
grammar school, They learned the 
game in the college of 

the only college in which the police de- 
tective or the police reporter can really 
acquire the education necessary for his 
calling.” 
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has been sent out by Governor Smith to all prisons in the State of 


New York that executive clemency for convicts is not to be obtained through 


personal influence. In the following 

families should 

by good conduct, 
“No doubt you 
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given public 
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y of New 
State. 


one of the prisons of the 


letter to 
Governor Smith explains why he thinks it necessary that prisone1 
warning that no favors, 
can be got from him: 

account in the newspapers of the 
York for the crime of gra 
money from persons who are interested in the release of any 
It is alleged that 
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and their 
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nd larceny in taking 
one confined in 


this money was obtained 


from the relatives of the prisoners on the plea of the indicted men that they 
could influence the governor to sign the commutation of sentence. 
“Tn order to guard as far as we possibly can against similar actions in the 


future, I hereby 
position throughout the prisons of the 
access to it: 


direct that the following bulletin be placed in 
State, where the inmates may have ready 
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“*The inmates of this institution are hereby warned to avoid dealing with any 
person or persons, attorneys or otherwise, who pretend to be in a position to get 


them any favor at 


for this purpose.’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HEN Chief Inspector Hardy receives a cryptic letter, declaring, “On the night of Wednesday, the 
thirteenth, Seward Keene Moberley will be killed at his home,” he decides to be on the safe 


side, and puts the matter in the hands of Detective S: 


‘rgeant Jim McNulty. The latter enlists the services 


of his friend, eter Sayre, star reporter of the Dispatch. Moberley is a Wall Street magnate and a 


noted philanthropist. His only relative is a nep 
recognizes in his secretary, T 


McNulty, however, 
genuity had done much for Moberley’s typist, but 
one Rose Daley, not unknown to the police in spite 
conferring with one of the plain-clothes men, sent 


hew, Charley Moberley, a rising young lawyer. 


albot Quinn, a reformed criminal. Art and in- 


McNulty thought she bore a certain likeness to 
of her tender years, The detective and Sayre are 
to guard the millionaire’s detached house above 


Riverside Drive, when a high-pitched scream in an elderly falsetto voice suddenly rings out. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BRONZE SWORD. 


ITH the first note of that hor- 
ror-stricken cry the two 
watchers under the clump of 
maples started as though elec- 
trified, and set off at a dead run for the 
house. Lights from bull’s-eye torches 
were springing up all over the grounds, 
and shouts and the crashing of feet 
through the shrubbery came to their 
ears. 

On the porch they encountered Don- 
lin vainly pounding at the great en- 
trance door, but McNulty, with no 
scruples such as beset his subordinate, 
summarily kicked in one of the win- 
dows which reached to the level of the 
floor and entered with Pete and the 
policeman at his heels. 

The room in which they found them- 
selves was in darkness, but the faint 
light that streamed down the hall stairs 
revealed its huge dimensions and the 
massive, old-fashioned furniture. Even 
as he made for the door leading into the 
hall, McNulty noted the great chair 
wheeled back from the table and the 
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bookcases which lined the walls; it was 
evident that this was the room of which 
Donlin had spoken—the room in which 
Seward Moberley had been seated a 
few hours before. 

The hideous, quavering scream 
sounded again from above as they tore 
up the stairs to a brilliantly lighted 
room at the front of the house. Here 
a little old man in a shabby dressing 
gown cowered tremblingly beside a 
table, his face livid and his veined, with- 
ered, clawlike hands outstretched to- 
ward a figure which lay quietly back 
in a huge armchair. 

So quietly, so placidly did Seward 
Moberley rest that it would seem at 
first glance as though he had fallen 
asleep and his dream were a wholly 
pleasant one, for a slight smile curved 
his fine, mobile lips, but about them 
a bluish tinge had settled, and, gazing 
downward, they saw that the front of 
his gray dressing gown was stained red 
and from between its folds at the breast 
there pretruded a tiny shaft of bronze, 
with a miniature hilt at its end. 

Crimson stains were spattered upon 
the blotting pad on the table, where they 














The Crimson Blotter 


had spread in widened circles which 
were rapidly turning brown. Crimson 
had stained the blue quill of the pen 
in its sand-filled receptacle and tipped 
the shining blade of the brass paper 
cutter beside it. Nothing else in the 
room seemed, at a superficial survey, 
to have been disarranged, and there 
appeared no sign of an intruder. 

Donlin was shaking the distraught 
old manservant and trying to bring him 
to a semblance of coherence, while Mc- 
Nulty took in the details of the scene 
at a hasty glance and then moved 
quietly across to the still figure in the 
over which Pete was already 
bending. 

“Ile’s not dead -yet,” the latter mur- 
nured. 
whatever it is, though; when it is with- 
drawn it’ll be all over with him! Per- 
haps we can get some sort of a state- 
ment from him first.” 

His reporter’s instincts were upper- 
most, now that the grueling strain of 
suspense was at an end and the blow 
had fallen. But McNulty cried sharply 
to Donlin: 

“A doctor, quick! Make that old 
fool tell you where the telephone is!” 

The butler, however, 
dazed with horror and grief to realize 
what was said to him, and a broken 
feminine voice replied from the door- 
way: 

“There’s an extension to the house 
telephone in Mr. Moberley’s bedroom 
in there, sir, but it would be quicker 
if Bennett went with the car for him, 
if Mr. Moberley’s been took sick. Oh, 
whatever is the matter with him, please, 
sir, and why is George carrying on so?” 

They turned to see a elderly 
woman in a bathrobe with wisps of 
gray hair straying from an aureole of 
crimpers about her round face, peer- 
ing in at them with an expression of 
curiosity, mingled with 
concern. Her expression changed to 
horror as she caught a glimpse of that 


chair, 


seemed too 


stout 


affectionate 


“Don’t touch that dagger or’ 
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which lay in the great chair, and she 
started forward. Pete held her back, 
while McNulty dashed for the connect- 
ing door, leading into the room she 
had indicated, just as the tramp of 
many heavy feet sounded upon the 
stairs. 

The detective called up headquarters, 
acquainted Chief Hardy 
briefly with the facts of the tragic af- 
fair as they were then known, and rang 
off without waiting to listen to his su- 
perior’s explosive wrath. He was burn- 
ing with the fires of humiliation and 
failure. Although that fine old gentle- 
man, dying in the next room, had de- 
clined his protection, nevertheless he 
had been sent to guard him from a 
specific menace. The time and place 
had been furnished in the letter, and 
even then he and Donlin and the whole 
cordon of police had not succeeded in 
“staying the hand.” 

The words of that mysterious letter 
came to him again as he reéntered the 
lounging and ap- 
proached Donlin, who was conferring 
with a group of his men in the door- 
way. The woman had drawn the aged 
butler aside, and was endeavoring to 
quiet his moans, and Varker, in an 
ulster hastily donned over his night 
clothing, stood guard over his employer 
like a faithful dog over a fallen master. 
Donlin; I don’t know 
how much the chief told you. But 
when we were tipped off about the pos- 
sibility of just what has happened we 
were warned that if we acted quickly 
enough we might catch the guilty party. 
I hope all the boys haven't trouped up 
to the house instead of keeping a look- 
out in the grounds for some one who 
might be trying to escape.” McNulty 
was beginning, but the other cut him 


Inspector 





room hurriedly 


“Took here, 


short. 

“There’s a whole squad left out in 
the grounds and along the Drive beyond 
the walls, with orders not to come to 
the house whatever happens, and they’re 








BY 
beating up every bush and tree and 
routing out the stables and garage and 
outbuildings this minute, sergeant. I’ve 
sent Bennett—that’s the chauffeur—off 
with the car for the family doctor. Did 
you find the phone, sir?” 

“Yes; I talked to Chief Inspector 
Hardy, and he’ll be up himself to take 
personal charge, ii—when——” Mc- 
Nulty hesitated, glancing toward the 
great chair. As if in answer, Seward 
Moberley stirred and opened his eyes 
with a faint fluttering of their sunken 
lids. 

Peter Sayre, who had been strolling 
about the room as silently as a cat, 
reached the wounded man’s side as 
quickly as McNulty himself, and the 
coachman stepped back a pace. Don- 
lin, too, had approached, but before 
either he or the detective could speak 
the butler broke from the stout woman’s 
grasp and flung himself on his knees 
at the foot of the chair. 

“Oh, sir, who did it?’ he wailed. 
“Who—who hurt you like this?” 

The graying lips parted, but for a 
moment no words came. Then, after a 
visible effort, the merest whisper gasped 
out upon the electrified silence: 

“It is—you, George? Why have you 
put—lights out?” 

The butler gazed about at the bril- 
liantly illuminated room and the circle 
of tense faces, and a sob tore its way 
from his throat, but he replied chok- 
ingly : 





“They—they just went out, sir! 
Something wrong—downstairs. Tell 
me, sir, fell me who has done this to 
youf You’ve been stabbed, sir!” 


Seward Moberley nodded slowly and 
one slim hand fluttered toward his 
breast, where the ugly bronze blade pro- 
truded, but it fell inertly back to his 
side. A faint gurgle came from his 
throat, and his whole body seemed to 
slump in his chair. Could it be that 
he would die without speaking those 
vital words? Was he already gone? 
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MeNulty took a step forward, but 
at that instant the man in the chair 
made a last supreme effort and rallied. 

“It was no one I ever saw before.” 
His voice rang out strongly, without a 
tremor, “A man—gray hair—cap 
pulled down over eyes. Don’t know 
how—got in. Said just four words— 
I remember, perfectly conscious now— 
said: ‘One out of way !’—and struck!” 
There was a pause, filled only with the 
sound of the difficult breathing, and 
then he spoke once more: “George, 
where are you? There is something 
torturing me—here!” 

Before the butler could speak, before 
any of those about him could realize 
his intent or the power which lay be- 
hind that last flicker of strength, Sew- 
ard Moberley raised his hand swiftly, 
unerringly to the sword-shaped dagger 
and drew it from his breast. Imme- 
diately he sank back in his chair for 
the last time, with that little lingering 
smile still playing about his parted lips. 

For a long minute no one stirred or 
Gradually they were aware that 
the labored breathing had ceased. Then 
the silence was broken by a single sub- 
dued but deep-toned note from the 
stable clock as solemn as the tolling 
of a church bell. 

Donlin was the first to move. Slowly, 
reverently, he took off his cap, and that 
simple action broke the tension which 
had held them all. 

Peter looked a question at McNulty, 
who nodded acquiescence, and then the 
former stepped forward and laid a 
handkerchief lightly over the still face. 
Donlin turned to the detective. 

“The case is yours now, of course, 
sergeant.” His voice was unusually 
gruff. “What are your orders?” 

“Take this man and woman into an- 
other room.” McNulty indicated the 
two servants, who were now sobbing 
unrestrainedly. “See that they are 
carefully guarded as well as any other 
persons who may be found in the house, 








spoke. 

















until the chief inspéctor arrives and 
their depositions can be taken. Parker, 
go back to the stables until you are 


needed. 
boys, who are 
the servants, out 
ground Clear the 
“T might have known it was a 
frame-up when you came to me this 
afternoon looking for 
Parker remarked as he moved obedi- 
ently to the door. “I couldn’t have fig- 
ured that you were a police officer, 
though, or that—that something threat- 
ened Mr. Moberley. I wish I had!” 
When all nick left the room except 
Donlin and Ss McNulty spoke once 
more to the aus 
“Go and notify 
Mr. Moberley has passed away. 
chief is already on his way here, but 
the chief medical examiner, or one of 
follow immediately. 
Then call up the Bracefield apartments 
and tell Mr. Moberley that his 
uncle is very ill and he must 
that? Don’t say Moberley 
young Charles is out, leave 
You'll find the 


stand beside the bed 


Donlin, send the rest of the 
not required to guard 
join those in the 
room!” 


work, © sir, 


that 
The 


headquarters 


his assistants, must 


Charles 
come at 
once, Get 
is dead. If 
the message for him. 
elephone on a 
here.” 

‘What do you think of the weapon?” 
asked when the two alone 
with the body. “Unusual, to say the 
isn’t it?” 

The dagger had fallen from the inert 
hand to the side of the chair, and Mc- 
Nulty drew it carefully out and exam- 
ined it. The end which had penetrated 

ward Moberley’s breast was slender 

rounded, and of-the eight- 

h blade were blunt, while the tiny 
hilt was the exact replica of that of a 
sword, 

“It isn’t 
flicted. that 


were 


icast, 


the sides 


sharp enough to have in- 
wound unless it had been 
driven in with more than average 
strength,” the detective observed reflec- 
tively. “That would account for the 
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amount of blood, you know; a wound 
near the heart seldom bleeds very much 
unless an artery has been severed, and 
in that case the hemorrhage would have 
been far greater, a man of Mo- 
berley’s ads uiced This thing 
looks like a toy, an ornament.” 

“That is just what it is!” Pete an- 
nounced eerayrsige “While you 
were telephoning to the chief, I had < 
chance to look about this room, and 
found the thing from, 
all right. 


even in 


ycars, 


where came 


See those two bronze figures 


over there? They are replicas of some 
famous old set or other called “The 
Duel.’ I’ve seen several copies before. 


about them ?” 
large bronze male 
tumes, which stood 


Notice 

He indicated two 
figures, in ancient co 
one at each bee of the row of side win- 
dows. Me alked over to them. 
The first was poi ed with drawn sword 
as though advancing upon his 
sary; the mailed hand of the second 
was resting upon his scabbard—but the 
scabbard was empty. 

“You score, Pete!’ McNulty had 
wrapped the hilt of the weapon care- 
fully in his handkerchief, to preserve 
for further examination what finger 
marks might remain beneath those, su- 


anything odd 


Nulty 


adver- 


perampcees by the dying man, and now, 
without tou hing the scabbard, he meas- 
fired the sword against it. “U nless 
there are some marks on the hilt which 


will h the man who drew 
it from its place, we are still witl 
a clew. Tf tell you, Pete, I feel 
about this 


Ip to identify 
: out 
more 
anything that has 


badly than 


happened since I’ve been connected 
with the force.” 
“Buck up, old man!” Pete laid a 


t 
consoling hand on his friend’s shoulder. 
“Your record in the depa 
clean and you have pulled off too many 
brilliant stunts when men, who were 
higher up than you, failed, for the 
chief to reduce you to the ranks -for 
this. If he did, he’d have to send all 
the picked fellows he had up here to- 





rtment is too 











night out to the timbers or recommend 
them for dismissal.” 

“I’m not ‘thinking of that!’ Jim 
McNulty groaned. “I feel just now as 
though I didn’t care what became of 
me or the rest of the boys, either, I’m 
thinking of that fine old character lying 
back there. You know his general rep- 


utation for benevolence and now and 
then your work on the Dispatch may 
have led your trail across his, and 


you've seen practical demonstrations of 
the good that he has wrought in this 
town. 

“But when you were a clean, healthy 
country boy, setting up type in your 
father’s newspaper office, remember I 
Was a young tough in the worst section 
of the slums, and I—I know of the 
lives and souls that he has saved, the 
wrecks of which he has made useful 
citizens, as much by his personal sym- 
pathy and big brotherhood as by his 
wealth. I know I am talking like an 
evangelist, but I feel like a traitor. I 
might as well have killed him myself 


as to skulk out there while he was 
being done to death!” 
“That’s morbid, Jim!” His friend 


shook him with affectionate roughness. 
“There is one service left for you to 
do for him now, and that is to find out 
who killed him and bring the guilty 
man to the justice he deserves. You 
can do it; you’ve been up against more 
puzzling propositions than this and won 
hands dowm. Get busy before the chief 
arrives and show him some results, no 
matter how trivial.” 

“You're right!” McNulty straight- 
ened himself and threw back his shoul- 
ders. “I’m not banking on past per- 
formances, but this has become a per- 
sonal matter with me, and I’m going 
to find the murderer of Seward Mober- 
ley if I have to resign from the depart- 
ment and go it alone as an amateur 
dick, and it takes me the rest of my 
natural " 

He paused suddenly with his whole 
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body tense, and Pete glanced at him in 
surprise to see that he stood staring 
down at the writing desk and the crim- 
son stains there. 

“What is it?’ the reporter asked, but 
at that moment Donlin reéntered from 
the bedroom. 

“Young Mr. Moberley wasn’t in, but 
I left the message, sergeant,” he an- 
nounced. “The chief medical exam- 
iner’s assistant is on his way now, and 
Chief Hardy ought to get here any 
minute.” 

“All right, Donlin. Go and find out 
how many servants are employed in the 
house and if they are all in now; then 
run down to the stables and get a list 
of the gardeners and all the outside 
men, including those who take care of 
the and motors.” McNulty 
added: “Don’t ask any other questions 
or tell them anything. We’ll leave all 
that until the chief arrives.” 

The policeman departed on his er- 
rand, and McNulty carefully drew upon 
the writing pad the positions of each 
article, placed them at one side, and, 
picking up the pad, he carried it over 
to a tall floor lamp in the corner and 
scrutinized the blotter minutely under 
the strong light. 

Pete, watching him, saw that he was 
his old self again, and breathed a 
mighty sigh of relief. Never before 
eir association had he seen his 
‘analytical friend so deeply moved 
as during his outburst of a few mo- 
ments before. 

“Look at this!” MeNulty’s eyes 
were sparkling and his voice vibrated 
with controlled excitement. “Tell me 
what you see, Pete!” 

Pete eyed the pad critically. 

“A few fine pen traces where a let- 
ter or two has been blotted,” he replied 
at length. ‘They so overlay each other 
that you couldn’t make out a word, even 
if one were completely imprinted. Then 
there are those pencil lines you drew 
around the inkwell and the stamp box 


horses 


a wa 














and the rest of the things, and that’s 
all except for the red stains.” 

“Yes, that zs all,” McNulty acqui- 
esced, but the buoyant note in his tones 
had increased. “Do they suggest any- 
fact of their presence? Further than 
iat, we know a murder has been com- 
nitted here, that the victim was seated 
before his writing table, but apparently 
not at work upon a letter and that these 
are crimson stains; does this pad help 
ou to reconstruct in any way what 
ook place in this room from the time 
when Seward Moberley entered it a few 
iours ago?” 

Pete shook his head slowly. 

“I’m a literal cuss, as you ought to 
know by this time, Jim,” he remarked. 
“Stains and pen and pencil marks; that 
is all I see. If you are not drawing 
upon your imagination, what did take 
place here?” 

“The strangest scene these old walls 
have ever witnessed, unless I am more 
mistaken than I ever have been on a 
case yet.” McNulty’s voice had so- 
hered. “It is just a hypothesis, of 
course, and I shall need the corrobo- 
ration of one other person, if it be- 
‘omes necessary for me to prove my 
contention, without further evidence. 
But I know I am right; I must be! 
The truth is written here on this blot- 


Ling 
i 


1 


ting pad!” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTER. 
je you won't tell me, you won't!” 


mourned Pete as McNulty replaced 
the pad upon the table and arranged 
he articles which had stood on it in 
ihe exact positions they had previously 
occupied. “I know the way you work 
id why they’ve nicknamed you ‘Nutty’ 
at headquarters, but I'll be eternally 
condemned if I can see anything on 
that blotter to show what has happened 
here. Those stains are unmistakable. 
We know where they came from; I 
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saw you draw those pencil lines my- 
self, so they can’t have anything to do 
with your discovery. I noticed partic- 
ularly that desk set when I was looking 
about the There was nothing 
unusual about its arrangement. You 
didn’t hold that blotter up before any 
mirror, therefore you weren't even try- 
ing to read those faint pen strokes and 
what else is left. I don’t pretend to 
be a detective. I’m just a_ reporter. 
Have a heart, Jimmie!” 

But McNulty refused to explain, and 
at that moment a motor whizzed up 
the drive, the front door opened and 
closed, and hasty footsteps sounded on 
the stairs. 

“That’s not the chief, and the medi- 

al examiner couldn’t have had time to 

get here,” McNulty observed. There 
vas a brisk knock at the door, and Pete 
sprang to open it, disclosing the figure 
of a tall, middle-aged man. The evi- 
dent haste with which he had dressed 
and the deep concern upon his dignified 
countenancee could not disguise his 
quiet, assured self-possession, 

“T am Doctor Dalrymple, Mr. 
ard Moberley’s physician,” he intro- 
duced himself with the ease of the pro- 
fessional man. “I have been given to 
understand that Mr. Moberley has been 
taken suddenly ill.” 

‘Not ill, doctor.” 
forward gravely. 


room, 


Sew- 


McNulty stepped_ 

ot “Your patient was 
breathing his last when we sent Ben- 
nett for you. He is dead.” 

The doctor, who had started for the 
connecting bedroom door, paused at the 
arresting words of the stranger, then 
caught sight of the limp form in the 
chair with the face reverently covered, 
and hastened to its side, placing his 
small black bag upon the table. 

“Ts it possible!” he murmured. “He 
was in the best of health yesterday! 
Ah, a hemorrhage, I see. Good heav- 
ens! What is this?” 

“T must ask you not to disturb the 
body any more than is necessary, Doc- 








pees E tat em 


tor Dalrymple.” McNulty was at his 
side. “The chief inspector and the 
chief medical examiner are now on their 
way up here. As you see, Mr. Mober- 
ley died from a stab in the breast. 
Whether self-inflicted or not remains 
to be determined, although he made an 
ante-mortem statement which points to 
a murderous attack by a person un- 
known. I am Sergeant McNulty of 
the homicide bureau, and this is Mr. 
Sayre, an authorized colleague of mine, 
but unconnected with the police de- 
partment.” 

The doctor, who had listened atten- 
tively, now nodded an acknowledgment 
of the introduction, the while he eyed 
both men keenly. 

“May I ask with what weapon the 
wound was inflicted, sergeant ?” 

“This bronze dagger or miniature 
sword taken from that statue over 
there. Please do not touch it, doctor; 
it is evidence. When the servant 
George discovered his employer and 
gave the alarm we found Mr. Moberley 
with the weapon still protruding from 
the wound. He drew it out hims 
after telling us what he could, and 
died almost instantly.” 

“H’m!” The doctor had opened the 
dressing gown and shirt, and was ex- 
amining the wound. “Internal hemor- 
rhage. For the size of the incision, 
the external bleeding was not profuse. 
Mr. Moberley, despite his age and sed- 
entary habits, was in an unusually 
healthy physical condition. I would 
have given him ten or fifteen years more 
of active life and scarcely impaired fac- 
ulties, at the least. I have been his 
physician for twenty years—I am proud 
to admit that he educated me and 
started me in my profession—and dur- 
ing that period he has seldom required 
my services except for colds and bron- 
chitis contracted in his visits to the 
slums. I—I am deeply grieved that | 
shall never be able to do anything more 
for him.” 
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The long, slender hands of Doctor 
Dalrymple, who was known to Peter 
Sayre as a famous surgeon whose op- 
erations had contributed to’ modern 
medical history, were trembling uncon- 
trollably as he attempted to fasten’ the 
shirt. McNulty stopped him, 

“TIsn’t that slit, made by the weapon 
in the dressing gown and also the one 
in the shirt beneath, rather longer than 
the incision in the breast of the body, 
doctor ?” 

“Ves, sergeant. The weapon slipped, 
as you see, making a slight incision and 
then a deeper one beside it. Can that 
be the chief medical examiner? I am 
familiar with the siren of the police 
department’s cars.” 

A weird, wailing cry, ending in a 
shriek, had cleaved the air, and a sec- 
ond car tore at breakneck speed up the 
drive. 

“It is Chief Inspector Hardy,” Mc- 
Nulty announced as the voice of his 
superior, raised in denunciatory wrath, 
was heard in the hall below with inter- 
ruptions in Donlin’s gruff tones. 

“I’m not deserting you under fire, 
old man,” Pete said to his friend in a 
hasty undertone. “Y think, however, 
that for your own sake I had better 
make myself scarce until the chief cools 
down a bit and realizes that you and 
the boys did all that was humanly pos- 
sible to avert this tragedy. I’ve really 
no official sanction for my | 
here, and I don’t want to get you into 
any trouble; he won’t be in the mood 
for a while to overlook any infringe- 
ment of authority, and, as a matter of 
fact, I practically wished myself on 
you this afternoon. But I'll stay here 
in this room if you say the word.” 

The doctor had walked over to the 
row of windows between the two 
bronze figures, and stood with his back 
to them. McNulty shook his head, and 
the reporter slipped into the bedroom 
just as the broad-shouldered form of 
Hardy filled the hall doorway. It was 
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evident at a first glance that the luck- 
less squad outside, and then Donlin, 
had borne the brunt of his displeasure, 
Vhen he caught sight of his favorite 
among the junior members of the bu- 


reau, his anger and chagrin flamed 
forth anew, although his voice was 
lowered, 

“Fine work on your part, Nutty—I 
don’t think!” he began sarcastically. 


“| suppose if I ever put you on another 
murder case is this man’s town, with 
the victim and time and place specified 
in advance, you'll sit down at headquar- 
ters and wait for the guilty party to 
and give himself up. You 


” 


come 
knew—— 

“}excuse me, Inspector Hardy!’ Me- 
Nulty interrupted, for the physician had 
turned and was obviously listening to 
“This is Doctor Dal- 
rymple, who has attended Mr. Mober- 
ley tor years and tor whom we sent 
immediately on finding that the victim 
till lived. He died, however, as you 
nay have learned from Officer Donlin, 
efore the doctor’s arrival.” 

The chief inspector, who in the ex- 
citement of the moment had not noted 
the presence of the stranger, grasped 
the hint instantly, and, controlling him- 
elf, advanced. 

“IT am glad you are here, doctor. I 
hall be anxious to have your opinion, 
in a medical way, on this case. Ser- 
geant McNulty, you’ll find Officer Don- 
lin downstairs with a list of the em- 
ployees of this establishment. Inter- 
view the house servants first and find 
out what they know of this affair.” 

Grateful for the fact that he was 
still retained on the case, if only mo- 
mentarily, McNulty hurried from the 
At the head of the stairs he en- 
countered the ubiquitous Peter. 

“I came out of the other bedroom 
door which leads into the hall,” the lat- 
ter explained in a whisper as they de- 
scended the stairs. “You get off easy, 
Jim. By the time the chief medical 


the revelations. 
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room. 
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examiner has removed the body for the 
autopsy the chief will be so interested 
in the case that he will realize that you 
couldn't do the impossible. I heard the 
instructions he gave you; let’s see if we 
can get anything out of old George.” 

“T would rather have searched the 
house first,” McNulty observed. “I 
can’t understand how any one could get 
away from here after committing the 
crime.” 

“Nor me, sir!” ejaculated Donlin, 
who had waited for them in the en- 
trance hall. “If there’d been a sign 
of a whirring, rattling noise overhead 
{ would be willing to swear that they 
got off in an aeroplane. Here’s the list, 
sergeant, though it is precious little 
you'll get from the house servants, I’m 
thinking. I have them all herded at 
the back in their own sitting room.” 

“How many are there?” McNulty 
asked. 

“Five that sleep in the house. There’s 
a man to wash windows and _ scrub 
paint, but he sleeps over the garage. 
George Knapp, that old man who gave 
the alarm, is a sort of butler and valet 
combined as far as I could make out, 
and the rest are all women.” Donlin 
hunched his shoulders expressively. 
“There ain’t one of them that looks 
to be under sixty-odd years old. The 
fat one you saw upstairs is Susan Jud- 
son, the cook; then there’s Agnes Wil- 
liams, the housemaid, and Henvsietta, 
her sister, who is the kitchen maid, and 
a big old shrew named Jane Green with 
a false front; she does the laundry 
For a man with all his millions 
Mr. Moberley lived plainer than many 
an upstart on my regular beat. Do you 
want to see all the servants at once or 
one at a time, sergeant?” 

“Each one separately, of course, 
Donlin, and after I’ve finished with each 
in turn don’t let them go back to the 
sitting room, where the others are, but 
send them to their own rooms and see 
that they stay there,” directed McNulty. 


work. 








“Have you been all through the lower 
floor? Is there any small room near 
the servants’ sitting room?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been all over the 
house, for the matter of that, routing 
out the old girls.””. Donlin grinned, and 
then his face sobered.. “There isn’t any 
place but the servants’ dining room, un- 
less you want some chairs put in the 
butler’s pantry.” 

“The dining room will do. 
George in first.” 

The Moberley house, in common with 
mvct old colonial mansions, had a wide 
center hall with two huge rooms on 
either side in the main part of the buiid- 
ing. [xcept for their sleeping apart- 
ments, the servants’ quarters were sit- 
uated in a wing at the back, beyond 
the kitchen, and it was to the room 
opening off the latter that Donlin led 
the detective and his friend. 

It was comfortably furnished with 
a massive old table, and 
chairs of walnut; a cheery red rug cov- 
ered the floor and neat curtains hung 
at the windows, and Pete, glancing 
about him, remarked to McNulty: 

“Beats our own diggings, doesn’t it? 
Ill say the old gentleman was thought- 
ful of his servants! No wonder he 
could keep them for a generation!” 

Donlin reappeared the 
butler, who seemed to be on the verge 
of collapse. He gave vent to no out- 
burst as he was carefully lowered into 
a chair, but the helpless tears of old 
age in grief coursed down his withered 
cheeks unchecked. 

“Your name is George Knapp?” Me- 
Nulty asked gently. 

Knapp nodded as though unable to 
speak, and, leaning his elbows on the 
table, he rested his forehead upon his 
hands. 

“This has been a terrible shock to 
you, | know, but I want you to try to 
think back, George. Tell me everything 
that happened this night as far as you 
know,” McNulty continued. After- 
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sideboard, 


supporting 
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ward I'll get Doctor Dalrymple to give 
you some medicine and let you rest. 
Perhaps you would like a drop of spirits 
now, if Mr. Moberley kept any reserve 
stock ?” 

Quickly the butler raised his head 
and flung out his trembling hands in a 
gesture of repulsion. 

“Oh, no, sir! It was the drink that 
pulled me down twenty years ago and 
more, and Mr. Moberley saved me from 
it. Do you know where he found me, 
sir, me who had been in service to some 
of the best families? Down on the 
Bowery, cleaner in a saloon, for the 
liquor to keep me going from day to 
day!”. He paused with a convulsive 
gulp and then went on: “He took me 
into his own home here, trusted me to 
serve him with his fine old wines at 
Christmas and on Mr. Charles’ birth- 
day—the only times in the year that he 
took a glass himselfi—and I’ve never 
touched a drop since.” 

“*Mr, Charles?” McNulty repeated. 
“You mean Mr. Moberley’s nephew ?” 

“Yes, sir, and a mischievous limb 
he was as a boy growing up here, 
though good-hearted. But last 
night. JI—I can’t quite seem to think 
yet, sir. I can only see Mr. Moberley 
sitting there in that chair and hear his 
voice asking me why the lights were 
out.” 

“Take your time, George,” the detec- 
tive admonished kindly. “I want every 
detail that you can remember.” 

Silence held for a space while the 
tall clock in the corner ticked off the 
minutes loudly. At last old George 
straightened in his chair. 

“Well, sir, I served dinner just as 
usual, and Mr. Mobe rley seemed the 
same as ever except that he didn’t talk 
much to me, as he sometimes did when 
he dined alone; he was quiet and 
thoughtful, and once I saw him shake 
his head as if he was sort of sad about 
something. I’ve often seen him like 


about 


that when he was disappointed in any- 
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body he’d tried to help, and I didn’t 
think anything of it. After dinner he 
told me he wasn’t going out—he always 
did lately on Wednesday evenings—and 


for me to bring his coffee to the library. 
] 
i 


ery 


The maids all went to bed, but 1 was 
kind of uneasy, for I’d thought I’d seen 
something creeping about in the 
grounds after dark, and once a light 
flashed out real sharp. 

“About half past nine I made up 
my mind to speak to Mr. Moberley 
and [ went to him in the 
ary, but he wouldn’t believe there 
was anything wrong. He told me to 
put the lights out and go to bed, that 
he had a letter to write and would do 
it in 
the room where—where you saw him 


about it, 


his own sitting room upstairs— 


die. sir. 
Che old man paused as though over- 
come by his emotions, and McNulty 
prompted him quickly: 
“You obeyed him at once, George?” 
“Yes, sir. I went to bed, but I 
couldn't sleep for thinking that maybe 
some one was prowling around outside. 
is on the third floor at the 
back on the same side of the house 
Mr. Moberley’s own rooms below, 
and I kept my light burning in case 
there were thieves about, so that they 
would know we weren’t to be taken by 
surprise. I tried to read, but my eye- 
sight isn’t as good as it used to be, and 
| began to think ] in tl 
house, too.” 
“What 
tective. 
“In the walls like rats, only not gnaw- 
or scurrying; slow and shuffling. I 
up and opened my window, and 
iw that it was just one of the top 
branches of a great old oak outside, 
blown against the sill by the wind. The 
table clock struck twelve, and then I 
took notice of something else that gave 
me a start. The light was shining out 
of the windows -of Mr. Moberley’s sit- 
ting room on the floor below! He was 


\ly room 


heard noises in the 


sort of noises?” asked the de 


never up as late as midnight when he 
spent the evenings at home in all the 
years I’ve been here. Right then I 
knew that something was wrong. 

“J put on my dressing gown and 
slippers as quick as I could and went 
down and knocked at the but 
answered. I knocked and 
knocked, and finally I him 
through the door if he sang or did he 
want anything. I know my place, but 
I was so worried that at last I opened 
the door, -and saw him sitting 
there in his chair. I thought he had 
fallen asleep till I got close up to him 
and saw that terrible thing sticking out 
of his breast. I must have gone mad 
then, sir. I don’t remember anything 
except that the room seemed to fill up 
with strange men, until Mr. Moberley 
opened his eyes. You know the rest, 
I can’t go on,” 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
the bent shoulders shook, but McNulty 
spoke in a changed tone, with a note 
of authority which the old butler ree- 
ognized and to which he instinctively 


resp mnded. 


door, 
1 7 
novody 


asked 


and 


sir. 


“George, for how long past has it 
been Mr. Moberley’s habit to go out 
every Wednesday evening?” 
more than a month, sir; 
Wednesday and Saturday 


regular.” 


“Tor 
nearer two. 
nights 

“Did 

“Evening you mean, sir?” 
looked up in surprise at the 

“Mr. Moberley always put 
1a dinner coat, sir, even when he was 
He many a time that a 
gentleman should have as much respect 
for his own company as for that of 
others, and when he went out he dressed 
the same.” 


“Do 


he dress on these occasions?” 
clothes, 
( eorge 


q 1estion. 


alone. said 


where he went on 
those evenings?” McNulty leaned sud- 

y across the and looked 
straight into the faded eyes confront- 
“Don’t be afraid to speak, if 


you know 


denly table 


ing him. 
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you do know. You won’t be violating 
any confidence of his, and you can only 
help him now by helping us to find out 
who killed him.” 

“No, sir.” George returned the 
searching gaze deferentially, but stead- 
ily. “He never mentioned it, and of 
course [ did not ask.” 

“fad he any intimate friends whom 
he might have been in the habit of vis- 
iting?” persisted McNulty with a side 
glance at Pete. “Did he entertain here 
frequently ?” 

“Everybody was his friend,” re- 
sponded the old man simply. “Every- 
body but the black-hearted wretch who 
—who killed him. I did not think until 
to-night that Mr. Moberley had an en- 
emy in the world, and | am sure he 
didn’t think so, either. He did not care 
for society, sir, and never what 
you might call intimate with anybody 
since his two old friends, Mr. Geoffrey 
Hollingsworth and Professor Tilford, 
died. Mr. Charles and his 
at college, Mr. Montgomery Russell, 
dined here often, and sometimes Mr. 
Moberley’s attorney, Mr. Bankhead.” 

Once more the detective’s eyes met 
those of Pete. Geoftrey J. Hollings- 
worth had been a noted philanthropist 
in his time, and the late Professor Til- 
ford was. still 
broad-visioned 
Theodore Bankhead was equally cele- 
brated, but in quite another fashion. 
Shrewdest of corporation lawyers, he 
had more than once been designated 
openly in court as a soulless machine, 
and although it was conceivable that 
he should have been in charge of Sew- 
ard Moberley’s huge financial interest 
his great-hearted but eccentric client’s 
prodigal generosity must have tried him 
almost beyond endurance. 

McNulty could see from his friend’s 
expression that a kindred thought was 
passing through his mind also, but there 
was no time for idle speculation, and 
the detective turned again to George. 





Was 


classmate 


remembered for his 


lectures on altruism. 
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“Who takes the mail from the house 
here ?” 

“I took charge of any letters Mr. 
Moberley wrote, sir, and put them in 
the post bag with any that the servants 
might have wanted to send. Then I 
gave the bag to Bennett in the morn- 
ing when he brought the car up to take 
Mr. Moberley to his office, and Bennett 
left it with Parker, who always waited 
at the main gates for it and himself put 
the letters in the box at the corner of 
the next block.” 

“George’—McNulty leaned impres- 
sively forward once more—‘‘did you 
by accident notice the names and ad- 
dresses on any letters which Mr. Mo- 
berley wrote within the last month or 
two?” 

The old butler again drew himself 
erect in his chair, and for the first time 
his voice rang out with a strong, vibrant 
timbre of indignation. 

“T am not given to such ‘accident,’ 
sir!” he exclaimed. “I would as soon 
listen at keyholes or telephone exten- 
sions to conversations not meant for 
my ears.” 

He essayed to rise, but the detective 
halted him sternly. 

‘A crime has been committed in this 
house, and I am an officer of the law, 
my man. You will answer my ques- 
tions whether you like them or not. 
Have you within the last few months 
seen the photograph or portrait of any 
woman in the possession of your em- 
ployer?” 

“A woman!” Mingled with the un- 
feigned astonishment in George’s tone 
was a note of outrage, as though the 
very question were a sacrilege. “The 
only picture of a woman that I have 
ever seen in this house is the portrait 
of Mr. Moberley’s mother which hangs 
in the drawing-room.” 

Abruptly McNulty changed the trend 
of his questioning: 

“T understand that Mr. Charles Mo- 
berley is as yet unmarried. Why did 














he not continue to make his home here 
where he was brought up?” 

The butler hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Charles was sent to 
boarding school when he was fourteen, 
and then to college. He spent his vaca- 
tions in the summer with his classmates, 
Mr. Montie—Mr. Russell, I should say 
—in particular. We’re nearly all old 
folk about the place here, sir, and young 
people ought to be with those near their 


own age; at least, that is what Mr. 
Moberley said when he gave Mr. 


Charles an allowance and arranged for 
him to have bachelor quarters of his 
own downtown, Mr. Charles is read- 
ing law in Mr. Bankhead’s office.” 

Ife added the last as though in ex- 
tenuation, and the detective reverted to 
a former topic: 

“Did Mr. Moberley frequently write 
letters in his sitting room at night?” 

“Occasionally, sir. His secretary at 
the office attended to most of his cor 
respondence, I believe.” 

“What did Mr. Moberley do with the 
letters he wrote at home? Did he put 
them in any especial place for you to 
gather up for the post bag or give them 
to you personally ?” 

“He brought them down himself 
when he came to breakfast, and left 
them on the table in the hall.” The 
butler’s tones had sunk lower and lower 
until now he spoke in the merest whis- 
evident that he 


per, and it was was 
at the end of his strength. Realizing 
that nothing further could be gotten 


from him in his present condition, Mc- 
Nulty turned to Pete. 

“Call Donlin, will you?” he asked in 
an undertone. Then to the old man 
he added: “That’s all now, George. 
Yot- must try to rest, for there'll be 


work for you to do. This officer will 


help you to your room.” 

Donlin had appeared promptly at the 
door in answer to the summons, and 
as the aged butler was led away Pete 
remarked to the detective: 
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“That’s a point I’ve been wondering 
about myself; the letter that the old 
gentleman went upstairs to write. Did 
he write it and put it away somewhere 
till morning? There was no letter on 
that writing table when we entered. the 
room: I am sure of that. If he wrote 
it and did not put it away there is only 
one person who could have carried it 
off.” 

McNulty nodded. 

‘The murderer,” he said. 


CHAPTER 
rHE 


VI. 

SISTERS. 

SEND the cook in next,’ McNulty 
ordered when Donlin returned. 

Peter had slipped from the room. 

“Yes, sergeant.” Donlin hesitated 
uncertainly, and then volunteered. 
“Those two Williams sisters, the house- 
maid and the kitchen maid, are having 
hysterics, and if they ain’t got out of 
the way the laundress will start up, too. 
Cook’s all right; she’s got a sensible 
head on her shoulders.” 

“T get you.” McNulty nodded. “It 
doesn’t send in the Williams 
sisters one at a time.” 

An angular, sandy-haired woman 
well over fifty years of age presented 
herself before him. She was clad ina 
blanket robe of a particularly hideous 
design, and her sharp features were 
and reddened by the tears 
still shed, to an accompani- 
ment of which, now and _ then, 
broke into a wail. 

“Stop that now!” admonished Don- 
lin as he.pushed her into the chair 
which George had occupied. “If you 
don’t brace up and answer questions 
that’s put to you here, you'll answer 
them at police headquarters, ma’am.” 

The threat evidently produced an 
effect, for the woman, by a convulsive 
effort, stifled her sobs and thrust back 
the damp wisps of hair which had 
strayed down into her eyes. 


matter; 


swollen 
which she 


sobs 
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“That will do, Donlin,” McNulty re- 
marked, and when the former had with- 
drawn he asked: ‘What is your name 
and occupation in this household?” 

“Ag-Agnes W-Williams, sir. I’ve 
been housemaid here f-for twenty-four 





years, ever since | was thirty and dear 
Mr. Moberley found my sister and me 
s-starving in a wretched room on Tenth 
Avenue. We couldn’t get work, for we 
were both consumptive, but he sent us 
to the country and cured us and then 
gave us positions here. To think we 
c-could be sleeping in our beds while 
he was being m-murdered! Lt will be 
the death of the both of us 

“You heard or saw nothing, then, 
during the night?” 

Agne s’ drenched eyes 
horror. 

“Oh, no, sir! I should have died 
of fright if I had! I finished my clean 
ing work at three in the afternoon and 
then mended the household linen until 
dinner time. After dinner I] helped my 
sister Henrietta in the kitchen, and then 
we went directly up to bed, for the 
rising and I thought we 


kd 


widened in 


sts 


wind was 
should have a storm. Henrietia has the 
room next to “mine with a connecting 
door between, on the top floor at the 
other side of the house, and she fell 
asleep almost at once. 

“IT heard Sarah come upstairs, and 
then I must have dropped off, too, for 
the first thing I knew a terrible cry just 
split my ears. It was George’s voice, 
but I never heard him scream out like 
that before, and I was sure it mu 
mean that there were burglars in 
house. 

“My sister came to me, as white as 
a sheet, and we—we both hid in the 
closet until that police officer came and 
pounded on the door of my room. He 
wouldn’t tell us a thing except who he 
was, and he ordered us to go down- 
stairs by the back way at once, with- 
out even time to dress properly.” 

She paused, and for an instant a look 
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of quiet satisfaction crept over her face. 
“Of course we obeyed, but he was hav- 
ing a time with Jane when we passed 
her door——” 

“Never mind Jane,” j 
marked. “You came down to the 
ting room——” 

“Yes, sir. We found Sarah _ there 
already, and George, too, almost beside 
himself. It was Sarah who told us 
what had happened to Mr. Moberley.” 

Agnes’ tlat bosom heaved, and she 


s 


showed signs of returning emotion, but 
the detective checked them hastiiy: 

“You clean the entire house, includ- 
ing Mr. Moberley’s bedroom and pri- 
vate sitting room, do you not?” 

“Y-yes, sir, all but the rough work; 
the house man does that.” 
“Which rooms do you set to rights 
first in the morning?’ McNulty pur- 
sued. “I want to know how you ar- 
range your work for the day.” 

“Well, sir, we have our breakfast at 
six, and then, unless the drawing-room 
has been used—which hasn’t | 


1appened 
six times a vear—I put the library in 


order and then the dining room and 


entrance hall. Mr. Moberley break 


fasted at eight, and from n until 
ifter he had left for the office | made 
the beds and dusted all our rooms on 


the third floor 


Then I did the stair 
until I got down to the second floor. 


Phat would be about little after nine 


o'clock usually, and I went in to Mr. 


Moberlev’s own rooms 


[ never had much to do ere, ex 
. + - sale ] 1 r . 
cept on my regular cleaning days, fot 
he was the pink of neatness, and George 
always attended to his clothes. I'd just 


dust and brush up around and make 


the bed and clean the bathroom and 
empty the waste-paper basket. If it 
was winter Mr. Moberley liked a wood 
fire in the open hearth in the sitting 
room, but the house man always cleaned 
the ashes out and polished the and- 
irons.” 


MeNulty regarded the woman reflec- 




















tively for a moment as she sat drying 
her eyes on a soaked string of a hand- 


kerchief. Was it fancy, or had there 
been a peculiar note in her voice, when 
she spoke of the waste-paper |! _— 
She had most certainly paused for the 
fraction of a second after mentio1 ie 
it and then hurried’ on with the first 
thought which presented itself to her 


a thought which was obviou ly 


mind: 

a relative one, but connected by what 
The basket suggested torn pa- 
not the reference to the 
been related to it in her 
perhaps, with 


pers. Might 
have 
unconsciously 


hreplace 
mind, 
burned ones? 

There could be no question but that 
she shared the devotion of the 
ervants to their late employer, yet 
sharp features indicated curiosity, her 


other 
er 


1 


small, close-set eyes jealousy, and the 
thin lips and prominent chin gave Prov 
impression of acrimony and determina- 


ion. The condescension with which 


she spoke of all the other 


ey4 


servants @X- 


cept her sister revealed her belief in 
her own superiority. 

Evidently she considered herself the 
nou keeper and real head of the staff. 


gleaned trom tori 


1 Den } 
tebaskelt, perhaps, or 


Vhat if she had 


papers in the was 





hali-burned ones in the fireplace that 
Mr. Moberley had contemplated mat- 
rimony? She was of the type which 
would have regarded with bitter rebel- 
liousness of- spirit any change that 
threatened her authority after hes 
years. She would have looked upon a 
real mistress of the establishment as an 





be kept out at all costs. 


interloper to 
It was a mere guess, but the detec- 


tive resolved upon a chance shot in the 


dark. 

“] eee that Mr. Moberley has 
provided liberally for every ot in his 
employ in ‘tes event of his death.” His 
tone was idly i gone “You and 
your sister, as well as the rest, will be 


comfort ably situated pao 
‘We could never be more 
5D—ps 


comioria- 
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bly situated than we were before this 
night,” Agnes cried. “We are not gad- 
abouts, and the work was light; we 
could arrange it to suit ourselves with 
never a word of direction or complaint 
from Mr. Moberley—not that there was 
occasion for any, for I saw to it that 
everything was done right, as you can 
see for yourself, sir. If I do say it, 
there isn’t a house of its size in the 
city that could have been run any bet- 
ter with twice the number in help.” 

“Vet you were all here, after all, just 
to look out for the comfort of one 
old gentleman of singu larly quiet, reg- 
ular habits.” McNulty’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “Mr. Moberley seldom had 
company and there were no entertain- 
ments to arrange for and clean up after, 
such as is usual in houses of this size. 
How many guest rooms are there?” 

“Six, sir.” Agnes eyed him in sur- 
prise at the question. “Two, with a 
bath between, back of the rooms Mr. 
Moberley himself occupied, and four 
across the hall, including Mr. Charles’ 
room, which was always kept ready and 
waiting for him, though he hardly ever 
stayed here since he got his own apart- 
ment.” 


“Quite a house party could be enter- 





and com ipany : 
‘ned, but she 


le suggestion, 


tained here, then?” McNulty’s tone 

was still musing. “You've all been 

spared a lot of extra work and trouble. 

If Mr. Moberley had married now 

things would have been very different, 

especially if his wife were young and 
ife 


fond of | 
Agnes’ thin lips tight 
surprise at t 


would have 


res ri 


showed no 

“ago 
ent!” A hard gleam shone for an in- 
stant in her eyes. Was it of ex- 
ultation? The next moment it had 
faded, and she spoke slowly, as though 


things been differ- 


choosing her words with studied eifect. 
“Mr. Moberley always 
he was, sir. We 
his marry- 
) 
was 


seemed con- 
tented and happy as 
none of us ever thought of 


ing, not even years ago when he 
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in the prime of life. Is there anything 
more that you would like to know, sir? 
My sister is real upset, and I want to 
get back to her as soon as you will let 
me.” 

So that was it! McNulty’s pulse 
quickened as the conviction came to 
him. Trivial or important as it might 
prove to be, there was something that 
this woman wished to caution her sister 
not to reveal when the latter’s turn 
came to be questioned. Why had that 
impulse come to her only after his sug- 
gestion of Mr. Moberley’s possible mar- 
riage?” 

“IT am afraid that is impossible just 
now, but your sister will come to you 
presently,” he replied smoothly. Then 
raising his voice he called: “Donlin!” 

“‘Impossible?’”’ Agnes repeated in 
visible agitation. ‘My sister and I 
know nothing of this terrible affair, sir. 
I have told you of everything that hap- 
pened this night “ 

“I’m here, sergeant,” Donlin 
rupted her as he opened the door. 

“Take Agnes to one of the guest 
rooms on the second floor at the rear, 
on the opposite side of the hall from 
Mr. Moberley’s apartments. Let one 
of the boys remain with her until I 
send her sister to her.” McNulty made 
a significant gesture, and the officer 
winked broadly in understanding as the 
woman rose to her feet. 

“But I must go to Henrietta! I 
must!” she cried. “You have no right 
to keep me from her!” 

“Come along now, ma’am,” Donlin 
advised. “No one has any rights in 
this house for a while but the police, 
as you'll very soon see if you try to 
interfere with the sergeant’s orders. 
No one’s going to hurt your sister, and 
nobody’s accusing either of you of any- 
thing. You'll mind now and come with 
me!” 

Wildly protesting, she was led from 
the room, and McNulty rose and paced 
the floor. Whatever it was that she 








, 


inter- 
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wanted to warn her sister not to reveal, 
it could not have concerned the actual 
rgurder of their employer and benefac- 
tor any more than they themselves could 
have had any foreknowledge of the 
crime. The detective did not for a 
moment doubt the truth of the woman’s 
statement that she had slept through 
those tragic early hours of the night, 
unconscious of the hideous deed that 
was being perpetrated beneath the same 
room. Could it be, however, that Agnes 
knew or suspected the author of the 
crime and was attempting to shield him? 
Did she fear that her sister might in- 
advertently give to McNulty himself a 
clew to the truth? 

“Do you want the other one now, 
sergeant?” Donlin asked as he reap- 
peared. 

McNulty nodded. 

“Yes, but first go up and lock the 
doors of the rooms those two sisters 
occupy. Put one of the boys on guard 
to see that no one even tries to enter 
them, and bring me the keys. Don’t 
say anything to the inspector about it; 1 
want to have a look around in there 
first.” 

“That one you just talked to, sir, is 
the strongest-miinded of the two, and 
at that they were both as scared as mice 
when I went up for them,” Donlin re- 
marked. “Wait till I bring the other 
one!” 

As he left the room there came the 
sound of another car winding its way 
up from the main gates and evidently 
taking the curves of the driveway on 
two wheels, although no horn was 
sounded. Surely the assistant medical 
examiner must have arrived long ago! 
The hands of the tall clock in the cor- 
ner pointed to ten minutes before two. 
The car stopped, and after a moment 
McNulty heard the subdued thud of 
the front door closing, just as Donlin 
ushered in a woman obviously several 
years younger than the one he had just 
interviewed, a trifle shorter, a trifle 




















more rounded, with hair a shade or 
two lighter and a weak, indeterminate 
face, and yet there was an indefina- 
ble, unmistakable resemblance between 
them. 

“You are Henrictta 
kit chen maid?” 


ple ase, 


Williams, the 
he asked. “Sit down, 
The officer came to his side, and be- 
neath the edge of the top handed 
hin. two keys. When he had departed, 
and the s nod, 
had seated herself McNulty went on: 
tell me everything 
s happened in this 
time last night.” 


table 


woman, with a nervou 


“T want you to 
you know of what ha 
house since dinner 

“But—but J thought my had 
told you.” a timid, qua- 
and made futile 
“You’ve been talk- 
We were 
went to 


sister 
She spoke in 
vering voice dabs at 

r puffed eyelids 
ing to her, haven’t you, sir? 


together every minute until we 





bed and after George’s cries woke us 
up when he found——” 

“Never mind your sister,” the detec- 
tive interrupted brusquely. “I want 


story.” 

told it in a hesitant, fluttering 
lanner, but it proved to be substan- 
same munt 
\gnes had given, 
her 
she had finished, he asked sud- 


your own 
She 
nN 
the acc which 
and McNulty did not 


upon it. Instead, 


tyalley ha 
lasviy the 


force to dwell 
when 
denly 3 

“Tlenric eta, wou 
in service 


married: 


d y du have remained 
\y 


here 1f Sie. Moketey bad 


Her eyes shifted, and a bright spot 
of color appeared in each tear-streaked 
cheek. 

‘I—I don’t know what you mean, 


ir!” she faltered. “Mr Moberley 
so kind as to give us a home 
and in want, and we 
here a good many years, as Ag 
have told you. If he had been 
married and his wife wasn’t good to 
us J am sure he would have found us 
another position together or set us up 
in some sort of little business of our 


was 
when we 
were sick have 


nes 
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I’ve said that to Agnes over and 


” 


own. 
over 

She checked herself suddenly with 
a look of fright, but McNulty asked 
quickly : 

“And what did Agnes say?” 

“That she wouldn't stay one minute 
under this roof, no matter how grateful 
she was to Mr. Moberley, or if we lost 
our chance for a agp in our old 
age. I wouldn’t have cared what his 
wife was like, but Aine not 
even have waited to see. She’s differ- 
ent from me because she has had her 
own way so long.” 

“T see. Then you thought, if Mr, 
Moberley had lived, that he intended to 
marry?” McNulty kept his voice stu- 
diously indifferent. 

“Y-yes, sir, At least we've talked 
over the possibility of it,” Henrietta 
added hurriedly, as though conscious of 
her slip. “Mr. Moberley was a fine- 
looking gentleman, sir, and young for 
his year although he was always so 
quiet and « lignified.” 

“Who did you think he intended to 
marry ?” 

“Why -why, 
sir! That is, we didn’t know, 
but when a gentleman of his age, w 
always stayed home evenings for years 
and years, takes to going out twice a 
week reg ular, it looks as though he was 


calling on ie l lered 





would 


oe oO 
> && 
S, 


nobody in particular, 
of course 


i 
nos 


1 
somety ay, sue foundered 


helplessly. “We didn’t know of any 
lady, but Agnes was afraid. Poor Mr. 
Moberley! If only he was alive again 


Id would matter! 


sir?” 


nothing else in the worl 
Have they caught the burg! 


“What 


glars yet, 


a. ae 
burglars? 


“Why, the ones that broke in and 
killed Mr. Moberley, sir! It was burs 
glars, wasn’t it? Agnes said it was.” 


McNulty studied her face keenly be- 
fore he replied. Her tone had been 
naively ingenuous, but again that look 
of fright had crept into her eyes, and 
her breath came in a sobbing gasp. It 
was evident, as Donlin had intimated, 








tes 





ie a ay ert ie . 


that she had been for so long under 
the domination of the older, stronger 
sister as to have completely lost the 
faculty of thinking for herself and be- 
come a mere echo of the other. Yet 
why was she so anxious to have that 
sister's theory of the identity of 
their employer’s murderers confirmed? 
Could there be an alternative and 
dreaded idea in her own mind of the 
manner of his death? 

Before the detective could satisfy 
himself on that score, however, the door 
opened, and [eter appeared on the 
threshold with Donlin at his heels. 

“The chief wants you to drop this 
line of investigation for a few minutes, 
Jim, and go and talk to Mr. Charles 
Moberley; he’s in the drawing-room.” 
There was a peculiar expression about 
Peter’s mouth. ‘You'd better get on 
the job.” 

The woman was already out of her 
chair, in unconcealed relief that her 
ordeal was over or at least temporarily 
postponed. McNulty rose, directing 
Donlin to take her to her sister. When 
they were alone Peter remarked: 

“The chief’s an ace. He is wild, 
of course, about this thing coming to 
pass in spite of the place being sur- 
rounded and all, but he admitted to 
me just now that he didn’t see how 
he could have prevented it himself un- 
der the circumstances, and that is a 
devil of a lot for the chief inspector 
to admit to a reporter.” 

“He knows from experience that he 
can trust you, too, Pete. Don’t forget 
that. How did he take it when he 
found you here?” 

“He didn’t find me; I walked in on 
him and the chief medical examiner 
when I left you here to see if we had 
possibly overlooked any letter which 
the old gentleman might have written.” 
Peter grinned. “He said he had sup- 
posed I’d be somewhere around as long 
as you were on the case, and he had 
practically let me in on it, too, when 
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he told you to find out if I knew who 
Moberley’s prospective bride might be. 
He even gave me a deleted version of 
the affair to phone in to the shop for 
the early edition, so I’ve got my beat, 
after all. He wants you to tackle young 
Moberley now. Not a word about that 
warning anonymous letter that was sent 
to headquarters; you and I happened 
to be passing by on the Drive when we 
heard the ery of alarm and investi- 
gated. Understand?” 

“No, I’ve never worked on a case 
before,” McNulty responded in good- 
natured sarcasm. Then he added 
firmly: “You’re not going to be in on 
this interview, though, old scout. I 
vant you to find out what room on the 
second floor Donlin has put those Wil- 
liams sisters in and contrive some way 
to listen to their conversation. [’ll join 
you as soon as I can.” 

“What the Peter began in as- 
tonishment, but McNulty had turned 
and was already making his way to- 
ward the front of the house to the room 
opposite the library, 

Just outside the door he paused. A 
masculine voice, unmistakably youthful, 
but broken with strong emotion, ex- 
claimed : 

“But why won’t that ass Dalrymple 
let me see him, Montie? What's that 
cop doing in the house, and why are 
those two other cars beside Dalrym- 
ple’s parked outside? I saw a lot of 
strange men poking about the grounds, 
too; that was why I turned on my 
searchlight, to be sure. I tell you I’m 
going to see uncle Seward if I have 
to fight my way to him!” 

“Steady there, Charlie!’ A second 
male voice, agitated, but not as mark- 
edly so as the first, reached the detec- 
tive’s ears. “The dear old boy may 
have been hurt somehow, but I don’t 
see, myself, why they’ve planted us 
here. /’ve no business in it, of course, 
but you’re his only relative e 

The voice broke off abruptly as Mc- 
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Nulty turned the knob of the door and 
entered. A dark, slender, good-looking 
young man, evidently the last speaker, 
was standing by- one of the windows, 
and another masculine figure rose hast- 
ily from a chair by the cold hearth. 

It was to the latter that the detective 
addressed himself : 

“You are Mr. Charles Moberley?” 

“Tam. Who are you?” 

McNulty saw before him a_ blond 
young giant with masses of red-gold, 
rumpled hair and blue eyes, ringed and 
sunken, staring at him out of a very 
white face. 

“IT am a sergeant connected with the 
homicide squad at police headquarters, 
sir,” he replied slowly. 

Charles Moberley rocked upon his 
heels and gripped the back of the chair 
in which he had been seated as though 
for support, while his eyes seemed 
fairly to burn into those of McNulty. 

“*TTomicide!’” he repeated in a tone- 
less whisper. “Good Lord, you don’t 
mean——” 

“Your uncle, Mr. Seward Moberley, 
has been the victim of a murderous 
assault, J you, sir.” 
The detective spoke quietly, but with 
“He died a little more 


regret to inform 
grave intensity. 


than an hour ago. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MONTIE SENDS A WIRE 


THERE was silence for a moment 


Charles 


fter this announcement. 


Moberley stil! stared at him, but he 


had ceased swaying, and the knuckles 


of the hand which gripped the back of 
his chair showed white. It was the 
her young man who broke the ten- 


os 
sion. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. “Lord, what 
a frightful thing! I did think 
accident had occurred, but nothing as 
horrible as this. Charlie, old man! 
Don’t stare like that!” 

He sprang to his friend’s side and 


some 


laid his hand upon the latter’s shoulder, 
and at the touch Charles Mobertey 
shuddered from head to foot. 

“Tt’s impossible!” His lips moved 
mechanically. ‘An assault! Murder! 
Who—who did it?” 

“That is what we are here to deter- 
mine,” McNulty responded. “He was 
discovered in a dying condition by the 
butler, George Knapp.” 

In the soft glow of the lamps the 
detective could see the glisten of great 
beads of perspiration which sprang out 
on Charles Moberley’s brow in spite 
of the chill of the long-closed room. 

“Perhaps,” he paused and moistened 
his stiffened lips. “Perhaps he hurt 
himself in some way, and—and his 
heart went back on him. Dalrymple 
doesn’t know everything! Was there 
any sound of a disturbance?” 

“None that the butler heard, but we 
have not yet concluded our examina- 
tion of the other servants,” McNulty 
replied cautiously. ‘When you last 
saw your uncle, Mr. Moberley, did he 
seem in his usual health and spirits?” 

“Of course.” Then he added quickly: 
“But in a man of his age, you know, 
anything is likely to happen. A stroke, 
or a touch of vertigo——- I cannot be- 
lieve that any one would want to—to 
harm him.” 

His voice broke, and, relaxing his 
grip upon the chair, he sank into it 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“It must have been thieves of 
course!” the other man, whom Charles 
had called ‘Montie,’ volunteered. “How 
many times have I told you that you 
ought to get your uncle to leave this 
lonely old house, or at least employ 
able-bodied watchmen about it instead 
of surrounding himself with antedilu- 
vian retainers ?” 

“There were no signs of disorder, 
and nothing has been stolen as far as 
we have been able to discover.” Mc- 
Nulty moved slightly so as to face the 
bowed figure in the chair. “It was not 








a touch of vertigo that killed your uncle, 
but a touch of cold steel—or, rather, 
bronze—near the heart, which caused 
his death, Mr. Moberley.” 

“*Bronze!’” Charles sprang to his 
feet. “What do mean? Don’t 
keep me in suspense!” 

Tears stood out unashamed upon his 
cheeks, but his eyes were suddenly hard 
and bright. 

“Your uncle was stabbed with a min- 

iature sword taken from. one of the 
bronze dueling figures which stand by 
the windows in his sitting room.” 
' “That thing!” There was immeasur- 
able contempt in his tones. “Why, I 
used to play with that as a child! It’s 
so blunt it wouldn’t cut paper! If 
old George told you that——” 

“It was protruding from your uncle's 
breast when my colleague and I reached 
his side in response to the alarm,” the 
detective interrupted him. “Mr. Mo- 
berley rallied sufficiently in our pres- 
ence to pluck it from the wound him- 
self, but he died before his physician 
arrived. Doctor Dalrymple is now in 
consultation with the chief medical ex- 
aminer; that is why you have been re- 
quested to wait for a few minutes. 
When did you last see your uncle?” 

But Charles Moberley seemed not to 
have heard the question. MecNulity’s 
tone had at last carried conviction to 
his dazed brain, and he staggered back, 
aghast, reeling against the mantel above 
the fireplace. The next moment he re- 
covered himself and sprang for the 
door, but the detective caught his arm. 

“Where are you going, Mr. Mober- 
ley? You have not answered my ques- 
tion.” 

“To see him!” Charles turned upon 
the detective with the ferocity of a man 
goaded to frenzy. “I want to see him 
with my own eyes! There’s been dev- 
il’s work here! I’ve got to know the 


you 


truth! Let me go—you!” 
“Here, this won’t do, you know, 
Charlie!” lis friend came to McNul- 
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ty’s assistance, and together they forced 
him back into his chair. ‘‘You’ve got 
to pull yourself together and wait until 
the authorities give you permission to 
see the—the—body. They’re in charge 


now. The truth is, sergeant, that we’ve 
both been—er—investigating some pri- 


vate stock of a friend of ours all eve- 
ning and this shock coming on top of 
it—well, you know how At is!” 

After a futile struggle Charles’ mus- 
cles relaxed, save for the hands, which 
clung to the arms of his chair, and 
he sank back with his lack-luster eyes 
staring straight but unseeingly before 
him as the detective turned to the other. 

“You are Mr. Montgomery Russell ?” 

“Yes. How the deuce did you 
know?” the young man demanded in 
surprise. 

“You have been mentioned as Mr. 
Charles Moberley’s closest friend,” Mc- 
Nulty explained. “You and he were 
together all last evening?” 

“Since five in the afternoon. We 
played squash at the club and had a 
swim in the pool. Then we dined at 
the Palatine and went on to our friend’s 
house. We remained there until a little 
before one o’clock when Char—Mr. 
Moberley here, got a notion that he 
wanted to take a little run in his car 
before turning in, and of course I went 
with him. We took it from the garage, 
and he drove it to the Bracefield, where 
he lives, in order to get a heavier coat. 
There he found the message that his 
uncle was ill and we raced up here.” 
Montie Russell paused for breath, and 
then, as an idea dawned upon him, he 
added indignantly: “I say, what did 
you mean by that question, sergeant? 
You’re not trying to make him estab- 
lish an alibi, or anything of that sort, 
are you? Do you mean to insinu- 


” 





ate 

“I mean to find out where every one 
associated or connected in any way with 
the late Mr. Seward Moberley spent 
the hours of last evening,” McNulty 

















Then he turned to 
“Mr. Moberley, 
when did you 


interrupted firmly. 
the other young man. 
I must ask you again; 
last see your uncle?” 
“Eh?? Charles roused himself and 
up dazedly. The 
peated the question foi 
less st 
the man was making 
effort to collect himself. 
Sunday, I t 
dined here, for 
e this 
gropingly. 


looked detective re- 
the third time, 
ern tone, for it was evi- 


dent that young 
a supreme 

“it was on 
Sunday, when 
not called at his 
came 


offic week.” The 
words 
“Do anything in the con- 
versation on that occasion which would 
lead you to suspect that your uncle an- 
ticipated the 
upon him? 


ceived 


slowly, 


you recall 


ility of an attack 
Did he mention having re- 
any threatening that 


sort of thing? 


possil 


letters or 


“No. I—I don’t believe he ever 
thought that he had an enemy in the 
orld!” Again his voice broke, but 
he controlled himself and went on: 
“tle seemed in his happiest mood and 
full of plans for the future.” 

“What rt of plans?” [cNulty 
asked quickly 

“Some new benevolent project of his. 
I—I cannot think——” 

“That’s all right, Charlie The ser- 
geant understands,” put in the irrepres- 

le Montie. told him, you know, 
i we'd been—« -dallyi ig a bit with 
( relics of a past era.” 

At what time did vou leave the Pal 
ine Restaurant?” the detective 
nored the interruption. 

“I—I don’t know.” Charles raised 
his hand to his head. “We waited over 
ur coffee to see the revue. FHiow long 
ago it seems!” 

“Well, J know,” Montie announced. 
“The show there ends at nine o’clock 
p, and we stayed sie the finale.” 
“You went directly to your friend’s 
house?” MeNuliy pursued, and at 
Charles’ nod he asked: “Who is this 


friend ?” 
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Charles darted a swift glance at the 
detective, and then looked straight be- 
fore him as though atiempting to con- 
centrate, but more it was Monte 
who stepped into the breach. 

“It was a friend of mine, sergeant. 
My brother-in-law, in fact.” He 
coughed nervously. “I hope you won't 
drag him into this. You sister 
is away, and it was strictly 
fair; she’d raise ructions if she 
If you are a married man yourself-—— 

“Who is your brother-in-law, and 
where does he live?’ McNulty again 
interrupted his loquacious informant. 

“Why, he’s Kim Van Nostrand; li 
down on Gramercy Park. Deuce 
form to accept the hospitality of 


once 


see, my 


a Slag 


tives and then betray it, especially as 
my sister——” 

Thank you, Mr. Russell,” Nulty 
said pointedly, and turned again to 
who was regarding his friend 


with a dazed air. “Mr. Moberley, did 
not pee uncle refer on Sunday to other 
plans of his for the future 

“I don’t think I 


question, sergeant. The 


tand 


young man 


unaer your 


straightened himself in his chair. ‘‘We 

never discussed finan here at the 

house—family finances, [ mean—and 

looking back now it seems as though 
1 } 


all my uncle’s plans 
others.” 


intended to 


“Mr. Moberley marry 
shortly You knew that, of « Fea 
McNulty remarked 1oothly “J 
thought you might have discussed the 
coming change in his life-——’ 

“Married?” Charles raised his eyes 
and stared into those of the detective 
once more. “Some one has gro 
misinformed you, sergeant. Po my 
knowledge my uncle has never been 
personally interested in any won and 
I was as close to him as a son could 


have been. He would have told me 
h ad he contemplated such a step.” 
“He had not mentioned it to 


then ?’ 


you, 
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“Certainly not. I can assure you that 
you are mistaken. My uncle was in- 
terested only in his philanthropic proj- 
ects and the vast financial operations 
which made them possible.” There was 
a trace of indignation in the young 
man’s tones. “I suppose whenever a 
notable man dies canards of various 
sorts are started about him, but it is 
a little early for rumor to have attacked 
my uncle.” 

“Nevertheless, we have it on the best 
authority,” the detective persisted. “If 
you have been as close to him as you 
say, surely you must know the ladies 
of his acquaintance, even though you 
may not have been aware that he was 
paying marked attention to one of 
them.” 

“I do not know what authority you 
consider ‘the best,’ but I can only as- 
sure you once more that you have been 
misinformed.” Charles’ raised voice 
told of nerves strained to the breaking 
point. “My uncle cared nothing for 
society, | tell you, and to suggest that 
he would have installed under this roof 
a person of another sort is almost sac- 
rilege now. I refuse to answer any 
more of your infernal questions. I 
demand to see my uncle’s body!” 

He lurched forward in his chair as 
though to rise, but Montie laid a re- 
straining hand upon him again. 
here, Charlie; whether your 
uncle had any idea of matrimony or 
not is beside the point now. The thing 
is to find out who got in here last night 
and killed him, and it’s up to you to 
help the authorities all you can and get 
angry at their methods afterward, if 
you like.” 





“See 


“You’re right, of course. I—I 
scarcely know what I[’m_ saying!” 


Charles covered his eyes for a moment 
and then looked up as a sudden thought 
caine to him. “Has Mr. Bankhead 
been notified, sergeant? I should have 
remembered that before. If my uncle 
had planned such an incredible thing 
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as marriage and for some reason kept 
it from me, Bankhead is the only other 
person in the world who would know 
about it, for he was uncle Seward’s 
attorney and had charge of all his busi- 
ness affairs. 

“I’m preparing briefs in his office— 
a twenty-five-dollar-a-week clerk could 
do as well, I suppose, yet it was my 
uncle’s wish that | should have a thor- 
ough working knowledge of corporation 
law—but old Bankhead wouldn’t have 
betrayed my uncle’s confidence to me 
any more than he would to a total stran- 
ger. tiadn’t I better send him a wire? 
He still motors out every afternoon to 
his country place at LDriarmead.’ 

“T'll do it,” offered Montie. ‘I can 
phone it from here to the nearest tele- 
graph office. What shall I say, ser- 
geant? It ought to be worded in a 
veiled sort of way, don’t you think? 
We don’t want a pack of reporters bay- 
ing about the house before dawn.” 

His naive inclusion of himself in the 
proceedings, in spite of repeated snub- 
irresistible, and McNulty, 
thinking of Peter and his “beat,” re- 
alized the value of the suggestion. 

“{ would merely state that his pres- 
ence here was imperatively needed at 
the earliest possible moment, and sign 
Mr. Charles Moberley’s name,” the de- 
tective advised. “It would be better to 
telephone to him directly instead of 
wiring——” 

“Can’t be done,” Charles said slowly. 
“I tried to get him yesterday after he 
had gone home and they told me his 
phone was out of order.” 

“‘Imperatively needed—earliest pos- 
sible moment,” repeated Montie, his 
good-looking but rather vacant counte- 
nance contorted with the effort to mem- 
orize the message. “I'll add that he 
had better motor down at once if he 
can't get a train; that ought to show 
him that it’s urgent.” 

“Use the telephone extension in the 
library,” Charles suggested, and when 


bing, was 

















the door had closed behind his friend 
he added: “What’s your theory, ser- 
geant? I can’t realize it yet. My uncle 
yas the noblest character I ever knew; 
no one in all the world can appreciate 
that fact as I can. Surely it must 
have been a madman who killed him.” 

“I have no theory, Mr. Moberley; at 
headquarters we deal only with facts, 
and in this case we have as yet very 
few to go upon. Was your uncle in 
the habit of keeping any valuables in 
the house? Heirlooms, jewelry, money, 
negotiable securities? We have not had 
time to give the house more than a 
superficial search.” 

Charles Moberley shook his head. 
heirlooms are of little value 
intrinsically, except my grandmother’s 
jewels and the family silver, and they 
are all in a vault downtown. My uncle 
never brought negotiable securities or 
a large amount of money home with 
him, and even the pictures in the music 
room just back of this—it used to be 
the ballroom in my grandmother’s day 
—would be hardly worth cutting from 
their frames, for neither my uncle nor 
ancestors were art connoissieurs; 
they bought paintings because they 
liked them or wanted to help some poor 
devil of a painter, and the result is 
that we have a collection of mid-Vic- 
torian atrocities. There could have 
been nothing here to tempt a thief.” 

“Then we must look for another mo- 
tive, Mr. Moberley. The lives of men 
in the public eye are frequently threat- 
ened by madmen, cranks, fanatics, call 
them what you will, but not five per 
cent of those threats are followed by 
attempts at action.” 

Charles stirred impatiently in his 
chair. 

“But my uncle’s life 
threatened!” he exclaimed. 


“Our 


our 


was never 
“Tf, as you 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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say, the room in which you found him 
was not in disorder, and there were no 
signs of a struggle, how do you account 
for it? Do you think he knew his 
assailant ?” 

The younger man’s blue eyes, fever- 
ishly dark now, were staring again 
into those of the detective, and the 
latter shrugged evasively, but before he 
could frame a response the door opened 
and revealed the dignified form of Doc- 
tor Dalrymple. 

“My dear boy!” He held out his 
hand to Charles Moberley. ‘The chief 
medical examiner is preparing to re- 
move the body of your uncle for a—er 
—necessary formality, but Chief In- 
spector Hardy, who has himself taken 
charge of the investigation into his 
death, has given permission for you 
to come upstairs for a moment if you 
wish,” 

“T have been waiting, doctor.” 
Charles sprang eagerly to his feet and 
started across the room to the door, but 
paused, reeling slightly midway. “Are 
you coming, sergeant?” 

“No, Mr. Moberley. 
to do down here.” 

McNulty’s tone was absent, as 
though with the appearance of the 
physician he had fallen into a train of 
thought far removed from the matter 
at hand, but once alone his expression 
changed to one of alert tenseness. Fol- 
lowing them to the door, he waited until 
they had vanished up the ‘stairs, and 
then, crossing the hall, silently he 
stepped behind the heavy velvet por- 
ti¢res which hung at the side of the 
library doorway and listened. 

“T can’t tell you!” Montie’s voice 
was raised slightly in an anguish of 
remonstrance. “You'll know soon 
enough, and I’m taking a chance now 
in warning you.” 
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T was after midnight when the 

young and beautiful Mrs. 

Olive Ludwig returned from 

a private masked ball. Friends 
had brought her from the [lillcrest 
mansion and left her at her own front 
gate. Her husband had pleaded an 
engagement, one of many that had al- 
ready opened a wide breach between 
them during their two years of mar- 
ried life. They never seemed to her 
either as plausible or imperative as he 
represented. 

Olive Ludwig was too proud to 
openly resent his negligence. She 
merely wondered whether he had come 
home before her, as she paused and 
watched the limousine speed away. 
Her black velvet gown, spangled with 
glittering silver stars, accentuated the 
vivid loveliness of her graceful shoul- 
ders and shapely white arms, half hid- 
den in the loose opera cape. Her black 
silk mask dangled from one ungloved, 
jeweled hand. 

As she turned from the broad sub- 
urban avenue and approached the 
house, she glanced up sharply at the 
windows. Seeing no light within, she 
felt sure Dick had not returned. He 
was often out till two in the morning, 
and their one elderly servant slept on 
the top floor. She entered noiselessly 
and went up quietly to a pretty boudoir 
and sitting room between her own bed- 
room and that of her husband. Then 
she saw a faint light on the sill of his 
nearly closed door. 

Mrs. Ludwig wéndered why it was 
so dim and what he was doing. She 
did not inquire. She stole nearer, in- 


stead, and peered cautiously into his 
room. She saw the glow of a small 
searchlight on his dressing stand. A 
man in front of it was knotting his 
necktie. He was bending toward tl 
mirror, his face averted, but fad saw 
at once that this man was not her hus- 
band. 

Olive Ludwig’s fine features hard 
ened slightly. Dropping her opera cape 
to the floor, she took a pistol from a 
desk in the corner. Fear held her for 
a moment, until she put on her mask, 
which completely hid her handsome 
face.. Then she pushed open the door 
and switched on the light. 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
quickly, the weapon leveled. ‘Don’t 
attempt anything rash,” she sternly ad- 
vised, when the man turned as if sud- 
denly electrified. 

He was a well-built, smooth- 
man of twenty-five, with short, 
hair and a strong, clean-cut face as 
drawn and pallid as that of an opium 
victim. He stared for a moment at 
the masked girl as if dumfounded, but 
more in amazement at her 
tume than with any fear of her weapon. 

“Shoot me, if you think it necessary,” 
he said calmly. “I would much rather 
you would kill me than call the police.” 
He drew up a little as if inviting the 
fatal shot. 

Mrs. Ludwig started. An im; 
tible quiver went through her from hea 
to foot. Then her nerves went tense. 
For Olive Ludwig knew this man. He 
once had asked her to marry him. They 
had been very good friends when both 
lived in a section of the State which 
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haved 
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Gat in 
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was terrorized at the time by the fre- 
quent crimes of a mysterious, unknown 
holdup man. Her horror was as great 
as that of his friends when popular 
Jimmie Slocum was caught red-handed 
robbing the wealthy occupant of an 
automobile, whom he had waylaid and 
knocked out with a sandbag. The com- 
munity was vastly relieved when, on 
his own admission as the unknown 
criminal, he was sent to prison for ten 
years. 

“IT do not want to kill you.” Olive 
steadied her voice with an effort. “I 
will not fire unless you try to escape. 
it is my duty to call the police,” she 
said firmly. ‘You are a thief.” 

“Not all who borrow without leave 
are thieves,” Slocum told her. There 
was a tinge of pathos in his subdued 
voice and something quite impressive 
in his strained composure. 

“You broke into this house.” 

“Not exactly. I saw an open window 
over the veranda.” 
“You are a thief,” Olive sternly re- 


peated. “The suit you have on is my 
husband’s.” 
“True.” Slocum admitted it, lips 


twitching. “I am wearing a complete 
outfit taken from his wardrobe.” 

“Tor what reason 

‘Because my need is greater than his 
—very much greater.” 

“Why?’ Olive tersely 
“What need?” 

“IT cannot explain.” Slocum shook 
his head. Not for an instant had his 
gaze left her glowing eyes, which alone 
were visible to him through her somber 
mask. “Nor will I tell you who I am,” 
he added. “Put down the pistol. I 
would rather cut off my hand than harm 
a woman.” 

“You would try to escape.” Olive 
till kept him covered. She recalled 
his numerous crimes and knew of what 
he was capable. “I will not let you. It 
is my duty to call the police.” 

“If you knew e 





questioned. 
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“I know you are a thief. A man 
who will steal would not shrink from 
harming a woman.” 

“That hurts. You have no idea how 
it hurts,” said Slocum. The muscles 
under his pallid skin quivered percep- 
tibly, and she saw the pain in his eyes. 
“You would not have said it, lady, if 
you knew what I have done and am 
doing for the sake of a woman.” 

Mrs. Ludwig eyed him in silence for 
a moment. She was impressed by his 
grave rebuke. It had sounded strangely 
pathetic. She wondered what he meant, 
She was sure he did not recognize her 
or even suspect her identity, and she was 
not inclined to reveal it. She remem- 
bered their past friendship and the 
fervor of his loving avowals. A vague 
uneasiness took possession of her. 

“For the sake of—of a woman?” she 
faltered inquiringly. “Was it for her 
sake that you became a thief?” 

“That I became what I am,” Slocum 
corrected her significantly and drew 
himself up a little. 

“What you are, then,” Olive allowed. 
“Was it for her sake?” 

“For no other reason.” 

“But no good woman would make 
it necessary for a man to become a 
thief.” 

“She did not make it necessary.” 
Slocum’s tense voice relaxed and sof- 
tened perceptibly. “She knows nothing 
about it.” 

“Knows nothing about it!’ Mrs. 
Ludwig steadied herself. Every word 
he uttered was coming home to her with 
increasing force and almost appalling 
significance. 

“Not the truth. What she knows, 
lady, only hides the truth,” Slocum told 
her. He saw no sign of her agitation. 
Her voice was firm, her pistol steady. 
“She was not the direct cause. Do not 
misjudge her or me,” he pleaded. “I 
am not a thief.” 

“Not a thief!” Olive echoed, now de- 
termined to learn the truth. She 
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quickly reasoned that a disclosure of 
her identity would not evoke it, and she 
took a more aggressive course. “How 
can you say that or expect me to be- 
eve it?” she sternly questioned. “Your 
white face proclaims you a liar. Your 
clipped hair tells the story. Your pal- 
lid skin, the hunted leok in your eyes, 
your presence here, and the theft of 
my husband’s garments os 

“Oh, I admit it!” Slocum checked 
her with a quick, nervous gesture. “I 
escaped from prison three days ago. 
The confinement was killing me. For 
three days and nights I’ve been dodging 
the police,” he said bitterly. “I was 
nearly cornered to-night by one of the 
State force, a detective named Kirby. 
I swam across the river to elude him. 
That was two hours ago. I was chilled, 
drenched, and had to have dry cloth- 
ing. J——” 

“You broke in here to get it,” Olive 
interrupted. “You are a fugitive from 
justice, an escaped convict, and yet you 
say you are not a thief. Why, then, 
were you sent to prison?” she de- 
manded, now doubly determined to 
force a confession from him. 

“I cannot explain,” Slocum repeated. 
“T will not tell you who I am or why 
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“You must, or I will call for help,” 
Olive insisted. “My maid will hear me. 
I will have her call the police,” she 
sternly threatened. 

“Will that get you anything?” 
cum’s drawn white face took on a mo- 
mentary frown. “You would not do it, 
you would be ashamed to do it, if you 
knew the truth. You have a heart, the 
heart of a woman,” he reminded her. 
“Do not give me up.” 

“If there are extenuating circum- 
stances e 

“T cannot reveal them.” 

“You mean that you will not.” Mrs. 
Ludwig’s voice hardened ominously. 
“You leave me no alternative. I will 
call the police.” 


Slo- 
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“Wait—wait!” Slocum pleaded. 
“Think what it means. I was given ten 
years for crimes that I did not commit. 
I have served only two. Think what 
it means, lady, to go back for eight 
years to a prison cell, to the torture of 
constant confinement,” he said with 
pathetic earnestness. “It would kill me 
by inches. I could not endure it—not 
even for her sake! 1 determined to 
escape and leave the country, to have 
my freedom, at least, without disclos- 
ing the truth.” 

“The truth should always be told.” 

“No, no; not always! Not in this 
case,” Slocum said with increasing fer- 
vor. “It would bring shame and mis- 
ery upon one more dear to me than lib- 
erty, more dear than life itself. J 
would not do that, will not do that. 
Though I die and rot within prison 
walls, I will never reveal 3 

“One moment!” Mrs. Ludwig 
stopped him. She still was steady, but 
the dull, labored throbbing of her heart 
was as it had been turned to lead by 
his disclosures. “Do you mean—do 
you mean,” she repeated with increasing 
emphasis, “that you were unjustly con- 
victed, that you went voluntarily to 
prison to—to shield a woman?” 

“Ter happiness—not the woman.’ 

“Her happiness!” Olive echoed. A 
horrible fear, a soul-sickening dread, 
fell upon her. “How was her happi- 
ness involved ?” 

“You ask too much.” Slocum again 
frowned darkly. “You ask me to re- 
veal what I went to prison to hide. I 
will not tell you,” he cried with a mo- 
mentary flash of resentment. “Were 
you to learn who I am and tell the 
police, you would bring upon her-——” 

“T will tell nothing!’ Mrs. Ludwig 
came nearer to him. Her eyes were 
glowing, her nerves-tense again, her 
voice vibrant with suppressed feeling. 
“T will tell nothing, absolutely nothing, 
if you can justify such a sacrifice. I 
give you my word, a solemn and sacred 
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promise. Let come what will, I will 
never reveal what you disclose, I will 
do more, even more!” she said with in- 
creasing fervor. “I will aid you to 
escape and give you means to leave the 
country. Tell me—tell me!” she en- 
treated. “If you’ve done what you say 
for the sake of a woman, you surely 
can safely confide in a woman.” 

Slocum hesitated. He was deathly 
pale. His situation was desperate, the 
temptation was great. Do you mean all 
that?” he asked hoarsely. 

“God hearing me—yes!” 
“Every word of it.” 

“Then I'll take your word,” Slocum 
decided impulsively. ‘I was convicted 
of highway robbery,” he quickly told 
her. “But I merely had caught the rob- 
ber in the act of committing the crime. 
lie had knocked out a man in a motor 
car. I tore his mask from his face. 1] 
recognized him even in the darkness. 
| had him by the throat, had wrested 
his plunder from him, when we were 
heard by others, including a policeman. 
The escape of both was impossible. I 
muttered a hurried warning, a threat 
that I would expose him if he ever went 
wrong again; then I thrust the crook 
behind the car. He got away unseen in 
the darkness and I alone was suspected. 
llis revolver had fallen near my feet. 
Hfis mask and plunder were in my pos- 
session, I did not deny that I was 
guilty. I admitted it—and went to 
prison for all the crimes he had com- 
mitted.” 

“Why?” Olive tried to speak calmly. 
“\Why did you do it?” 

“For love of a girl.” 
went wondrous tender, “It was not a 
half-hearted love. I worshiped the 
ground she walked on, and I did it for 
her sake. 
downfall. But she has a fond mother 
and sisters, a legion of loving friends, 
and her life’s happiness was at stake. 
I knew her husband.” His lips twitched 
convulsively. “I knew him, lady, and 


said Olive. 


” 


Slocum’s voice 


I had none to mourn for my’ 


recognized him—when I tore the mask 
from the robber’s face.” 

Olive Ludwig did not faint with sud- 
den, overwhelming horror. She had 
felt it coming, the hideous revelation, 
and had nerved herself to meet it. But 
she was trembling now, and tears were 
rolling down her hidden cheeks. She 
was not thinking of her recreant hus- 
band and his appalling baseness, not of 
herself, her shame and humiliation; but 
only of this man who had sacrificed 
himself for her sake. She put the pis- 
tol on the dressing stand, then turned 
to him and took off her mask. 

Slocum stared at her for an instant, 
then shrank as if dealt a blow. The 
last vestige of color left his drawn face. 
A cry of mingled regret and dismay 
broke from him, “You! Olive! Olive!” 
he gasped. “Oh, my Lord, I’ve dis- 
closed it. I’ve disclosed it and——” 

“Hush!” She went to him, master- 
ing her emotions, and placed her hands 
on his breast. “Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie, 
how blind I was—how frightfully blind, 
I was! I was not worth it. No woman 
in all the world is worth it.” . 

“T loved you,” Slocum said simply. 

“And you did it for my sake! You 
could do it even for love of a girl who 
had—who had turned you down for an- 
other. Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie, what a 
mistake I made! What an awful, aw- 
ful mistake!” 

“Tf I had known—God hearing me, I 
never would have told you.” 

“No need to tell me that. My eyes 
have been opened,” Olive said more 
calmly. “You did wrong, Jimmie. No 
woman in all the world is worth it,” 
she repeated. “You did wrong, but 
now, thank God, the wrong shall be 
righted.” 

“Righted—what do you mean ?” 
cum eyed her apprehensively. 

“The truth shall be told. The whole 
truth ‘d 

“Tmpossible! 
Slocum quickly protested. 


Slo- 


No one will believe it,” 
“Your hus- 








band will deny it. He will proclaim it 
asa lie. My own conduct will confirm 
him,” he hurriedly pointed out. “No, 
no, there’s nothing in that, Olive, abso- 
lutely nothing. It will only crush you 
completely and send me back to prison.” 

“But, oh, Jimmie——” 

“There is no alternative,” Slocum 
forcibly insisted. “A disclosure of the 
dead past will only ruin both. I will 
not permit it. I'll not even consider it,” 
he said firmly. “Remember your prom- 
ise to let me go my way. It’s the only 
safe way, the only wise course. For 
your sake and my own I must elude the 
police and get out of the country. 
I ” He stopped suddenly. A door 
in the hall below had been hurriedly 
opened. 

“It’s my husband!” Olive gasped. 
“He’s returning.” 

But mingled with her apprehensive 
whispers came the heavy tread of other 
feet, of men approaching the stairs, and 
then a gruff, aggressive voice and a con- 
fident prediction : 

“Pll get him! I'll get him, Kirby, if 
the rascal is in the house. All sides are 
guarded. The rat can’t escape with a 
whole skin!” 


, 





If, 

Jimmie Slocum heard the threatening 
prediction. He turned quickly, white 
with sudden, desperate determination, 
and seized the pistol on the dressing 
stand. 

“No, no, not that!” Olive grasped 
his arm. “Not murder, Jimmie; not 
that,” she pleaded in frantic whispers. 

“T’m cornered.” Slocum glanced at 
her white face. There was a light in 
her dilated eyes he never had_ seen. 
“Kirby’s a State detective,” he mut- 
tered. “He knew I swam the river. He 
has run me down. He——’ 

“Wait—this way!” Olive hurriedly 
whispered. She drew him into the ad- 


joining room, “Leave him to me. Hide 
in my bedroom or drop from the win- 
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dow. I'll detain him while you escape. 
But—come to me again!” Her hands 
closed tight on his arm for a moment, 
“Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie, find some way to 
see me again.” 

“Your promise, remember!” Slocum 
warned her impressively. “The truth 
will crush you and won’t help me.” 

He entered her bedroom and closed 
the door. He had no thought of hid- 
ing. He stole to the nearest window, 
crouching in the darkness, and peered 
between the lace draperies. Dark fig- 
ures were discernible in the starlit 
grounds. Two policemen were stand- 
ing in the driveway. A third was watch- 
ing the front of the house. 

“Not escape with a whole skin!” Slo- 
cum muttered. The ominous prediction 
still was ringing in his ears. “I guess 
that’s right. The house is surrounded. 
I’m caught like a rat in a trap.” 

He drew back in the darkness. <A 
bright thread had appeared on the sill 
of the closed door. Mrs. Ludwig had 
switched on the light in the room be- 
tween the two bedrooms. 
confronting her husband, a handsome 
man of thirty; with him were two pa- 
trolmen, Lieutenant Hugh Morgan, of 
the city police, and a tall, impressive 
man of forty, Detective Kirby, of the 
State police. 

“What does this mean, 
Mrs. Ludwig asked sharply. She had 
picked up her opera cape. With a 
blaze of resentment in her frowning 
eyes she was opposing the several in- 
truders, I 


She was 


Va 


Richard ?” 


“Why have you brought the 
police here?” she haughtily demanded. 

“Oh, you know why,” Ludwig told 
her with brutal bluntness. “Drop your 
bluff. Where is——” 

“You keep quiet, Ludwig.” Morgan 
silenced him with a threatening growl. 
“T’'ll handle this case and tell your wife 
why we're here.” 

‘But if the rascal bolts 

“There'll be no bolting from this 
house,” Morgan declared. “An ounce 
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of lead awaits the man who tries it. A 
crime has been committed, Mrs. Lud- 
wig,” he explained less brusquely. 
“Charles Delmore, the banker, return- 
ing with his wife from the Hillcrest 
masquerade half an hour ago, was held 
up in the driveway of his residence by 
a masked robber.” 

“A masked robber!” Olive repeated. 
H{er heart sank as if turned to lead. 

“He held up their car,’ Morgan 
added. “Delmore was driving it. He 
was shot, but not seriously wounded, 
and his wife fainted. She was robbed 
of her very valuable jewels and Del- 
more of his watch, money, a diamond 
ring, and a scarfpin. A neighbor heard 
the pistol and called the police. De- 
tective Kirby happened to be at head- 
quarters. He’s aiding us.” 

“I’m seeking a convict who escaped 
from prison three days ago,” Kirby vol- 
unteered. He was leaning against the 
wall with an air of singular indiffer- 
ence, as if he was entirely content to 
let Morgan conduct the investigation. 
His face was as inscrutable as the 
sphinx, 

Mrs. Ludwig was keyed to concert 
pitch. She recalled her husband’s ab- 
ence, his alleged important engage- 
ment. Her eyes turned on him for the 
moment, noted an unusual, fixed ex- 
pression on his dark face. She re- 
called her marriage bond and her sacred 
pledge to Jimmie Slocum. Both obliga- 
tions constrained her and set the seal 
of silence on her lips. 

“Tam surprised at such a crime,” she 
said, gazing again at Morgan’s austere 
red face. “But I am more greatly sur- 
prised at this extraordinary intrusion,” 
she haughtily added. “Why have you 
come to my home, to say nothing of 
coming direct to my private apart- 
ments ?” 

“Because we know the robber fled 
this way,” Morgan told her a bit gruffly. 
“\We suspect, too, that he is hiding in 
this house.” 
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“Hiding here—a robber!” Olive ex- 
claimed. “Impossible !” 

‘You seem very sure of it.” Morgan 
eyed her sharply and pointed to the 
opera cape on her arm. “How long 
have you been here?” 

“Not long,” said Olive evasively. “I 
came from the ball, as you can see.” 
She glanced at her costume. 

“Tle may have entered before you re- 
turned,” Morgan suggested, not with- 
out an object. 

“T don’t think so. He surely would 
not have hid in my apartments. He 
would have known I might return at 
any moment,” Olive forcibly argued, 
bent upon giving Slocum ample time to 
escape. ‘Nor in that of my husband,” 
she sharply added, with a chill of in- 
creasing dread when she saw him 
abruptly enter his bedroom, where she 
had hurriedly turned out the light. 

“There’s no telling where a crook will 
hide,” Morgan said brusquely. “Have 
you heard any disturbance since you 
came in?” 

“T have not. If I had, I think you 
should know I would have told you.” 

“And you have seen no one?” 

“T came in alone,” said Olive. “My 

husband had not returned. There was 
no one here for me to see,” she asserted 
desperately. “You appear, Lieutenant 
Morgan, to doubt my veracity,’ she 
haughtily added. “There really is no 
occasion for you to question me in this 
V ay. 
“No occasion, eh?’ Morgan’s gruff 
voice hardened. He demurred no 
longer. ‘‘Nevertheless, Mrs. Ludwig, 
we must search these rooms,” he curtly 
told her. “Of course, you'll not ob- 
ject.” 

“I do object,” Olive quickly retorted. 
“There's no need to search them. That 
is my bedroom.’” She opposed him with 
an imperious gesture. “I know it is 
unoccupied. You have no right to 
search it,” she protested with increas- 
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“T will not allow it. 
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ing vehemence. 
I know no robber is there. I know 

“Stop! No more from you, Olive, 
unless you can tell the truth.” Rich- 
ard Ludwig, frowning darkly, appeared 
at his bedroom door. “Your statements 
are false. Your disgraceful conduct ap- 
palls me,” he cried indignantly. ‘This 
has gone far enough. I am amazed, 
Morgan, that my wife would shield a 
criminal, a man she knows is a convict, 
but the truth shall not be suppressed. 
Here is convincing evidence of what | 
told you. See for yourself. I found 
them in a corner of my wardrobe 
closet.” 

He flung at Morgan’s feet the wet 
garments Slocum had discarded. From 
a pocket, when the coat struck the floor, 
fell a costly diamond ring, flashing ra- 
diantly as it rolled nearly to the feet of 
the State detective. 

“Humph!” Kirby 
“Convincing evidence 
tersely commented. 

Olive Ludwig did not weaken, but 
held her poise. She gazed for a mo- 
ment with scorn at Ludwig’s frowning 
face and seized the first plausible ex- 
planation. 

“Evidence of what?” she demanded 
Sharply. “If the robber were here, if 
those are his garments, he must have 
stolen others and fled before I came in,” 
she quickly asserted. 

“He stole others, all right,” Ludwig 
said sternly. “But that assertion also 
is false. You know very well that he 
didn’t-——” 

“One moment—— 

“Oh, let him have his say, Morgan,” 
Kirby interjected. “He seems anxious 
to inform her. Let him get it out of 
his system,” he dryly advised. Still 
with singular indifference, under the 
circumstances, he picked up the wet 
coat and examined the pocket from 
which the diamond ring had fallen. 

- “There is no occasion for you to be 
cynical,” Ludwig retorted. “I want 





picked it up. 
indeed!” he 
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my wife to tell the truth. I want her to 
set herself right, if she can. I have no 
other cause for anxiety,” he pointedly 
added. 

“I did not imply that you have,” 
Kirby said. His cold gray eyes nar- 
rowed slightly, and he dropped the con- 
vict’s coat to the floor. “Set herself 
right, eh?” he queried. “Tell her what 
you saw, then, and give her a fighting 
chance.” 

“T saw the police in Delmore’s 
grounds and learned of the robbery,” 
Ludwig sternly infofmed her. “Arriv- 
ing home a little later, I saw that my 
bedroom was the only lighted room in 
the house. I could not account for it, 
so I climbed to the veranda rail, grasp- 
ing the edge of the roof, and drew my- 
self up till I could see through the win- 
dow. I was amazed—horrified! I saw 
you talking with a man whom I in- 
stantly recognized as James Slocum, 
who was convicted of highway robbery 
in Dayton, two years ago.” 

“How about that, Mrs. Ludwig? 
Kirby’s voice went cold and incisive. 
His air of indifference had entirely van- 
ished. “Jimmie Slocum is the convict 
I am after. How about it?” he re- 
peated. 

Olive Ludwig no longer denied it. 
She knew the net had closed tight 
around her. “That is true. I was talk- 
ing with him,” she admitted. She was 
strangely calm and her beautiful face 
was as white as marble. She turned 
to her husband, confronting him, with 
her dilated dark eyes fixed on his. 
“You saw me with him, Did you also 
hear what he told me?” 

“IT don’t care what he told you.” 
Ludwig frowned defiantly. “Don’t 
question me in that imperious way. It’s 
up to you to tell the truth.” 

‘Believe me, the truth shall be told!” 
said Olive. 

“It’s already plain.” Ludwig eyed 
her without flinching. “Slocum has 
escaped and is up to his old game. I 
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saw his pistol on my dressing stand. 
He has no love for me.” His sneer 
was unmistakable. ‘I knew he would 
shoot me if I tried to arrest him, so I 
returned to the Delmore place and 
brought the police.” 

“That was the safe way.” 
gray lips curved contemptuously. 

“Enough of that !” said Kirby curtly. 
“You admit that Slocum was here. Un- 
less he fled before we arrived, Mrs. 
Ludwig, he cannot possibly 
Where is he és 
questioned. 

“T have no idea where Mr. Slocum 
is at present,” Olive coldly told him. 

“But you know where he went,” 
Morgan insisted, striding nearer to her. 
“You tell me at once,” he commanded. 
“Tell me or I will arrest you as his 
confederate.” 

“TL cannot 
that.” 
“You can state what you know and 


Olive’s 


escape 
cape. 


concealed?” he sternly 
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prevent you from doing 


why you are shielding—— 
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“Oh, there’s nothing to it!’ Ludwig 
interrupted. “My wife has either gone 
crazy or been intimidated by the lying 
scound aid to her. 


rel. I heard what he 
H accuse me of the crimes 
eee tel oe ages 
of which he was convicted,’ he as- 
serted with brazen assurance Chat 
was like Slocum, but it’s absurd on the 
face of it, as any sane person would 
“Al that,” 


inno- 


There nothing in 
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derisively. No 


olutely ! 
lorgan rasped 
cent man would admit his guilt ang go 
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prison for ten years. Not under any 
circum 


the truth, 


tances 
Mrs. 


hield your husband, if 


You come across with 

Ludwig. “You 

1eed to 

what you’re doing.” 
“She knows that, Morgan, without 

being told. Ludwig 


another frown. 
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“That's a lie, Ludwig, and you know 
it!” 

Jimmie Slocum flung himself into the 
breach, again, for the woman whose 
lips he had sealed. Ile had heard all 
that was said. He strode into the room, 
looking strangely white and determined, 
and without so much as a glance at 
Olive Ludwig, he went straight to De- 
tective Kirby and gave him the pistol 
with which she had confronted him half 
an hour before. 

“Tl give myself up, Kirby,” 
calmly. “I have seen from the windows 
that I cannot escape with a whole skin. 
But I have broken out of prison 
and can do it again. As for 
curred here, and how this young lady 
is involved, her husband is entirely mis- 
taken.” 


he said 


once 
what oc- 


“Mistaken, eh?” Kirby eyed him 
keenly. He alone had evinced no sur- 
prise when he entered. “How mis- 


taken?” he tersely questioned. 

“T came in here for a change of gar- 
ments after helping Delmore,” Slocum 
coolly told him. “I saw ai win- 
ho lived here. 


open 
dow and did not know 
{ was about to leave when lady re- 
turned, but I did not hear her till she 


discovered me in her husband’s bed 
room. Then I held her up with the 
pistol and threatened to kill her if she 


told the poli ‘e. I did not we were 
seen and that I alreadv was cornered 


I don’t 
so I give myself up, and | hope I hay 


want the lady to be misjudged, 


set her right.” 
Ludwi 
need to tell her that Jimmie Slocum was 
doing again what he had done 

years before. Ghastly white, as motion- 


Olive g had not stirred. No 


three 


turned to stone, her features 
er 


as it ¢ ei 


less_as if 
as hard in marble, she 


was gazing, not at Slocum, not at Kirby 


and the policemen, but only at her 


recreant husband, 
Ludwig’s dark eyes held a mingled 
assurance and contempt. He cer- 


tain no 


was 


sane man could question Slo- 
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cum’s guilt. With his right hand thrust 
into his pocket, where it had been from 
the moment he entered, Ludwig now 
appeared wholly indifferent to what 
would follow. 

“Up to your old game, eh?” Detec- 
tive Kirby gazed for several seconds at 
Slocum. “I guess that’s right.” He 
took a pair of handcuffs from his 





pocket. “Hold out your hands,” he 
commanded. 
Slocum obeyed without speaking. 


Olive Ludwig gazed at him, and her 
heart was breaking. 

“Turn them over,” Kirby ordered. 
We gazed briefly at Slocum’s extended 
hands, then looked up again at his white 
face. “TI guess it isn’t necessary,” he 
said abruptly and put the handcuffs 
in his pocket. 

“You'd better take no chance,” Mor- 
gan advised, with a lowering look at the 
convict. 

“I’m not taking any chance,” Kirby 
told him. His cold voice had a subtle 
ring. His strong, inscrutable face had 
undergone no change, but was strangely 
impressive. “Up to your old game,” he 
repeated. “Highway robbery, eh? This 
evidence shows very conclusively that 
you committed the robbery to-night.” 
He took the diamond ring from his 
pocket. “It’s the ring described ‘by 
Delmore. But the pockets of your wet 
garments, Slocum, contain none of the 
other plunder. What have you done 
with it?” 

“T hid it before coming here,” Slocum 
said coldly. “It’s up to you to find it.” 

“T see.” Kirby eyed him steadily. 
“Why did you leave this ring in the 
pocket of your discarded coat?” 

“He overlooked it, Kirby, of course,” 
Ludwig cut in. 

“That’s true,” Kirby allowed, with a 
momentary glance at him. “I ought to 
have thought of that.” 

“It’s obvious, Kirby, on the face of 
it,’ Ludwig forcibly added. 

Detective Kirby did not reply. He 
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returned the ring to his pocket and 
briefly examined the pistol Slocum had 
given him. “Got any cartridges?” he 
asked, glancing at him. 

“None left,” said Slocum. 

“Got any other weapon?” 

“Tl have not.” Slocum’s brows knit 
apprehensively. 

“Delmore was shot during a brief 
struggle in his car,” Kirby said. “The 
magazine of this pistol is entirely filled. 
When did you insert a cartridge in place 
of the one you discharged at Delmore?” 

“Soon after I left him.” Slocum’s 
voice held steady. “I can’t say just 
how soon.” 

“Your pistol, eh?’ Kirby eyed it 
again, lids drooping. “Do you mean 
to tell me that while making your get- 
away, Slocum, knowing you might have 
been seen and perhaps would be run 
down, you stopped to put your last car- 
tridge into a pistol already nearly 
filled?” he demanded incredulously. 

“You heard what I said.” 

“But it’s wholly improbable.”’ 

“Why improbable?’ Ludwig came 
“A man pausing for 

He admits it, 
What more do 


nearer, frowning. 
breath might do that. 
Kirby, at all events. 
you want?” 

“T want the truth,” Kirby told him. 
“That’s what you want, too, I think you 
i You were living in Dayton when 
Slocum convicted and sent to 
prison, weren’t your” 

“T was, as I have said.” 

“Do you recall the same singular 
fact at that time?” 

“[ don’t get you,” 
“What singular fact?” 

“That Slocum, though he admitted 
his guilt, refused to tell where he had 
hidden all of his plunder.” 

hat was like a crook.” Ludwig 
spoke with a sneer, but a_ shrinking 
light leaped up for an instant in his 
frowning eyes. “He knew he could re- 
cover it when let out of prison.” 

“In that case, Ludwig, he would have 


said. 


Was 


said Ludwig. 














gone and got it instead of committing 
this robbery,” Kirby pointedly told him. 

“But he admits his guilt,” Ludwig 
protested. “What more do you want? 
Do you think for a moment——’”’ 


“Wait a bit!’ Kirby’s voice hard- 


ened. “There are other points. On 
the lining of Delmore’s inside vest 
pocket, from which his money was 
taken, | foufid a moist stain of blood. 
The only hand that had been in that 
pocket, Ludwig, was the hand of the 
robber. He evidently had cut or 
scatched it while struggling \ — del- 


| 
no wound or blood 
= YA 


more; but there is 
on either of Slocum’s hand 

“He must have washed them,” 
serted, with a face 
instant. “They 
a blood from Delmore 
he argued. “He must have— 

“Stop right there!” Kirby cut in with 
sudden severity. “Superficial blood 
would soon have been wiped from his 


Lud- 
as pale as 
were soiled 


wound,” 


wig 
sath in an 


a I 
+ 
le 


hand. But in the pocket of this wet 
coat, Ludwig, is a smooch of clotted 
blood, showing plainly that it came 


from a wound or scratch nearly dried, 


and which only the damp cloth would 
have moistened and received.. It came 


from the hand of the robber, Ludwig 


e 


the hand that left the diamond ring in 
Slocum’s discarded coat. Let me see 
your right hand, Ludwig!” he cried. 
“Why have you been keeping it in your 


chet 2?” 


d 


Jailed for Silence 


“Don’t look at me like that!” crie 
Ludwig, shrinking from the detective’ 
accusing eyes. “I scratched it while 
climbing to the veranda. There was a 
iail in the edge of the roof. I——” 

“Let me see it!” Kirby seized Lud- 

ig and jerked his hand from his. 
pocket. It was dee Ph y a d and 
smeared with blood. “You lie, Ludwig 
—you lie!” the detective eae 
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“This scratch was made with a pin. 
You did it while removing one of Mrs. 
Delmore’s jewels. Slocum lied three 
years ago as he has lied to-night—for 
the sake of your wife! You cur, I 
want you, not Slocum! | want you for 
every crime of which he was unjustly 
convicted! I want——” 

Ludwig vented an oath and wrenched 
himself free, bolting toward the door, 
but only into the arms of one of the 
waiting policemen. 

“Don’t hurry!” 
with half 
Kirby is right.” 

“Oh, very well!’ 
, but did not 


said the officer. “One™ 
an eye can see that Detective 
’ Ludwig pulled him- 


self together deny his guilt. 


“Have it your own way. I guess you 
called the turn, Kirby, as far as that 


| 


You'll tind the stolen stuff under 
garage. I had heard that Slocum 
was out and somewhere in this 
and, being in need of funds, I thought 
I could turn this trick and that he would 
be suspected. I hes n’t suppose that any 


goes 
my 
section, 









ghastly freak of fate would bring him 
into my elke Saclienan \s for 
you He turned to his wife, then 
stopped and shrugged his shoulders in- 
differently. ‘Oh, very well! There 
won't be much love lost,” he coldly told 
her. “Go and get your divorce. The 
law will free you from a criminal.” 
‘That’s enough,” said Kirby. “I'll 
have to take you also, Slocum, for the 
present.” 


” 


“May I speak to him before you go? 


Mrs. Ludwig requested. 

“Why not?’ Kirby smiled indul- 
gently. :0 as far as you like.” 

“Only a few words, Jimmie.” Olive 
laid her ha she: on his arms and gazed at 


him with tear-filled eyes. “I can never 


repay you with words. But if——” 
“Hush!” Slocum said softly. “Let 
that come later!” 


va 
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JS.R.Ward_ 


Author of ‘‘Salary for Five Years,’’ etc. 


HOSE who travel the same 
path day after day do not 
know how easy it is to get 
lost in the whirlpool of life. 

who have never 


Those searched for 


the strayed in the never-ending swirl of 
humanity do not know how difficult it 
is to gather the lost sheep into the fold 
again. 

For it is almost as easy to lose one’s 
identity as it is to lose one’s pocket- 


book. A mustache shaved off, a little 
cosmetic in the right place, and you en- 
ter into another world. If one cares to 
change his name, there are many appro- 
priate ones to choose from. But this 
is the deceit practiced by those who 
have lagged behind. They seldom, if 
ever, successfully manage to lose them- 
selves. 

If you would know of the difficulties 
encountered in picking up lost trails, 
the police records will be a wealth of 
information. You will read of cases 
where people have disappeared so sud- 
denly and mysteriously, that it seems 
that nothing but the hand of a jinni 
could have overtaken them. If you 
happen to meet Detective Kelly when 
he is loquacious he will tell you of 
tragedy after tragedy. For years he 
has been the official watchdog at the 
Port of Missing Men. He could tell 
you of the disappointments and tri- 
umphs that have been his in his search 
for the lost sheep. If you happen to 


catch him on a day when he is in a 
good humor, he might tell you of the 
case of Henry Piddy. 

There was no doubt but that Henry 
was fast approaching the twilight of 
life. It was apparent as he entered 
Kelly’s office at police headquarters, 
that his faded gray eyes held but a 
small spark of life. He hobbled about 
on a cane. 

“T am getting old.” he said as though 
it cost him an effort to admit it. “And 
[ am in search of my nephew, Jeremiah 
Piddy. I have not seen or heard from 
him in twenty years. Although his 
name is not in the city directory, I be- 
lieve he is a resident of this city.” 

Kelly led him to a room where many, 
many pictures lined the walls. “He 
might be here,” he said in professional 
tones. “It’s a good bet, anyway. It’s 
the rogues’ gallery.” 

“But I have not seen him in twenty 
years,” reminded Piddy. 

Kelly scratched his head. “That 
makes the job much harder,” he said. 
“Piddy ain’t a very common name, 
though. I never heard of it before. It 
sounds kind of distinguished to me.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were ex- 
amining the hotel register at the Bur- 
lington House, one of the leading hostel- 
ries. After that came a careful scrutiny 
of both the morgue and the birth rec- 
ords. The name of Piddy was among 
the missing. 








Back to police headquarters they 
went. An inspector was dragged into 
the affair. ‘The case is very simple,” 
he said after the facts had been related 
to him. “Go to the office of the tele- 
phone company. Everybody in town 
goes there some time for one reason or 
another. The man you seek will be 
along, sooner or later.” 

“But I wouldn’t know him if I saw 
him!” said Piddy a little wearily. 

“Then the only thing to do is to get 
acquainted with some mail carriers,” 
said the inspector. “They know every- 
body and everybody’s family history.” 

By the time the inspector had uttered 
this brilliant remark, Kelly had another 
idea. “Has he got any money?” he 
asked. ‘ 

“T don’t think he has very much,” ad- 
mitted Piddy. 

“Then he’s probably got an auto- 
mobile,” deduced Kelly. “lverybody 
in poor circumstances these days has an 
automobile. We are sure to find him if 
we hang around the repair shops in 
town.” 

“But I have 
wouldn’t know—— 
You wouldn’t-know him 
if you saw him. All right, then. We 
will advertise for him. Splendid.” 

The detective conducted Piddy to the 
office of the Daily Star. An advertise- 
ment was prepared which stated Henry 


already said that ] 


”» 


Se, yes. 


Piddy 
Jeremiah Piddy, whom he had not seen 
for twenty years. Henry’s address was 
appended. 

No reply came to this advertisement. 
\fter three days of waiting, Henry 
called at Kelly’s office to 


notes. 


was searching for his nephew, 


compare 

“There’s only one thing more I can 
do,” said Kelly. “We've had the whole 
force looking for him, and we’ve tried 
I guess we will have 
I hate 


every thing else. 
to put the case up to Smothers. 
to bother him with such a little case,” 
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“Smothers!” depeated Piddy, en- 
deavoring to look interested. 

“Yes. He’s the wise man of the 
force,” replied Kelly as he picked up 
the phone. “He’s wonderful. But it’s 
such a small case I hate to bother him.” 

Two minutes later the wonderful 
Smothers entered Kelly’s office. He 
had a pair of eyes which were wide and 
staring. lis face resembled that of a 
hawk. As the case was related to him 
his mind seemed to be far away. 

Finally he spoke. “It is now’ ten 
A. M.,” he said, as he consulted his 
watch. Then he arose to his feet. “I 
do not like to be annoyed with such 
small cases, Mr. Kelly. If Mr. Piddy 
will be in this room at ten A. M. to- 
morrow, I will have his nephew here.” 

lenry Piddy stared in open-mouthed 
amazement as this wonderful individual 
sauntered out of the office. The next 
morning at ten a. m. sharp, Henry 
made his appearance. He _ found 
Smothers and Kelly chatting and smok- 
ing. 

“How many nephews have you, Mr. 
Piddy?” suddenly asked Smothers. 

“Why—why—just one,” stammered 
Piddy in surprise. 

Smothers rubbed his chin reflectively. 
“That’s funny,” he murmured as 
though to himself. Then he crossed the 
room and opened a door. “There are 
exactly twenty-five persons in there by 
the name of Jeremiah Piddy, and they 
all claim to be your nephew.” Smothers 
bowed very low. “Step in, sir, and take 
your choice.” 

“But—but—I 
stammered Piddy. 

By way of reply Smothers passed 
Henry Piddy a newspaper clipping. 

“T had this inserted in last evening’s 
Daily Times,” he explained. 


i 


” 
’ 


don’t understand 


issue of the i 
Henry Piddy donned his spectacles 
and read the following: 
Henry Piddy, aged ninety, who claims to 
have a nephew living in this city named Jere- 
miah Piddy, has just returned from Trinidad, 
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where he accumulated a fortune in the 
asphalt mines. Mr. Piddy is very anxious to 
locate his nephew, who is his only relative. 
Mr. Smothers, of the police department, at 
room No. 719, is conducting the search, and 
hopes to locate the missing nephew by to- 
morrow. He states that—— 

The old man stopped reading sud- 
denly. An expression of indignation 
crossed his wrinkled features. 

“But this article is a deliberate false- 
hood from beginning to end,” he ejacu- 
lated. “I am not ninety years old. I 
have no fortune and I never heard of 
the place you speak of. It is true I 
have saved a little and that I am in a 
position to take care of myself but——” 

Mr. Smothers looked bored. “I have 
your nephew here,” he said as though 
exasperated. “That is what you wanted 
me to do. Before, we had the whole 
city to choose from. Now the mystery 
is narrowed down to twenty-five people. 
Can’t you see what I have done?” 

Somewhat mollified, Piddy reflected a 
moment. “Well, I guess I can question 
each one and in that way find out which 
one is my nephew. I will——” 

“That’s the surest way I know of to 
get the wrong one,” said Smothers, ex- 
hibiting a bored expression. Then he 
pointed to himself and expanded his 
chest. “I, who never heard of your 
nephew before yesterday, will pick him 
out of that crowd in the next room.” 

Smothers, with Henry Piddy by his 
side, entered the office wherein were 
seated the nephews. Twenty-five pairs 
of eyes regarded them expectantly. 

Immediately upon entering, Smoth- 
ers clenched his fists and stepped into 
the center of the room. He seemed to 
be suddenly overcome by a violent rage. 

“Now, you bunch of thieving impos- 
tors!” he shouted as he danced about in 
his rage. “Get out! You know you 
never had an uncle named Henry Piddy. 
You sneaking, thieving crooks.” 

For the fraction of a second a dead 
silence prevailed. Then several of the 
men started for the door. Smothers 





continued his vituperation. He grabbed 
a policeman’s club from its rack on the 
wall and brandished it threateningly. 

Suddenly a voice rising above the 
shrill one of Smothers’ made itself 
heard. 

“What ails you?” 

One of the men stepped forward. 
He was tall and rawboned. His neck 
was long and red. There was courage 
in his blue eyes as he advanced toward 
the detective with clenched fists. 

“Looka here!” he said wrathfully. 
“T ain’t gonna stand for you to call me 
names, mister. My name is Jeremiah 
Piddy, and one time I had an uncle 
named Henry Piddy. My mother’s 
name was Wilhelmina and my father’s 
name i 

To the astonishment of all concerned 
Mr. Smothers smiled at the man. Then 
he turned to Henry Piddy and bowed. 

“My dear sir,” he said solemnly, 
“this is your nephew.” 

Detective Kelly had just as much be- 
wilderment in his eyes as the others at 
this announcement. 

“How did you do it?” he inquired ad- 
miringly. 

The great and only Smothers was but 
human, after all, therefore he reveled 
in admiration. 

“Tt was simple,” he said condescend- 
ingly. “If a man is not an impostor 
and he is accused of it, he will immedi- 
ately want to fight. This is the only 
man present who felt sure enough of 
his position to resent my accusations.” 

“And I’m sure he is my nephew,” 
added the old man thoughtfully. “But 
—he has been misled. He has been 
made to believe that I have a fortune, 
while I have only enough to provide for 
myself.” 





During the silence that followed, 
Jeremiah Piddy fingered the brim of his 
hat reflectively. Finally he spoke. 

“T told my wife Henrietta that it was 
a dog-goned fake. I never heard of a 
Piddy that had an extra nickel, let alone 
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a fortune. So I ain’t disappointed “But I want to pay my own way,” in- 
none, uncle Henry.” The hand he laid terrupted the old man. 
on the old man’s shoulder was affec- “That'll be all right,” replied his 


tionate. “Be you lookin’ for a home?” nephew. “Most all the rest of the 
Henry Piddy nodded his gray headin Piddy family is livin’ offen us and none 
the affirmative. of ’em’s got one cent to rub against an- 
“Well, Henrietta and me will be pow- other. We'll be mighty glad to have 
erful glad to have you stay with us,” he you. You'll be the only payin’ boarder 
said graciously. “We we'll have.” 


RVTOMUNARS 


OUIJA BOARD FAILS TO SOLVE MYSTERY 


Not only did her ouija board fail to help Margaret Youngheim recover the 

money stolen from her younger brother, but also it led to her appearance 
in a New York court one day recently as plaintiff against Mrs. Anna Kennelly, 
a neighbor. Margaret Youngheim, who is only fifteen years old, discovered one 
morning that her brother’s china bank, containing about seven dollars, had been 
rifled. At once she consulted her ouija board in regard to the person responsible 
for the theft. The board spelled out the name “Helen,” which is that of Mrs. 
Kennelly’s daughter. 

Believing the ouija board to be infallible, Margaret went to Helen Kennelly 
and demanded the seven dollars. To her surprise and indigffation the girl said 
that she knew nothing of the bank or the money, and the two parted in anger. 

So irate was the mother of Helen that when next she saw her daughter’s 
accuser, she struck her and pulled her hair. Margaret was angry, too, and in- 
sisted upon Mrs. Kennelly being arrested. 

When Magistrate Koenig heard what part the ouija board had played in 
the trouble between the woman and the girl, he advised Miss Youngheim not 
to let her ouija board take the place of a detective; then he persuaded the plain- 
tiff and the defendant to shake hands, and discharged Mrs. Kennelly. 
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OLD DEED MAY BRING THEM FORTUNE 


'D R. ws N up more than a century ago, a buckskin deed to land in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey is expected to secure great wealth to the heirs of the 
estate nf John Riffert. In 1814 Mr. Riffert settled in Mount Carmel, when 

e section was a wilderness. He obtained a grant of land, and his title to 


the 
this was entered on a piece of buckskin, which was handed down to his descend- 


dalils, 

Negotiations are now being carried on with several leading coal companies 
that occupied the lands without the consent of the Riffert heirs. Some time 
o the heirs were offered two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for one of 
‘tracts of land in their claim, but they refused the offer. 

Mrs. Byron Phillips has been the leading figure in the struggle for the 
fruits of the Riffert estate. In spite of many disappointments she has fought 
for years for adequate compensation from the collieries for their use of the 
land deeded to John Riffert. 
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& Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Three Confessions, 


T was a reluctant and wistful 
gaze that Grant Mortimer 
fixed on the bundles of bank 
notes stacked high inside the 

vault. His eyes, usually quite 
and sedate, held a desiring gleam that 
seemed to quarrel with the expression 
of rugged honesty that marked the 
other portions of his face. It hinted 
that his thoughts, straying far from 
beaten paths, were occupied by enchant- 
ing speculations that might have had to 
do with the wealth spread out before 
his eyes. 

It was not the first time that the 
cashier of the Maydale National Bank 
had paused in the act of closing the 
heavy steel door and permitted himself 
a few moment's longing contemplation 
of the institution’s cash reserves. To 
do so had become a matter of habit 
with Grant Mortimer, but this after- 
noon he tarried longer and gazed more 
wistfully than was his custom. The 
reason might have been that it was near 
the. end of the week and that a large 
cash balance had accumulated against 
the heavy withdrawals that would come 
when the business houses and factories 
of Maydale drew their pay rolls. 

At length, with a little shrug of the 
shoulders, he came out of his brown 
study. As if to emphasize the abrupt 
termination of his idle musings, he 
closed the door with a slam. The yearn- 
ing gleam died out of his eyes and was 
supplanted by the practical and impas- 
sive look becoming a man whose life 
is governed by hard facts and who 
never dreams of deviating from the 
path of rectitude. 


sober 


” 


etc. 

around the knob. 
wrench that 
lodge the tumblers in their 
and lock the bolts in their 
sockets. So far his actions had fol- 
lowed the lines and daily rou- 
tine, but now something unprecedented 
The knob held fas t, and re- 


llis hand closed 
He gave it the 
would 
grooves 


ustomary 


4 
1 
t 


of habit 


happened. 
peated efforts failed to move it. A 
wrinkle of perplexity appeared on Mor- 
timer’s When he opened the 
vault in the morning, the combination 
had worked with its usua 
and he « what had 
pened to it in ‘antime. 


ae 
Drow. 


1 smoothness, 
‘ould not imagine hap- 
the m« 
“Queer!” he muttered after another 
strong but unavailing attempt to budge 
the refractory knob. 
Of a sudden he tu 
sound warned him that 
come down the stairs 


rned. <A. slight 
one had 
leading to the 
that 


some 


basement room con- 
bank’s cash vault and the 
boxes. It was only Rich- 
the assistant paying teller, 
with frank blue 
face.’ For 

se 


iron-barred 
tained the 
safe-depe sit 
ard Felton, 
a tow-headed youth 
eyes and a strong, attractive 
an instant, while standing with his back 
to the closed door, Mortimer wondered 
whether the younger man had witnessed 
his ineffectual with the knob. 
There was a puzzlement on 
Felton’s face, he thought, though he 
could not be quite sure. In the next 
instant the youth’s features had re- 
their usual good-natured and 
expression, 
Singleton wants to see you be- 
you go,” he announced, “He 
wanted me to be sure and tell you.” 
“lll be there in a minute,” said Mor- 


struggle 
look of 
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timer in matter-of-fact tones, gazing 
after the retreating youth out of the 
corner of an eye. For a moment he 
had been almost certain that Felton 
had witnessed his unsuccessful effort 
to lock the door, but the impression had 
been fleeting. At any rate, if the youth 
had noticed anything wrong, the chances 
were that he had already forgotten it. 
Vith great deliberation he closed the 
iron gate, walked up the stairs, and 
entered President Singleton’s private 
office. 

“I wanted to remind you,” began Mr. 
Singleton, speaking in his usual precise 
he brushed the tall hat 
that symbolized his position of dignity 
and influence in Maydale, “that we have 
a report to the effect that the bank ex- 
aminer will pay us a visit 
during the coming week.” 
“Well, we are ready for him, sir,” 
eclared Mortimer confidently. ‘“He 


“17 
ones as SUK 


some time 


1 
a 


will find a full dollar’s worth of gilt- 
edged security for every dollar’s worth 


of outstanding loans.” He lowered his 
voice to a discreet undertone. ‘‘There’s 
another little matter I wish to talk with 
you about. Something seems to have 
happened to the combination lock of 
the vault.” 

Mr. Singleton, portly, bewhiskered, 
and grave, raised his brows inquiringly. 

“The mechanism appears to be out 
of order,” Mortimer went on. “It 
worked all right this morning, but when 
I tried to lock it just a few minutes 
ago the knob wouldn’t turn. I can’t 
imagine what has happened to it, un- 
A look of comprehension 
over his face as he glanced 
through the window and across the 
street, where the groaning of deriicks 
and the occasional screech of a steam 
whistle signified that blasting opera- 
tions were in progress, “Yes, that’s 
it, I guess. The windows have been 
rattling nearly all day, and_ several 
times the whole building shook. They’re 
digging the foundation for the new de- 


less i 
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came 


partment store across the street, as you 
know. The constant jars must have 
disturbed the delicate parts of the mech- 
anism. It’s an old lock, anyway.” 

“That’s very unfortunate.” Mr. Sin- 
gieton fixed his troubled gray eyes an 
the cashier’s face. “We must have it 
repaired at once, Mortimer.” 

“I’m afraid home talent won’t do, 
Mr. Singleton. There’s not a single 
mechanic in Maydale who understands 
that lock. We will have to telephone 
the safe manufacturers in New York 
to send out a man at once.” 

Mr. Singleton nodded approvingly, 
and Mortimer stepped to the big ma- 
hogany desk and reached for the tele- 
phone. Persistent effort failed to give 
him his connection, and, as it was after 
six o'clock, Mortimer decided that the 
safe company’s offices were closed for 
the night. He communicated this 
thought to Mr. Singleton, and the two 
men exchanged troubled glances. Each 
seemed to be searching his mind for an 

It was Singleton who spoke first: 
Mid you mention the matter to any 
of the other employees of the bank, 
Mortimer ?” 

“No; | came to you direct.” 

“Then you and I are the only ones 
who know that the vault is unlocked?” 

Mortimer hesitated. “I’m not sure 
about Felton. He was coming down 
the stairs to give me your message while 
[ was trying to shut the door. He may 
have noticed something was wrong, bt:t 
I can’t be certain.” 

“He probably didn’t,” said Singleton 
thoughtfully. “Anyway, Felton is all 
right. I would trust him almost as 
far as I would you. I don’t think we 
need worry about the lock. As long 
as nobody but you and I know that it’s 
out of order, the cash is practically as 
safe as if the door were locked. B 


idea. 


2e- 
sides, no burglar who doesn’t know how 
the thing is arranged could get through 
the iron gates without touching one of 
the signal wires that run into the police 
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station. The main thing is to keep the 
matter secret. I wouldn’t even mention 
it to the private watchman.” 

Mortimer did not seem quite satis- 
fied. “We have a big amount of cash 
on hand just now, and I would hate to 
see anything happen to it. But I guess 
you are right, sir. As long as nobody 
but you and I, and possibly Felton, 
know the difference, the money is just 
as safe as if the lock wasn’t out of 
order. I'll wire the safe people to send 
a repair man out on the first train in 
the morning.” 

Singleton nodded, adjusted the silk 
hat on his head, and strode out. Mor- 
timer stopped at his desk to write the 
telegram. As he finished, he looked 
up and glanced over the banking office. 
All the other clerks had gone home for 
the day, but old Gresham, the bent and 
wizened bookkeeper, was still toiling 
in his cage. His head was bent low 
over a ledger, and Mortimer noticed 
that his face was haggard and drawn. 

“Gresham’s a fool,” he told himself 
2s he passed out. “He’s been here over 
twenty years now, and he is still an un- 
derpaid drudge, with one foot in the 
grave and a big family to support. 
Wonder how many chances he’s passed 
up in his day?” 

A queer smile hovered about Morti- 
mer’s lips as he crossed the street and 
turned toward the telegraph office. His 
eyes held the same desiring gleam that 
had lurked there while he stood before 
the door of the vault. Now and then 
he chuckled gently in a way that vaguely 
hinted that an opportunity for which 
he had long been waiting had at last 
come, 


Il. 


Paradoxically enough, the 
Grant Mortimer had lived an 
and spotless life was that he had the 
true criminal instinct. He had waited 
patiently all his life for the big chance 
which he felt would some day come his 


reason 


honest 


way. The small loot he could have 
pocketed from time to time, and which 
would have tempted a man of lesser 
criminal inclinations, Mortimer had 
scornfully let slip through his fingers. 
They had not been worth while, and 
the risk had been too great in propor- 
tion to the gain. He had preferred to 
wait and achieve his purpose with a 
single masterful stroke. 

Now his chance had come, thanks to 
the blasting operations that had jarred 
the combination lock out of commission, 
During his talk with President Single- 
ton he had seen his opportunity and 
decided to seize it. Singleton trusted 
him implicitly, as did everybody else 
in Maydale, and that would render the 
execution of his plan all the easier. He 
congratulated himself upon his pru- 
dence and forethought in devoting a 
decade to the process of building up a 
reputation for absolute honesty and in 
tegrity. 


It was ten o’clock. Ever since dinner 
Mortimer had been plotting and schem 


ing. Carefully he had considered every 
detail and prepared for every possible 
contingency. He waited till the clock 
struck eleven and all sounds had ceased 
in the boarding house in which he lived ; 
then he slipped down the stairs and 
noiselessly let himself out. By a round 
about route he reached the side en- 
trance of the bank a few minutes before 
half past eleven. He knew the night 
watchman, an old and decrepit fellow 
whose humdrum existence had never 
yet been enlivened by attempts at bur- 
glary, and he felt there was nothing 
to fear trom him. His “name was 
Wickes, and his duties consisted in pa- 
trolling the grounds surrounding the 
bank from dark until daylight. May- 
dale, a peaceful community where rob- 
bery was practically unknown, was in 
the habit of regarding him as a pen- 
sioner. At this particular time of night, 
Mortimer knew, from previous obser- 
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vation, the old man always retired to 
a shanty in the rear of the building 
to eat a luncheon and smoke a pipe. 
Mortimer, having studied and ana- 
lyzed every move beforehand, closed 
the side door behind him, but was care- 
ful to leave it unlocked so as to have 
a convenient way of escape in case of 
emergency. Then, groping in the dark, 
he made his way to Singleton’s private 
office. Inside the closet in the rear 
oi the room he remembered having seen 
a battered old suit case. It had been 
there so long that nobody could recall 
the reason for its presence, but Mor- 
timer now saw how he could put it to 
1 practical use. Tirst drawing on a 
pair of gloves as a precaution against 
leaving telltale finger prints, he took 
the dilapidated case from its place in 
the closet. Again groping about in 
complete darkness, he left the private 
ollice and cautiously picked his way 
down the stairs leading to the vault. 
Quick action was for he 
wished to complete his task before old 
Wickes should finish his lunch and pipe. 
There was just a chance that the old 
man would discover that the side door 
as unlocked, and Mortimer was de- 
termined to eliminate every needless 
isk. Irom his pocket he took the 
bunch of keys he always carried, and 
opened the iron gate, leaving it slightly 
r. Then he switched on the solitary 


necessary, 


al 


i 
] 
| 


light hanging in front of the vault, and 


pulled the knob. The door swung eas- 
ily on well-oiled hinges. 

The suit case was large; yet it would 
hold only a small portion of the bun- 
dies of bank notes that were piled in 
tall tiers just inside the door of the 
vault, and so Mortimer selected only 
those of large denomination. Despite 
this, his haul would be rich enough, 
and would amply repay him for his 
years of patient waiting. Bundle after 
bundle he crammed into the suit case, 
until the sides bulged and he could press 
down the cover only with difficulty. 


A sigh of elation escaped him. For 
a.second or two, while he dragged the 
now heavy suit case from the vault and 
pushed the door to, he glimpsed a fu- 
ture of luxury and ease. Carefully in- 
vested, the cash in his possession should 
yield a handsome income. He drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped away the perspiration brought 
to his forehead by the extreme tension 
and excitement of the last half hour. 
The danger was nearly all over now. 
The streets being deserted, he could 
easily slip out of the bank and back 
to his boarding house, where he would 
hide his loot until such time as he could 
resign his position and leave town with- 
out attaching suspicion to the good 
name he had been so careful to build up. 

He extinguished the light. Bending 
over the weight of the suit case, he 
walked in total blackness, fumbling 
with his free hand for the iron gate. 
At last he found it, and he was about 
to step through when of a sudden he 
came to a dead stop. He stood tense, 
listening, every muscle alert. A slight 
sound coming from the direction of 
the stairs made him hold his breath. 
He felt a little spinal chill as the thought 
came to him that some unforeseen oc- 
currence might even now upset his cun- 
ningly conceived plan. He stood as 
motionless as a statue, straining his ears 
to catch a repetition of the sound. Now 
he heard it again—a low, faint, scarcely 
perceptible creak. Some one was com- 
ing down the stairs. 

Sudden fear spurred his mind to 
frantic effort. The watchman, he sur- 
mised, must have finished his pipe, and, 
accidentally noticing the unlocked side 
door, entered the bank to investigate. 
Silently he retreated into a corner of 
the inclosure and put down the suit 
case. Then, bracing his mind and body 
for a supreme effort, he once more 
stepped softly toward the gate. He 
had almost reached it when there came 
a click, accompanied by a flare of light 
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which revealed the watchman standing 
at the foot of the stairs, one hand 
clutching the handle of a revolver while 
the other was just leaving an electric 
switch on the wall. 

“Oh, it’s you, Wickes!” Mortimer, 
exerting all his will power, managed 
to speak in casual tones. ‘“What’s up?” 

Wickes, with evident suspicion in his 
red-lidded eyes, came forward and 
passed through the gate. With a slight 
and seemingly unintentional motion, he 
shifted the revolver in his hand so that 
its muzzle pointed straight at Mortimer. 
The cashier with his back to 
the suit case, trying to screen it from 
the watchman’s vision. 

“You're keepin’ kinda late hours, Mr. 
Mortimer,” observed the old man 
shrewdly. 

“Well, since it seems to worry you, 
I might as well explain. Something 
went wrong with the combination lock. 
Mr. Singleton thought it would be all 
right to leave the vault unlocked for 
one night, and I agreed with him. 
There’s a large amount of money on 
hand, though, and the thing worried 
me so that I couldn’t sleep. Finally I 
thought I would run over and make 
sure that everything was all right.” 

“Uh-uh,” muttered the watchman, his 
head tilted slightly to one side, his eyes 
still peering suspiciously at Mortimer 
from beneath the brim of his crumpled 
slouch hat. Mortimer, an agony of sus- 
pense, hoped that the old man would 
not see the suit case. If he did, then 
everything would be lost. 

“I’m going back home and get some 
sleep,” he announced with a yawn. 
“Everything seems to be all right.” 

“Well, mebbe,” mumbled Wickes, 
“but I’ve gotta lunch somethin’s wrong. 
Say,” and suddenly his eyes opened a 
little wider, “what you doin’ with that 
suit case? Thinking of takin’ a trip?” 

Mortimer felt a rush of pallor across 
his face. He opened his lips to speak, 


stood 
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but no words came. Wickes took a 
firmer hold on his revolver, and in the 
same moment his left hand moved 
stealthily toward a point on the wall. 
In an instant Mortimer knew what the 
furtive motion meant. There was a 
button in that place, and the slightest 
touch on it would flash an electric-alarm 
signal to the police station. 

His mind reeled. He had only a mo- 
ment in which to act. Suddenly, in a 
spasm of fear, he flung himself upon 
the old watchman. Wickes’ hand 
stopped within an inch of the push but- 
ton. A savage blow under the jaw sent 
him spinning to the floor. His head 
struck the tiling with a curious, plop- 
ping sound. He stirred a little, the 
pupils, receded beneath the fluttering 
eyelids; then, with a queer, sagging 
movement of the body, he turned over 
on his side and lay still. 

“Dead!” The word broke without 
volition from Mortimer’s lips. For a 
time he stood as rigid as a statue, his 
eyes fixed on the graying features of 
the watchman. Then a sharp sensation 
broke the freezing numbness that had 
settled upon him. He stooped and 
raised one of the fallen man’s hands. 
It was clammy and limp, and it fell 
lifelessly back to the floor when Mor- 
timer dropped it. 

“Dead!” he muttered again, struck 
by an odd note in his own voice. Again 
a freezing and unnerving fear overcame 
him. He had not counted upon taking 
life. The swift realization that he was 
a murderer came to him with the stun- 
ning force of a physical blow. The 
electric light over the foot of the stairs 
became a lurid blur in which his fren- 
zied imagination glimpsed a vision of 
the electric chair. 

A groan escaped him. For a time 
he paced back and forth within the nar- 
row inclosure like a caged beast. He 
knew he must act, but his brain would 
not function. The money packed in 
the suit case seemed a trivial thing in 
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comparison with the horror inspired 
by his deed, 

Suddenly he stopped short. Out of 
the jumble in his mind broke the one 
clear thought that no one had witnessed 
his crime. The limp and twisted heap 
feet could not rise and accuse 
him. A sickly smile twitched at the 
corners of his lips. He told himself 
he had been a fool to permit an acci- 
dent to unnerve him. In a revulsion 
of feeling he gave a short, hollow laugh. 
He had nothing to fear. No eyes had 
seen what had happened. 

\lready his courage was returning. 
Averting his eyes from the body on the 
floor, he reached for the suit case. 
Daylight would not come for several 
hours yet. If he hurried and guarded 

rainst blunders and = accidents, he 
could still with his plunder. 
The thought of the wealth contained 
in the suit case gave him a soothing 
His fingers tightened about 


e hes 
at his 


escape 


sensation. 

e handle. 

in the next moment a fresh thrill 
of fear shot through him. He stiffened 
as he bent over the suit case; then he 
cast a quick glance in the direction of 
the stairs. A faint, creeping sound had 
gone through the silence. His 
could hardly detect it, yet he felt sud- 
denly limp and cold. His high-keyed 
senses, attuned to catch and identify 
the faintest sounds, told him that the 
slight noise had come from the side 
door. Some one had entered and closed 
it behind him. Perhaps he had acci- 
dentally touched one of the hidden 
wires or levers that served as protec- 
tion against burglars. Perhaps even 
now the police were drawing a net 
around the building, 

With a supreme exertion of will 
power he fought down his fears. He 
must do something at once. He rushed 
through the gate and started up the 
stairs, but another faint sound from 
above caused him to stop short in his 
tracks. Evidently some one was prowl- 


ears 


-dead 


ing about the office upstairs. Undoubt- 
edly the doors were watched, and if he 
attempted to flee he would only run 
into the arms of the police. Yet he 
must act. If he could do nothing else, 
he could at least gain time. 

Quickly he ran back into the inclo- 
sure. His darting eyes paused for an 
instant on the door to the vault, and 
an idea flashed in his mind. Though 
inwardly recoiling from the touch, he 
took the body of the watchman in his 
arms. Fear had intensified his strength, 
and the dead man felt as light as a 
bundle of straw. Mortimer carried 
him to the vault and opened the door. 
The interior, though narrow, was ten 
or twelve feet long, and the light 
reached only a few feet of space near- 
est the door. He dropped the body to 
the floor of the vault, then threw the 
man’s revolver in after it and 
closed the door. Running on tiptoe, he 
darted out of the inclosure and switched 
off the light at the foot of the stairs. 

He drew a long breath as blackness 
fell upon him. He had acted quickly, 
and not much more than a minute could 
have elapsed since he fiyst heard the 
faint sound at the side docr. Footfalls, 
furtive and groping, were approaching 
the stairs. His thoughts, sped by the 
tumult within him, worked quickly. If 
he had accomplished nothing else, he 
had at least gained time. [ven if the 
police should find him in the basement, 
the body was temporarily hidden and 
not be discovered for several 
minutes, The delay might give him a 
chance to escape. Luck, which had al- 
ready played into his hands, might once 
more come to his aid. And again he 
felt comforted by the thought that no 
eyes had witnessed his crime. 

Some one was coming down the 
stairs. Quickly he dodged aside and 
wedged himself into a corner of the 
space between the iron railing that 
fronted the inclosure and the wall at 
the opposite side. He scarcely breathed 


might 
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while straining his ears to catch the 
sounds of the approaching steps. The 
prowler was moving with great stealth, 
as if hoping to take some one by sur- 
prise. Already he had left the stairs 
behind him and was now moving to- 
ward the gate. 

Mortimer, quivering with suspense, 
suddenly remembered the suit case. He 
had left it just inside the inclosure, for 
at the time his fears had driven all 
thought of his loot from his mind. 
Even now he could think of little else 
than that somehow he must make his 
escape. If he could be that the 
exits were not guarded—— 

His thoughts stopped abruptly as an 
electric light illuminated the space di- 
rectly in front of the vault. Mortimer 
stared, and in the next instant he could 
scarcely refrain from laughing aloud. 
His sudden relief left him a _ little 
shaken, and for several seconds he 
could think of nothing but the ludi- 
crousness of the © situation. The 
prowler who had caused him an agony 
of suspense Richard Felton, 
the assistant paying teller. 

Mortimer’s lips curled into a shrewd 
smile. He remembered the odd 
he had seen in the youth’s face when 
Felton brought him the 
message, and he recalled how he had 
wondered at the time whether the 
younger man had guessed that the lock 
was out of order. Richard Felton a 
thief! Even now, with the evidence be- 
fore his eyes, Mortimer could scarcely 
realize that the happy-go-lucky young- 
ster, whose frank eyes and_ bright 
smiles made him friends wherever he 
went, was bent on an enterpris 
to hi 

Again he felt an impulse to laugh, 
but then he thought of the contents of 
the suit case, and the reflection exerted 
a sobering effect upon him. Already 
his mind was at work on an idea. The 
discovery that the prowler was Felton 
had reversed a desperate situation and 


sure 


vas only 


look 


president’s 


> similar 
own, 


advantage. If he 
with tact, he need 
and he could still 


given him a great 
acted shrewdly and 
not forgo his loot, 
make his escape. 

He wedged himself a little closer into 
the corner. Standing on tiptoe and 
looking through the iron bars, he saw 
Felton’s hand move within the narrow 
sphere of light. The quick, jerky mo- 
tions of the fingers told him the young 
man was in a state of great excitement. 
Now the door moved outward, and Fel- 
ton was bending toward the interior of 
the safe. 

The smile on Mortimer’s lips grew 
a little broader. The younger 
figure seemed suddenly to have frozen 
into rigidity, and Mortimer could pic 
ture the horror on his face as his bulg- 
ing eyes stared at the body of 
watchman. 

A tense silence fell. It lasted for a 
full minute; then a gasp of terror 
sounded. Slowly, with hands stretched 
out before him as if to ward off a 
specter, the younger man backed away 
from the safe. Mortimer saw that 
was time to act. He stole softl 
ward the stairs. 

“Felton!” he cried sharply. 

As if struck a sudden blow, the youth 
whirled round and stared. His blood 
lips trembled, and his face 
white. Mortimer quickly passed 
through the gate and entered the in- 
closure. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he de 
manded curtly. “What are you doing 
here?” 

Slowly the young man’s hand rose 
and pointed to the interior of the vault. 
His lips opened and closed, but he could 
utter no words. 

“T had my 


this evening, Felton,” 


man’s 


less 


was 


suspicions about you 

said Mortimer 
severély, pretending not to understand 
“You looked at me in a 
queer sort of way when you brought 
me Mr, Singleton’s message. I think 
you guessed then that something was 


the gesture. 
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wrong with the lock. Anyhow, I was 
worrying about it, and I couldn’t sleep. 
To get the thing off my mind I walked 
over to the bank. And here I find you 
standing before the open vault, like a 
thief caught red-handed. I would 
never have thought you capable of this, 
Felton. By the way,” and he directed 
a glance toward the railing and pre- 
tended to notice the suit case for the 
first time, “what’s in that suit case? I 
seem to recall seeing it last in the closet 
in Mr. Singleton’s office.” 

Ile opened the case, exposing the 
tightly packed bundles of bank notes, 
and looked accusingly at the youth. 
But Felton was again staring at the 1n- 
terior of the sate. 

“Look!” he cried huskily, pointing 
with a shaking finger. 

Mortimer, looking as if he did not 
quite understand, stepped toward the 
door of the vault. He glanced into the 
opening, then recoiled. 

“(Good Lord!” he exclaimed, exulting 
in the perfection of his acting. “You 
seem to have made a terrible mess of 
things, Felton. The watchman inter- 
rupted you while you were robbing the 
vault, I suppose, and you killed him. 
- Then you thought you could delay ex- 
posure by hiding the body. How—how 
could you do it, Felton?” 

At last the younger man found his 
voice. He drew up his head a little and 
looked Mortimer straight in the eyes. 

“I didn’t kill him,” he protested. 
“The body was there when I opened 
the door. And I didn’t mean to steal 
any money. I was just—just ” He 
wrung his hands, and his voice drooped 
to an indistinct mutter. 

Mortimer nodded grimly. “You 
might tell that to the police,” he sug- 
gested ironically. “And to explain your 
presence here after midnight you might 
say that you walked here in your sleep. 
It would give them a good laugh. Of 
course, they might ask embarrassing 
questions about the suit case and want 


to know how it happens to be packed 
with currency.” 

Dazedly the young man drew a hand 
across his forehead. “I didn’t see the 
suit case until just now,” he declared 
emphatically. “And 1 swear I didn’t 
kill Wickes. Why, I couldn’t do a 
thing like that, Mortimer. I came here 
to-night to—to——” 

His voice faltered. With an impa- 
tient shrug Mortimer stepped toward 
the railing and reached out his hand 
for one of the electric buttons. 

“Stop!” cried Felton. “I want to 
explain before you call the police. Lis- 
ten, Mortimer. I guess you know that 
—that Ethel Gresham and I are— 
are is 

“Fond of each other’s company,” 
Mortimer filled in. “Yes, I’ve noticed 
that, Felton, and I’ve admired your 
taste. Ethel Gresham is a very pretty 
girl. I was thinking of something like 
that this afternoon when I saw old 
Gresham slaving in his cage upstairs. 
But I.don’t see the connection between 
your presence here and your being in 
love with the daughter of the bank’s 
bookkeeper.” 

Felton seemed to be carefully weigh- 

ing his words. ‘When I asked her to 
marry me she hinted there was some 
kind of trouble, and that it had to be, 
fixed up before she could give me her 
promise. She didn’t want to tell me 
what the trouble was, but I drew part 
of it out of her and guessed the rest. 
How she happened to know about it I 
can’t tell you. Maybe her father talks 
in his sleep, or maybe he confided in 
her.” 
Mortimer’s narrowing eyes gazed 
hard into the other’s face. “You're 
raving, Felton,” he said impatiently. 
“What's all this rot about old Gresham 
talking in his sleep?” 

Felton hesitated for several moments 
before he spoke: “I would never tell 
you if it wasn’t necessary. Gresham 
has been having a lot of trouble for 
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years—mortgages, debts, sickness in the 
family and all that sort of thing. 1 
guess it was too much for him. Any- 
how,” and Felton paused for a moment 
and bit his lips, “he has been doctoring 
the books.” 

“Doctoring the books!” exclaimed 
Mortimer. Then he laughed, low and 
contemptuously. Gresham was the last 
man on earth he would have suspected 
of manipulating the accounts. And 
only that afternoon he had been won- 
dering why the bookkeeper had not 
taken advantage of the several chances 
that must have come in his way. The 
coincidence struck him as humorous. 
“T don’t know how large the shortage 
,»’ Felton went on, speaking as if each 
“but this 
saw you were having 





is 
word cost him a great effort, 
evening, when | 
trouble with the lock, an idea came to 
me. | ran down while were in 
Mr. Singleton’s office, and then I dis- 
covered that the knob wouldn’t work. 
That’s when Fk decided to come back 
here to-night, provided the lock.wasn’t 
meantime. 


you 


fixed in the I meant to scat- 
ter some papers about and make it look 
as though a burglar had gotten into the 
bank and robbed the vault. I knew 
that would cover up Gre short- 
age. The money is gone now. Gresham 
could alter the books again to remove 
suspicion from himself. Now I've told 
you the story, ] was a wild 
and _ foolish but 
it is absolute truth.” 

w that it was. Felton’s 
tones and the expression of his eyes left 
him no doubt. i 


1 ’ 
nams 


realize it 
undertaking: every 
word of 
Mortimer kn 
But the situation 
manded a pretense of skepticism. 


“It isn’t a bad story,” 


y,” he remarked. 
“The only thing it leaves unexplained 
is the suit case. If you didn’t mean 
to ste does it 


anything, how happen 


to be jammed with currency ?” 


“I can’t tell you that. I had nothing 
to do with it. | to steal 
as much as a penny. 


“You might find a jury of imbeciles 


didn’t mean 
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and tell your story to them,” suggested 
Mortimer dryly. “I think we'll cut the 
comedy short. The police will be in- 
terested in looking over the suit case 
and the—that thing in the vault.” 
Again his hand moved toward the 
push button, but once more [elton 
checked him. 
“For Heaven’s 
pleaded hoarsely. 


I killed Wickes. 


sake don’t!” he 
“They'll think that 
They'll think——’” 


“They probably will,” interrupted 
Mortimer. “The evidence is fairly 
plain.” He paused, and for several 


moments he studied the youth in silence, 
“IT wonder how far you would be will- 
ing to go in order to get out of this 


fix,” he murmured. 


“Anywhere! I'll do anything. Just 
tell me what you want.” 
Mortimer’s lips twitched. He could 


see that Felton was sufficiently fright- 
ened to be willing to go to any extreme 
in order to get out of his predicament. 
And, too, it was a little more than he 
could do to send this young man to the 
chair for a murder which he, Mortimer, 
knew that young man didn’t commit. 

“All right, Felton. I'll be perfectly 
frank with you, because I know I am 
(’m in a position where 
I could use a bit of extra money. The 
contents of the suit case look rather 
attractive. There’s lots more in the 
safe—more than enough for both of 
us. Get my idea?” 

Felton’s eyes opened wide. “You 
mean— 

“{ mean just that, Felton. 
each of us helps bimself, and then we 
can forget about it and leave the police 
to labor with the mystery. 
the idea appeal to you, considering that 
you already have a fair start toward 
the electric chair?” 

The younger man drew himself up. 
His eyes, which.a moment ago had been 
filled with horror, were now blazing 
with indignation. 

“You're a dirty hound, Mortimer,” 


absolutely safe. 
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he declared thickly. Suddenly he drew 
back a step, and a startled look crossed 
his white face. “I see it now. I must 
have been blind before. You killed 
Wickes, and it was you that filled the 
suit case with money!” 

Mortimer chuckled easily. “It’s a 
wild idea. You could never make the 
police see it. They woutdn’t believe 
the unsupported word of a youngster 
like you. Besides, wouldn’t my word 
be as good as yours. Just the same, the 
idea does credit to your imagination. 
But the trouble is, Felton, that even if 
what you say were true, you could 
never prove it. Wickes was killed 
while no eyes except the murderer’s 
were looking on. You had better give 
my proposition a second thought. The 
alternative is jail and the electric chair.” 

As if stunned by his brazenness, 
Felton could only stare. He regarded 
Mortimer with a look of utter loath- 
ing. Suddenly, while they stood star- 
ing into each other’s eyes, the two men 
sprang back. Out of nowhere, or so 
it seemed, came a voice: 

“You’re wrong, Mortimer, 
who killed Wickes.” 

Each man felt as if a ghost had 
spoken. Instinctively they looked to- 
ward the opening of the vault. A face 
appeared, a haggard face with a green- 
ish pallor spread over its features. A 
mop of hair matted by clammy per- 
spiration fell down over the forehead. 
The face was that of President Single 
ton. Crawling around the body of the 
watchman, he advanced to the opening. 
His hand clutched the revolver which 
Mortimer had tossed into the vault, and 
he was aiming it straight at the cashier. 

“Hands up, Mortimer!” he com- 
manded, rising with difiiculty to his 
feet. 

Mortimer elevated his His 
knees sagged, and in a twinkling a 
deathlike pallor had overspread his 
face. 

“You killed Wickes,” declared Sin- 
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gleton, speaking in hoarse and hollow 
tones which testified that he had gone 
through a terrifying experience. “I 
have every reason for believing that 
Felton’s story is true. I know Gresham 
has been manipulating the books. I 
bribed him to do it. I’m ready to make 
a clean breast of everything. I lost a 
lot of money in unfortunate specula- 
tions. My situation was desperate, and 
finally | began to borrow the bank’s 
funds. Lorrow is the word used in 
such cases, I believe. I hoped to pay 
it all back soon. I took advantage of 
Gresham's troubles and poverty and 
persuaded him to cover up the shortage. 
This afternoon, when I was told the 
lock was out of order, I saw an oppor- 
iunity to make it appear that a burglar 
had plundered the vault. I knew 
Gresham had been weakening, and I 
feared some day he might break down 
and blurt out the truth, 

“IT came here shortly after eleven, 
meaning to do the very thing that Fel- 
ton intended to do—manufacture evi- 
dence tending to show that burglars had 
broken into the bank. I locked the iron 
gate behind me as a precaution against 

Suddenly I heard a 
was like the opening of 
\n apologetic smile creased 
“I’m not a brave man. 


interruption. 
sound that 
the door.” 
his drawn face. 
What courage I once had has been un- 
dermined by financial the 
last year. When I knew some one else 
was in the building I was stricken numb 
with fear. I turned out the light and 
crawled into the vault after shutting 
the behind me—crawled away 
back to the other end, where | would 
not be easily seen. All I could think 
of was that I had been found out, that 
the police were after me. There came 
a commotion of some kind, but the door 
of the vault was closed, and I tould 
not make out what it was. Besides, I 
was paralyzed with fear. 

“The door opened, and I saw you, 
Mortimer. At first I could scarcely 


troubles in 


door 





believe my eyes, but when you began 
to stuff money into the suit case I un- 
derstood. Even then I was too un- 
nerved to speak or move. It was very 
dark back there where I was, so you 
did not see me, but the light above your 
head enabled me to see you very clearly. 
I wanted to interfere, to stop you from 
stealing the money, but I could think 
of no satisfactory explanation of my 
presence. Finally you closed the door. 
I waited a while, and then I heard an- 
other commotion. Then the door was 
opened again, and this time I almost 
cried out when you threw the watch- 
man’s body inside the vault. Then— 
then I collapsed completely. I think I 
must have fainted away. My heart 
can’t stand much excitement. When 
I came to the door was still open, and 
I heard voices, yours and Felton’s. T 
heard the infamous proposal you made 
him, and I heard Felton give you the 
kind of answer you deserved.” 

Mortimer shrank away, step by step, 
as if retreating from an accusing spec- 
ter. Singleton’s trembling hand touched 
a button. 
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“Go home, Felton,” he said thickly. 
“Hurry, before the police come. I shall 
make a complete confession, but neither 
Gresham nor you will be mentioned in 
it. If Mortimer tries to give you away, 
nobody will believe him after hearing 
my statement of what I have seen and 
heard here to-night. Quick, Felton. 
You have the right kind of stuff in you, 
and I don’t want to get you into trou- 
ble.” 

Felton, after a grateful look into Sin- 
gleton’s haggard face, went out and 
moved up the stairs. Broken snatches 
of speech fell from Mortimer’s trem- 
bling lips. 

“T’l tell everything,” he cried bro- 
kenly. “Only—only don’t send me to 
the chair.” 

Singleton did not reply. From above 
came the sounds of scampering feet 
and slamming doors. Already the po- 
lice were on the scene. 

“You were wrong, Mortimer,” mum- 
bled the president. “You thought no 
eyes could see what you were doing. 
You didn’t know there were eyes in 
the darkness.” 


JEWELRY MESSENGER ROBBED 


WHILE a messenger with fifty thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry in two 
sample cases was sitting within a few feet of the valuables in a Fifth 
Avenue bus in New York one day recently, some one stole one of the cases and 
left the bus without being detected. The stolen case contained trinkets valued 
at eighteen thousand dollars. 
Because of a rule of the transportation company Oliver Wood, the mes- 


‘ senger, was not permitted to take the bags to his seat inside the bus. 


He left 


them, at the conductor’s direction, below the stairs ascending to the seats on top 


of the vehicle. 


Every few minutes Wood turned round and looked to see 


that the bags were safe, but when he reached his destination he found that one 


bag was missing. 


It is believed that a passenger took the sample case and left 


the bus while the conductor was upstairs collecting fares. 








Harrington S trong 


Author of the ‘‘Noggins’’ Stories, etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER fatally shooting Alderman Redson, “Big Charlie” 

into one of his hang-outs to fabricate an alibi. 
descended 
Suspicion is cast upon The Demon, with whom Big Charlie declares he is going to get even 


Demon,” recently 


known. 


a mysterious personage 


because he has beaten up one of his men, “Slim” Foggs. 
The Demon holds up the band and gives Big Charlie a licking, and then disappears, 


the room. 


Stokes, chief of a band of crooks, slinks 
This he does by fixing the crime on “The 
into the underworld, about whom little is 


Ile vows vengeance just as The Demon enters 


Camisell, a detective, proposes marriage to Nellie Blanner, who is the daughter of a reformed 


crook, 
pays her father a visit. 


Nellie goes alone into the park to think things over, and ence 


unters The Demon, who later oD 


Trigmore, chief of detectives, calls on Blanner, and is making things unpleasant when The Demon 


appears and whips the chief. 


organize his men, to go after The 


Charlie Stokes pays the Blanners a 
Trigmore gives Charlie permission to carry a gun to get The Demon. 
Demon, he learns that they have disowned him as their leader. 


visit, but The Demon escapes. 
When Charlie attempts to 


Trigmore arrests the Blanners, but The Demon forces him to sign for their release, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ULTIMATUM. 


AVING been disregarded by 
the gangsters he formerly had 
ruled, Snokes suffered tor- 
ments, although he declared 
that he had left the gang because they 
were not worthy of his leadership. 
This statement drew loud and sarcastic 
laughter even from men who, a short 
time before, would not have dared to 
laugh at him. And Snokes felt it, and 
would have given combat because of it. 
But the first fight he began ended in a 
fiasco. Men crowded around him and 
the man with whom he wanted to fight, 
jostled and pushed and shoved, and 
made it impossible to continue a com- 
bat. They refused to take Snokes seri- 
ously, and ridicule has killed bigger 
men than Snokes. 

Snokes kept to himself after that, 
drinking quantities of the cheap, raw, 
fiery liquor, eating scarcely at all, glow- 
ering at all men he met. He was in 
the mood of the killer again, but he 
did not strike. He knew that the mem- 


He 





bers of his old gang were expecting it 
and were on guard, that they never 
traveled alone, but always in couples. 
That touched Snokes’ vanity, but was 
not enough to compensate him, 

Snokes was passing through a men- 
tal torture that slowly and surely was 
wearing him down. He never had for- 
gotten what The Demon had whispered 
to him, never had forgotten the sting 
of The Demon’s whip. His wild and 
ineffectual search for The Demon was 
breaking him down. 

Others were searching for The De- 
mon, Other criminals, because 
they wanted to solve the mystery. And 
the police. But The Demon eluded 
them all. 

It was the uncertainty of it that 
plagued Snokes. The Demon, the man 
who held that deadly knowledge, might 
be some man he knew well and passed 
and spoke to every day. Snokes still 
carried his favorite automatic, hoping 
that, if he was caught carrying it, Trig- 
more would save him. He had not 
seen Trigmore since that night at the 
Blanner flat. 


too, 








Slim Foggs and the others of the 
old gang, having kicked him out, simply 
retained the place as their headquarters. 
Snokes had removed a few personal 
belongings and then ignored them, It 
was in his mind to form a new gang, 
but for the present there was The De- 
mon to be considered above everything 
else. 

So Snokes, intoxicated, surly, and 
mean, prowled the streets looking for 
the man he knew not, and every night 
hoped that The Demon would accost 
him. He avoided his old acquaintances, 
and his guilt was heavy upon him. He 
was not so certain now that the mur- 
der of Alderman Redson could not be 
put upon him. He had felt secure once, 
but the feeling had passed. And he 
did not understand it. It was as though 
some influence was at work to force 
out the truth. 

Slim Foggs and the others were mak- 
ing themselves comfortable in the old 
resort used as a headquarters that eve- 
ning. They were considering ways and 
means. As yet they had not formed a 
new organization nor elected a new 
leader. Other gangs were attempting 
to recruit the best men, but they wanted 
to hang together, if possible. 

There had been no activities, and no 
profits since Snokes had been deposed. 
Nearly all of them needed money. The 
only way they knew how to get it was 
by crime or enforced loans. 

“We've got to do somethin’,” Foggs 
said. “We don’t want to go to pieces 
and be havin’ everybody say that we 
can’t get along without Snokes, I guess 
we can manage without him all right. 
Anybody seen him lately?” 

“T saw him this afternoon,” one of 
the others replied. ‘He’s been drinkin’ 
that moonshine stuff, and he’s almost 
on his last legs, if you ask me, He’s 
worryin’ about somethin’.” 

“Tl bet he knows a lot about that 
Redson case,” Foggs observed. “Do 


you suppose 
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“I ain’t supposin’,” the other inter- 
rupted, “but I’m thinkin’ we did right 
in gettin’ rid of him when we did.” 

Gathering around the table, they be- 
gan to talk in low tones, suggesting 
minor crimes that might give them ex- 
pense money, trying to decide the mat- 
ter of leadership, each man hoping that 
he would be the new chief, yet waiting 
for somebody else to suggest it. 

They heard somebody coming along 
the alley, heard a cough, and knew that 
somebody had stopped close to the door. 
Instantly they scattered around the 
room, dropped into chairs, arranged 
themselves so that it would appear they 
merely were killing time in the old 
resort. 

The door was opened slowly, and 
Captain Camisell stepped into the room. 
He grinned at them, closed the door, 
and walked forward into the better 
light near the table. 

“Well, boys, I haven’t seen any of 
you for several days,” Camisell said. 
“Still in the land of the living, I see.” 

“Glad to see you, cap’n,” Foggs said. 

“Do you mean that, or is it just a 
figure of speech by way of being po- 
lite?’ Camisell asked. 

“We mean it, of course.” 

“Um!” grunted the captain. “It 
seems to me that I heard some place 
that you walloped Snokes not long ago.” 

“We did,” Foggs replied instantly, 
eager to have the police understand that 
they were not associated with Snokes 
longer. “We got tired of him hangin’ 
around. And we got a little suspicious 
of him, cap’n. We didn’t want him to 
get us into trouble.” 

“What’s Snokes been doing?” 

“We don’t know, but he 
funny.” 

Camisell, without waiting for an in- 
vitation, sat down at one side of the 
table, thrust his hat on the back of his 
head, and regarded them carefully. 

“You boys aren’t so bad,” he said. 
“Maybe it is a good thing that you 


acted 
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stopped associating with Snokes. I 
don’t suppose you know anything new 
about The Demon?” 

“We don’t—and that’s 
truth,” Foggs answered. “If we dfd, 
we'd be glad to tell you. Not that he 
whipped Snokes, but he whipped me, 
and he’s whipped-others, and we'd like 
to know who he is and what’s his game. 
A man who goes prowlin’ around with 
his face covered, whippin’ other men 
and a 

“Any suspicions?” Camisell asked. 

“No, sir,” said Foggs. “We thought 
once it was a certain bird we knew, but 
The Demon pulled one of his stunts 
when this fellow was somewhere else. 
If we get anything certain, cap’n, Vl 
call you up right away and let you 
know.” 

“Thanks,” Camisell 
boss of the gang now?” 

“We haven’t decided.” 

“Better decide. Every organization 
must have a head,” the captain said, 
chuckling. “Still want to be friendly 


the honest 





said. ‘“Who’s 


with me, don’t you?” - 
“Sure,” said Foggs. “You never 


bothered us much.” 

“Do you remember the evening Al- 
derman Redson shot?” Camisell 
asked suddenly. 

“Sure.” 

“I dropped in here, if you'll remem 
And I asked a few questions, and 
[ think you told me a few lies.” 

He took a cigar from his pocket as 
he spoke, cut off the end deliberately, 
sniffed at the weed, and put it between 
his lips. He took out a match safe, 
extracted a match, struck it, held the 
flame to the cigar’s end, and made sure 
that it was lighted evenly. And all this 
time he did not as much as look up at 
one of them. 

But they were looking at one another 
in a sort of panic. Camisell was a cool 
customer, so cool at times that he made 
them wonder a bit. They were won- 
dering now. 


Was 


ber. 


The Demon 
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“Perhaps, if you still want to be 
friends with me, you'll answer a few 
questions,” he said, “and remember to 
tell the truth. Let me point out that, 
from the standpoint of the underworld, 
Redson was your big boss. Because he 
protected you and you dealt with him, 
you owed him a sort of allegiance.” 

“He was a friend, all right,” Foggs 
said. “Of course he wasn’t any saint.” 

“We'll not discuss the character of 
a dead man,” Camisell said. “I’m just 
trying to show you that it is your duty 
to stand by Redson—and his memory. 
On that night you told me that Charlie 
Snokes went to meet Redson and talk 
over politics—same as many other men 
were doing that night. That was the 
truth, as I] happen to know. And you 
said that Snokes came back here at 
half past ten o’clock. You were cer- 
tain of that—far too certain.” 

Camisell puffed at his cigar and 
glanced across the room, seeming to 
ignore them for a moment, and once 
more they quickly glanced at one an- 
other. 

“Coming down to brass tacks, what- 
ever that means,” the captain said, 
“suppose we go into that matter agai? 
and you tell me what time Snokes really 
did get here that night.” 

Foggs looked at him and blinked his 
eyes rapidly, and then he grinned. 
“Cap'n, if you'll let us go over in the 
corner alone for a minute we'll maybe 
be able to figure it out,” he said, 

“Go ahead.” 

Foggs led the way to the corner, and 
the other followed him. 
“What are we going to do now?” 
Foggs asked. “Are we goin’ to stick 
to our old story, or tell the truth? If 
we don’t tell the truth, we may find 
ourselves in trouble, if it’s a murder 
And the cap’n is right—Redson 
was our big boss. It’s our job to help 
land the man who killed him. If that 
man is Charlie Snokes—well, some of 
us might feel a bit safer if Snokes was 


gangsters 


case. 


behind the bars. He’s gettin’ mean, 
and he’ll be tryin’ to plug some of us 
in the dark one of these nights.” 

Captain Camisell smoked peacefully 
while they held their whispered con- 
versation, and presently they returned 
and stood before him. 

“Well?” the captain asked, 

“We've remembered some things,” 
said Foggs, “but if we tell you, we’d 
like to have it stop there, as far as we 
are concerned.” 

“You wouldn’t be worth much as 
witnesses, anyway,” Camisell said. 

“It was after eleven o’clock when 
Snokes got here that night. He told 
us to remember that it was half past 
ten. He said that he had sapped a guy 
on the water front and was afraid that 
he had been seen.” 

“T understand,” said Camisell. 

“And when The Demon whipped 
him, The Demon whispered something 
in Snokes’ ear, and it seemed to scare 
Snokes to death.” 

Camisell sat up straight in his chair. 
“Did Snokes ever say what The Demon 
whispered ?” 

“No; he wouldn’t tell us. And when 
I asked him once if he had shot Red- 
son, he acted mighty funny.” 

“That'll do, Foggs; you needn’t say 
too much. So it was after eleven 
o’clock when he got here that night, 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You boys better take a friendly tip 
and watch out for Snokes for a time. 
He’s getting mean,” Camisell said. “Be 
good, boys, and I’ll see you later.” 

He said nothing more, nor did they 
question him. Captain Camisell merely 
walked out of the door and into the 
alley, closed the door after him care- 
fully, and went away, leaving some 
thoughtful gangsters behind him. 

“There’s something about that guy,” 
Foggs admitted. “He just walked in 
here and got what he wanted out of 
us, and I’ll be blamed if I know now 
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how he did it. He’s smooth. He may 
look like a fool at times, but you take 
it from me, he ain’t.” 

Camisell was as unconscious of the 
tributes as was Snokes that his former 
companions had turned against him to 
the extent of betrayal. Probably they 
never would have done it had not the 
victim in the case been Alderman Red- 
son. They felt that Snokes was not 
entitled to their protection if he had 
bumped off the big boss. 

Snokes was prowling through the 
streets and alleys, his brain befuddled 
with cheap liquor, always looking for 
The Demon. He was ready to shoot 
at sight, too. He spoke to no acquaint- 
ances, avoided all men he knew. Those 
of the district knew that Snokes was 
on some trail, but most supposed it was 
the members of his old gang that he 
was stalking. 

At ten o’clock he emerged from an 
alley and stepped into a greasy restau- 
rant for some coffee. Having gulped 
it down, he started out to the street 
again. And he came face to face with 
Captain Camisell. 

“Hello, Snokes!” Camisell said. 
“Where have you been keeping your- 
self ?” 

“Around town,” Snokes replied sul- 
lenly. 

“Walk up the street beside me. 
got something to whisper to you.” 

Snokes glanced at him sharply, but 
nothing in the captain’s manner led the 
gangster to believe that an arrest was 
coming. He fell in beside him and 
lurched up the street, until they were 
at a place where they could talk with- 
out being overheard. 

“Better brace up,” Camisell said: 
“Cut out that booze and attend to busi- 
ness.” 

“Business?” Snokes mouthed. 

“Got it in for The Demon, haven’t 
you ?” 

“T have,” said Snokes. “I’lI——” 

“Don’t tell me what you’re going to 


I’ve 





The Demon 


Trigmore wants to see 


do—but listen. 
you.” 

“Is—is this a pinch?” 

“It is not, you fool,’’ Camisell said. 
“The chief wants to see you, and you 
are to go to headquarters right away 
and say you were sent for. You'll find 
Trigmore waiting.” 

“What’s the big idea?” Snokes asked. 

“| don’t know, Snokes. Maybe the 
chief wants you to do some job for 
him. I imagine it has something to do 
with The Demon. If I were you, 
Snokes, I’d not keep him waiting. I'd 
take a taxi and get there quick, Got 
the price of one?” 

“Yes.” 

“On your way, then!” 

Snokes did not need further urging. 
He got a taxicab at the next corner 
and told the chauffeur to hurry. As 
the cab lurched through the streets, 
Snokes took deep breaths in an effort 
to sober himself, and wondered what 
it was all about. He had to be on 
guard, he told himself. This might be 
some sort of a trap. 

Halfway to headquarters he began 
to feel fear, and was on the point of 
opening the door of the cab and slipping 
out. But that would avail him noth- 
ing, he knew. To refuse to answer the 
summons of Trigmore might be to run 
into serious trouble. When Trigmore 
ordered a man to come and see him, 
he expected that man to obey instantly. 

The cab reached the station, and 
Snokes paid the chauffeur and entered, 
his heart hammering at his ribs, but his 
outward appearance betraying none of 
the emotion he felt. He sent in his 
name to Trigmore, saying that he had 
been sent for, and was admitted almost 
immediately. 

Trigmore was sitting before his desk 
inspecting reports, and for a time he did 
not even turn around. When he did 
finally he looked up sharply at Snokes, 
and then motioned toward a chair. 


After Snokes had seated himself, 
\ 
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Trigmore continued the scrutiny, until 
the gangster felt ill at ease and began 
to wonder what was coming. 

“Booze!” Trigmore said finally, a 
wealth of disgust in his tone. “Can't 
stand the gaff, can you, Snokes? I 
understand that your gang has kicked 
you out.” 

“T quit ’em! 

“Tell that to some Sunday-school in- 
fant, Snokes, and you may get by with 
it, but don’t try to hand it to me. I 
know how you quit them—by request. 
And you're going it alone now. Per- 
haps it is for the best, Snokes. Carry- 
ing a gun?” 

“You said it 
chief.” 

“All right. Anything new as far as 
The Demon is concerned ?” 

“T’ve been lookin’ for him right along, 
chief,’”’ Snokes said. “I want to meet 
him, I’m not forgettin’ that he whipped 
me—and that he whipped you. What’s 
the idea?” 

“Snokes, I want The Demon,” Trig- 
more said. “I want to know who he 
is, and what sort of game he is play- 
ing. I’ve got half a scores to 
settle with him. My men are after him, 
of course. but a man like you might 
get a line on him first.” 

“T’ve been tryin’. I want him per- 
sonal,” Snokes said. 

“I’d rather have him in a nice, little 
cell, Snokes, I could—er—talk 
to him about certain things. But I’d 
l’d rather have him dead than 
A—er—a dead man cannot 


” 


would be all right, 


dozen 


where 


—well, 
not at all. 
talk.” 

“IT understand, chief,” 
plied. 

“It would be best, of course, if he 
was plugged quietly and then found 
with that hood on his head. If the 
assassin was caught, we’d have to go 
to a lot of trouble to prove that he shot 
in self-defense, or something like that.” 

“T understand,” Snokes said again. 

“If you managed to do such a thing, 


Snokes_ re- 
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Charlie, I might be tempted to scoff 
if anybody suggested afterward that 
you might have had a hand in shoot- 
ing somebody else.” 

Snokes sat up straight in his chair. 
“What do you mean, chief?” he asked. 

“The less said about what I mean the 
better, I fancy,” said Trigmore. “Do 
we understand each other? We do? 
Thank you! In other words, Snokes, 
you'd better get The Demon, and get 
him quick!” 

“If only I can find him!” Snokes 
whispered hoarsely. “I don’t know 
where to look for him. I’ve just got 
to run across him!” 

“Get him, and get him quick!” Trig- 
more repeated. “I’m not exactly set- 
ting a time limit, Snokes. But you’re 
either going to get The Demon or get 
into trouble. That’s all.” 

Snokes stumbled from the office and 
went out to the street. The great fear 
was upon him again. He understood 
only too well. In some manner he had 
come under suspicion. Either he must 


”? 
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get The Demon, or Trigmore would get 
him for the murder of Alderman Red- 
son! 

He went back to the district and to 


some of his old haunts. He announced 
loudly that The Demon was afraid to 
face him again, that if he did The De- 
man would get some of his own medi- 
cine. Snokes had the idea that his 
statements might be communicated to 
The Demon in some mysterious man- 
ner, and that The Demon would visit 
him again. That was what he wanted. 
When he met The Demon face to face 
he would shoot it out with him. 

But even this plan failed. His loud 
boasts of what he intended doing to 
The Demon brought him only laughter 
and ridicule. Snokes realized fully for 
the first time how he had fallen. Peo- 
ple refused to take him seriously—the 
same people who, a few days before, 
had trembled if he glared at them. And 
he had The Demon to thank for that. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CAMISELL RECEIVES A VISIT. 


APTAIN CAMISELL went about 
his duties that night after his reg- 
ular fashion after leaving Slim Foggs 
and the others. What Foggs had told 
him was what he had expected. Charlie 
Snokes, he believed, had quarreled with 
Alderman Redson, Redson had threat- 
ened to use knowledge he had to get 
Snokes into prison, and Snokes, des- 
perately afraid of incarceration, had 
waited for the opportunity and had shot 
down the alderman. 

As to that, Camisell was satisfied, bu! 
he knew that no jury would be satisfied. 
Snokes, with a criminal lawyer defend- 
ing him, would show that he was one 
of Redson’s henchmen. There would 
be no evidence of a quarrel. The cir- 
cumstance that Snokes had been abroad 
at the hour and could have done it, and 
that he had urged his companions to lie 
as to the hour he got back to the gang 
hang-out, would not be enough to get 
a verdict of guilty on a charge of first- 
degree murder. 

Camisell knew that Snokes would 
have to make a confession, else new 
evidence would have to be_ unearthed 
that would show beyond all doubt that 
the gangster was the guilty man. It 
was a case where an officer has to ex- 
ercise patience and wait for results. 

So Camisell went about other busi- 
ness, minor cases, intercepted his men, 
and got reports and issued orders, and 
finally went back to headquarters to 
attend to his office business. It was by 
no means an active night for the de- 
partment as far as the detective branch 
was concerned. 

Being compelled to appear in court 
the following morning as a witness in 
an important criminal case, Camisell 
turned the office over to his lieutenant 
at three o’clock in the morning and 
hurried to Mrs, Smead’s house and to 
bed. 








The Demon 


He turned in as quickly as possible 
and slept without dreaming of The De- 
mon, Charli¢é°Snokes, Alderman Red- 
son, or any of the characters in the 
sordid drama that had been engaging 
his attention. 

It was an hour later when he awoke 
suddenly to find a flash light being 
played upon his face. Camisell sat erect 
in the bed, rubbing at his eyes. A voice 
came to him from behind the flash light. 

“Take it easy, captain, and make no 
rash move. This is The Demon!” 

“The Demon!” Camisell gasped. 

“Talk in whispers, please. I mean 
no harm to you, if you behave yourself. 
I understand that I am wanted badly 
by the police, but I’d advise you not 
to attempt to capture me now. I have 
methods of protecting myself.” 

Captain Camisel! refused to be fright- 
ened. He was as cool as though he 
had been in an ordinary conference 
with some other officer. He pulled the 
covers up over his knees and remained 
sitting in the middle of the bed, blink- 
ing at the strong light that almost 
blinded him. 

“The Demon, eh?” he said.~ “Are 
you going to give me a taste of that 
whip ?” 

“Not unless you make it necessary 
for me to do so,” The Demon said. “I 
want a short conversation with you, 
and it will be better if you listen and 
then let me go without any attempt 
at capture. Trigmore is after me, I 
understand, but possibly for personal 
reasons. In the first place, let me as- 
sure you that I did not shoot Alderman 
Redson. I don’t suppose you'll believe 
that ‘i : 

“No reason in particular to think that 
you did,” said Camisell in a whisper. 
“Charlie Snokes said that he saw you 
around that alley—that’s all.” 

“Snokes lied. I was not near that 
alley that night. Just a hint, captain. 
If you are interested in the Redson 


murder case, it may pay you to give a 
bit of attention to Snokes.” 

“I’m doing it already, thank you,” 
Camisell said. “Have you any partic- 
ular evidence that you’d like to im- 
part?” ™ 

“Nothing definite,” The Demon said. 
“But I’d watch him, if I were you. 
And I’d watch Trigmore, too.” 

“The chief?” 

“The chief is inclined to do some 
things outside the law,” The Demon 
said. ‘Take the Blanners, for in- 
stance.” 

“What about them?” 

“Are you their friend, captain?” 

“I am,” Camisell declared. “You 
may be sure of it.” 

“So I believe. Do not forget your 
friendship, Camisell. You may be 
repaid for it. If I thought that you 
did not mean right by the Blanners, 
I’d punish you now.” 

“I’m their friend,” Camisell said 
again. “I ask you to believe that. I'll 
show my friendship whenever I can.” 

“Even against your chief?” 

“There may be some things,’ Cam- 
isell said, “that even The Demon does 
not understand. I wish you’d snap out 
that confounded flash light and snap 
on the electrics. It pains my eyes.” 

“Want to try a trick, do you?” 

“Heavens, no! Trigmore may want 
you, but I don’t. You haven’t whipped 
me, you know. So far as I am con- 
cerned, you’re not wanted. You’ve 
whipped a few crooks, but that does 
not signify. You whipped Trigmore, 
I understand, but he hasn’t sworn to 
a complaint as far as I know. Offi- 
cially, I am not interested in you.” 

“And _ personally ?” 

“Personally, I’d like to see under that 
hood of yours,” Camisell replied. “I 
always like to see a man of courage.” 

“Courage?” The Demon exclaimed. 

“Courage and initiative and original- 
ity,’ Camisell said. “Have you any- 
thing more to say to me? I’ve got to 
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go to court in the morning, and I need 
some sleep.” 

“Just watch Snokes—and keep up 
your friendship for the Blanners,” The 
Demon said. “If 1 thought that you 
were not friendly toward the Blan- 
ners I happen to know, you see, 
that Nellie Blanner refuses to have 
much to do with you. If you are a 
man like Trigmore, ready to annoy the 
family because of that——” 

“Don’t be an Camisell ex- 
claimed. “If the girl doesn’t like me, 
that’s her business. And it’s my busi- 
ness to make her like me, if I can, 
Why are you so interested in the Blan- 
ners?” 

“That is only one of my interests. 
I’m interested in them mainly because 
Blanner is trying to get along on the 
straight and narrow path, and I think 
he should have a chance.” 

“I agree with you there,” the captain 
said. “Now suppose you get out of 
here and let me go to sleep. How did 
you get in, by the way?” 

“Up the drain pipe to your open win- 
dow.” 

“Dangerous to leave that window 
open, eh? But a man must have some 
air. You're going out the same way?” 

“Tt don’t fancy having you come to 
the window and take a shot a me while 
I’m halfway down,” said The Demon. 

“No danger of that,” Camisell said, 
“Get out of here!” 

He flopped down on the bed, turned 
his back, and pulled up the covers. He 
heard The Demon’s chuckle, heard him 
stepping across the room. Camisell 
opened one eye, and saw that the flash 
light was still working. An 
later sounds told him that ‘The Demon 
was getting through the window. Then 
the flash light was snapped out. 

Camisell turned over in his bed, sat 
up, yawned, and then began laughing 
lightly to himself. 

“So I’ve had a visit from The De- 
mon!” he said to himself, “And quite 


ass!” 


instant 
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a nice, decent visit, too, Watch Charlie _ 
Snokes and be friendly to the Blanners, 
eh? That’s good!” 

Whereupon, Captain Camisell 
stretched himself on the bed again and 
went to sleep calmly. 

He awoke at an early hour, had 
breakfast, and hurried to court. He 
was called as a witness during the 
morning session, gave his testimony, 
and was excused. He ate luncheon, and 
then went to call on the Blanners. 

Richard Blanner’s face was grave, 
Camisell noticed, when he arrived, and 
the women showed plainly that they 
felt the disgrace of what had happened 
to them recently. Camisell sat down 
beside Blanner and looked straight at 
him. 

“| do not think that Trigmore will 
try to cause you more trouble just now, 
Blanner,” he said, “but JI’d be careful, 
nevertheless.” 

“He has done enough,” Blanner re- 
plied bitterly. “My wife and Nellie 
are ashamed to put their heads outside 
the door.” 

“I'd just ignore fit,” Camisell said, 
“T know it is a hard thing to do, but 
I’d try. By the way, Blanner, I had 
a visit from The Wemon last night.” 

“Your Did he os 

“He didn’t offer me any violence,” 
Camisell said, smiling. ‘He was very 
nice, in fact. He tried to give me a 
tip about a certain case, and he urged 
me to be firm in my friendship for you 
and your family. I gathered that I 
might expect violence if 1 didn’t do 
the latter.” 

“He seems greatly interested in me 
and my affairs,” Blanner said. ‘ 

“T was rather amused at the visit,” 
the captain remarked: 

“Did you know him?” 

“Can't say that I’m sure. His voice 
was disguised; ] could tell that without 
any trouble.” Camisell faced Nellie, 
who was crossing the room. “How are 
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you this afternoon, Miss Blanner?” he 
asked. 

“As well as could be expected, after 
being disgraced before the entire neigh- 
borhood.” 

“I’d not worry too much about that,” 
said the captain. “I—I suppose you 
don’t feel any more friendly toward 
me?” 

“Please let’s not speak of that,” she 
begged. “You seem to be my father’s 
friend, and 1 would have you remain 
so.” 

“T intend to,” said Camisell, “even 
if his daughter cannot look upon me 
as a future husband. I—I’m sorry you 
can’t feel the way I’d like to have you.” 

“And I am sorry, too—but that is 
the way of it,” she said. 

Without another word, she went into 
the next room, and her mother sighed, 
and Richard Blanner glanced at Cami- 
sell and then through the window at 
the street below. 

“Don’t give up, Camisell,” he said. 

“I'll not—thanks,” the captain re- 
plied. 

He left a few minutes later, and 
Blanner regarded his daughter as she 
came back into the room. 

“IT can’t understand you, Nellie,” he 
said. “A man would think Camisell 
was repugnant the way you treat him.” 

“What did he co when Trigmore in- 
sulted me?” 

“What did you want him to do—as- 
sault his chief? The Demon already 
had punished him. Be sensible!” 
Blanner exclaimed. “I want you to be 
happy, of course.” 

“I wish he was the right sort of man, 
father; but I cannot help it if he is 
not. If—if he was more like The De- 
man ig 

“What is this? You do not know 
who The Demon is. Despite his appar- 
ent friendship for us, he may be some 
scoundrel.” 

“He’s a man, at ieast,” she declared. 
“He isn’t afraid to punish even Chief 
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Trigmore. The police are after him, 
and the crooks are after him, but he 
seems to do as he pleases.” 

Blanner’s face grew red as he looked 
at her. “I want no more of this non- 
sense!” he declared. ‘Let nobody else 
hear you talk in that way. If Trig- 
more gets another chance at us, he'll 
make us suffer. And he'll get the 
chance, if he can prove that we are 
friendly with The Demon.” 

“T’ll be careful,’ Nellie replied. “But 
how is it going to end, father? What 
future is there for us? We’re marked 
now. Trigmore will be against us al- 
ways. Oh, let’s go away—away where 


nobody knows us or anything about 
us!” 

“Leave it to me, girl,” her father said. 
“I’m going to do the best I can.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DOUBLE TROUBLE. 


IGHT came again, and Charlie 
Snokes, who had not been to bed, 
still prowled, hoping for sight of The 
Demon, still drank the raw moonshine 
liquor, still had his moments of terror. 
The murder of Alderman Redson was 
preying upon his mind now. And he 
feared Trigmore, too—Trigmore, who 
had as good as told him that unless 
he got The Demon he would be ar- 
rested. 

Snokes was scarcely human now. 
The liquor had weakened him, though 
he did not know it. It had made him 
shaky, uncertain in his movements. 
And it had inflamed his brain, until 
his thoughts were visions and halluci- 
nations, 

He refused to speak to acquaintances. 
Other men, realizing that he was in a 
dangerous mood, let him alone, for 
word had been passed that he was 
carrying a gun. Officers looked at him, 
but kept their hands off. In some mys- 
terious manner they sensed that Charlie 
Snokes was on a mission for Trigmore. 
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There was a drizzle of rain falling, 
and the wind came up strong. It prom- 
ised to be such a night as the one upon 
which Alderman Redson was shot, and 
that seemed to bother Snokes. His 
brain was in a whirl of uncertainties. 
He seemed to feel approaching doom. 
He struggled against the feeling, and 
told himself that he must find The De- 
mon. 

But finding The Demon was not an 
easy thing. There had been no report 
through the district of The Demon re- 
cently. Camisell had not given out that 
The Demon had visited him. 

Then the inflamed brain of Charlie 
Snokes began dwelling upon his wrongs. 
A vision of Slim Foggs came up be- 
fore him, and he cursed wildly as he 
staggered through a muddy, foul alley. 
Foggs was to blame, Snokes decided, 
for the men deposing him. Toggs had 
arranged it all. Slim Foggs, no doubt, 
was ruling in his place now. 

And, in his anxiety about The De- 
mon, he had done nothing about it. 
Small wonder that those of the district 
laughed at him! 

Snokes made up his mind suddenly 
to be even with Slim Foggs. He would 
face Foggs and have it out with him. 
[f he got the chance, he would shoot 
loggs from ambush, as men had ex- 
pected him to do. Or, if there was 
not a chance to do that, he would thrash 
Foggs when the others were not around, 
He’d get them one at a time, beat them 
all, perhaps win back his leadership. 

Foggs—and The Demon!  Snokes’ 
drunken brain could harbor thoughts 
of nothing else. He did not know where 
to find The Demon just now—but he 
did know where to find Foggs. 

He lurched on through the alley, 
crossed a street, entered another alley, 
and hurried on to the old gathering 
place of the gang. He would show 
them that he was not afraid! And why 
should he be afraid? He was armed 
—and they would not be. He only 
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hoped that Foggs would be there along, 
handy to his vengeance. Because he 
had not struck immediately perhaps 
they did not expect him to strike now, 
and would be off guard. 

As he approached the door of the 
old hang-out, he became cautious, as an 
intoxicated man can. He was alert, 
ready for anything. For a time he 
stood in the rain against a wall, and 
listened and watched. He saw nobody, 
heard nobody, and there did not seem 
to be anybody in the hang-out. A faint 
streak of light came from beneath the 
door, but that in itself meant nothing, 
Many times a light was left burning 
low, if a man expected to be gone a 
short time and then return. 

Snokes made sure that his beloved 
automatic was resting easily beneath 
his left arm, that it could be drawn 
swiftly in case of emergency. If he 
could, he intended to play with his vic- 
tim as a cat does with a mouse. He 
would see the terror in Foggs’ eyes 
before he struck. Circumstances would 
decide whether he would strike with 
the automatic or his fists. 

Step by step he approached the door 
through the darkness, and when he 
reached it he stopped to listen again. 
Not a sound came from the inside, 
There was no voice, no movement. 
Snokes grasped the knob and turned 
it, and suddenly threw the door open. 

Nobody was there. The light was 
burning in the corner, turned low. A 
rapid glance informed Snokes _ that 
somebody had been there, and expected 
to return soon. He closed the door, 
muttered to himself, and staggered 
across the room. 

This would be a rare surprise for 
them. They would walk in, and find 
3ig Charlie Snokes waiting, his arms 
folded across his breast like a sinister 
avenger. They would find that they 
had not disposed of Snokes so easily, 
that he still was in the game, a man 
to be reckoned with. 
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Snokes laughed harshly, went to the 
old bureau, and ransacked the drawers 
there. He found no liquor, as he had 
expected to find, and he had no more 
with him. What he had taken was dy- 
ing in him, too. He was shaky, weak, 
uncertain in his movements. Now and 
then he brushed a hand across his eyes. 
He felt dizzy at times. 

But he braced himself against the 
wall and tried to be himself again. He 
would handle Foggs and the others, 
and he would handle The Demon when 
he got the chance. He had spread word 
throughout the district that he was after 
The Demon, and The Demon had not 
showed himself since, had he? That 
went to show! 

Once he thought that he heard steps 
in the alley, and quickly he braced him- 
self against the wall, ready to face who- 
ever might come in. But he had made 


a mistake, else the person in the alley 
had gone on to the street. 
He was thinking of Foggs princi- 


pally now. Foggs was to blame for his 
downfall, Snokes told himself, and 
Foggs must pay. Who was Foggs but 
a little, sniveling rat that should be ex- 
terminated? And some of the others 
were just as bad. They would learn 
that Charlie Snokes was not downed so 
easily. 

Now he knew that he heard steps in 
the alley. Once more he braced him- 
self against the wall and stood ready. 
He had not turned up the light, for he 
was not sure whether he wanted more 
light. He did not know exactly what 
he was going to do. 

The steps stopped at the door. Char- 
lie Snokes, bending forward and watch- 
ing closely, saw with his liquor-dimmed 
eyes that the knob was being turned 
slowly. Then the door was opened, and 
a gust of wind and rain came in, Only 
one man had entered. 

Scarcely breathing, Snokes waited 
for the new arrival to finish closing 
the door and turn and face him. It 


was so dusky in the corner that he 
could not make out the identity of the 
newcomer, but he hoped that he was 
Slim Foggs. 

The door was closed finally. The 
newcomer turned, and walked toward 
the middle of the room. 

Snokes rubbed at his eyes and took 
a step forward, his legs braced awk- 
wardly. And then he gave a cry that 
rang out above the howling of the storm 
outside. 

Before him was The Demon! 

For an instant they faced each other. 
Snokes glared at the hood, at the eyes 
that glittered through the slits. He 
seemed to be paralyzed for a moment, 
because he had not expected this. 

Then it flashed upon him that here 
was his chance. At last he was face 
to face with The Demon. Here was 
the opportunity to slay, to square him- 
self with Trigmore, to make himself 
safe all around. Anger, rage, the crav- 
ing for revenge rushed upon him. 

Me gave another cry and struggled 
to get the automatic from beneath his 
arm. He made the motions mechani- 
cally, his intoxication making not the 
slightest difference. Before The De- 
man could make a move, Snokes had 
whipped out the weapon and had fired. 

But his intoxication spoiled his aim. 
The cheap liquor he had poured into 
his system claimed its price now. The 
bullet went wild by feet, and so did 
the second, and then The Demon, 
launching himself through the air, was 
at his throat. The automatic was 
knocked from his hand and went spin- 
ning across the floor. 

Charlie Snokes began to fight like a 
maniac. But the liquor had weakened 
him. He was no match for this antag- 
onist. The Demon beat him back 
against the wall, continued to beat him 
until he was upon the floor, rendered 
helpless, and then hauled him up and 
hurled him into the nearest chair. 

“Try to assassinate me, will you?” 
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The Demon cried. “Try to do for me 
as you did for Redson!” 

“That's a lie! I . 

“You did!” The Deman_ replied, 
“You shot Redson! Didn’t you?” 

“No; I 

The Demon lifted him bodily and 
hurled him to the floor, lifted him again 
and struck him in the face, 

“Kill a man and then lie about it— 
let other men be suspected! You killed 
Redson? Answer me?” 

“7 didn’t!” 

“And you tried to kill me just now! 
And you're going to pay for that, 
Snokes.” 

The Demon stepped back a couple of 
paces and drew out his whip. Snokes 
began@o whine. He tried to dart across 
the room toward the automatic, but the 
singing lash drove him back. He tried 
to rush, but was met by a blow that 
made him rush back again, screaming 
with pain. 

“You killed Redson!’ 
said. “Didn’t you?” 

*“No—no!” 

He had collapsed into one of the 
chairs, facing the door. He saw The 
Demon coming toward him deliberately, 
the automatic held in his left hand and 
the whip in his right. It flashed upon 
Snokes that this was to be the end, one 
way or another. He might as well take 
a bullet in his body as confess to the 
murder of Redson. And it terrified 
him that he did not know to whom he 
would be confessing. 

Once more the whip sang through the 
air, and the lash cut through Snokes’ 
clothing and into his flesh. He tried 
to get beneath it and rush in, but could 
not. 

And so he stumbled against the chair 
and collapsed into it again, and again 
The Demon came toward him. 

“Say it, Snokes! You killed Red- 
son !” 

Snokes’ bulging eyes saw something 
that The Demon did not, The knob 


The Demon 
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of the door was being turned again, 
He hoped that it would be one of the 
old gang, even loggs. It would dis- 
concert The Demon, at least. Perhaps 
he might even be captured. 

The Demon noticed his aititude, and 
stepped to one side. He watched 
Snokes and the door at the same time, 
evidently ready for instant action. The 
door was opened, and a man came in, 
He closed the door behind him, and 
turned and walked into the circle of 
light. 

The shrill cry of terror Snokes gave 
drowned the gasp of surprise of The 
Demon. Into the circle of light walked 
another Demon, to stop astonished. 
Snokes felt that he was going mad. 

“Go ahead with your work, and don’t 
mind me,” the latest arrival said. 
“Trying to make him confess, weren’t 
you? A truce between you and me 
until we finish with Snokes, then!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MASKS OFF, 

ITHOUT waiting for an answer, 

the second Demon stepped closer 

and also drew out a whip. And now 

Charlie Snokes sprang to his feet again, 

determined to dash between them and 

get free of the room, to run through 

the alley, anything to get away, to tell 

Trigmore that there were two Demons 
abroad. 

Snokes tried to rush through, but 
they drove him against the wall, and 
he dropped beside it, trying to shield 
his head and back, and knowing from 
experience that such a course was 
futile. 

“You 
Snokes ?” 

Snokes refused a reply. He tried to 
get upon his feet, and they let him do 
so. Snokes felt his last strength go- 
ing. His mind and his body were in 
agony. He wanted rest from the 
stinging lashes of the whips, rest for 


killed Redson, didn’t you, 











his tortured brain that always was 
bringing up visions of Alderman Red- 
son stretched on the rain-swept walk. 

“You killed him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” Charlie Snokes gasped. “Yes 
—I killed him—because he was going 
to send me—up the river. I killed him! 
Not the whip again—not the whip!” 

He staggered to a chair and sprawled 
in it, and threw arms and head on the 
table. He had said it! There was a 
load off his mind. 

One of the Demons put a sheet of 
paper and a pencil before him. 

“Write it!’ he commanded. “Write 
‘I killed Redson because he was going 
to send me to prison.’ Then sign it.” 

Snokes scarcely was able to see. His 
heart was hammering at his ribs, his 
head pained. But he managed to write 
it, with one of the Demons watching 
over his shoulder and the other stand- 
ing a few feet away with whip held 
ready. And he signed his name, and 
then he groaned and toppled off the 
chair, to crash full length to the floor. 

“Fainted,” one of the Demons said 
to the other. “Too much moonshine 
and excitement. And he’s been living 
on the stuff—going without food.” 

“And now I think we’d better have 
an explanation,” the other said. 

“If you'll remove your hood 

“Suppose you remove yours first.” 

“There is no sense in quarreling 
about it. I think that I understand al- 
ready.” 

He stepped back, tugged at the bot- 
tom of the hood, lifted it, and pulled 
it away. The other Demon gave a cry 
of surprise: 

“Camisell! Captain Camisell!” 

“Even so,” said the captain. “And 
I think that I can guess your identity. 
Blanner, isn’t it?” 

The other laughed, and pulled his 
hood off. And then they both laughed 
foolishly, each seemingly waiting for 
the other to speak. 


” 
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“Camisell! The last man in the world 
I’d have suspected,” Blanner said. 

“IT suppose an explanation is due,” 
the captain said. ‘Snokes will be un- 
conscious for a time, and so we can 
talk. He wouldn’t understand if he 
heard. When The Demon appeared, 
it struck me as a mighty good plan. 
So I decided to play the same game, 
terrify a few crooks when it was nec- 
essary, and possibly get some valuable 
information. I suspected Snokes of 
Redson’s murder, and whipped him in 
this room. i wanted to put fear into 
his heart, then hound him and make 
him confess.” 

“And I started it,” said Blanner, “as 
a means of protection for myself and 
family. I came here to-night looking 
for Foggs, who has made some remarks 
about Nellie. I whipped Foggs once 
for the same thing. And Snokes was 
here, and shot at me.” 

“Snokes has been wanting to kill 
The Demon ever since I whispered in 
his ear that he had killed Redson,” 
Camisell said. 

“I was greatly surprised when an- 
other Demon appeared,” Blanner went 
on. “It was you talked to Nellie in 
the park?” 

“Yes, Blanner. I didn’t have the 
nerve to make love to her as myself, 
but thought I could do it behind The 
Demon’s hood.” 

“And when you came to the flat, I 
tried my best to have the police nab 
you,” Blanner said, chuckling. “I was 
greatly worried, you see—another man 
I did not know playing my game. And 
—and Trigmore?” 

“IT whipped him because he insulted 
Nellie. And when I appeared a bit 
later as myself I couldn’t very well 
punish him again,” said the captain. 
“So Nellie thinks that I am a poor sort 
of man. I’m not through with Trig- 
more. When I am, you have nothing 
more to fear, Blanner.” 

“And I—I paid you a visit in your 
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own rooms,” Blanner said, chuckling 
again. 

*That was the best joke of the lot,” 
the captain admitted. “But we can talk 
all this over later, Blanner. You'd bet- 
ter get out of here now. When Snokes 
regains consciousness, he'll find Captain 
Camisell here, reading his confession.” 

Camisell put his hood away, handed 
his whip to Blanner to carry, put on 
a hat he had in his pocket, and was 
himself again. Blanner started for the 
door. 

“Don’t go home for some time, Blan- 
ner,” Camisell said. “As soon as J 
take this man in | may want to visit 
your flat.” 

“As The Demon?” 

“Precisely, Blanner. 
stand ?” 

“T understand,” Blanner said, laugh- 
ing. 

“You might be handy, so you can 
drop in at the right moment.” 

“T'll just do that,” Blanner said. 

He hurried away, and Captain Cami- 
sell took handcuffs from his pocket and 
snapped them on Snokes’ wrists. Then 
he got his man into a chair. Snokes 
groaned and rolled his head, and after 
a time opened his eyes. 

He blinked at the light, regarded 
Camisell foolishly, glanced around the 
room. Then he tried to spring from 
his chair, but did not have strength 
enough. 

“Take it easy, Snokes,” 


“Camisell—you? I—I thought— 


You under 


Camisell said. 

“Oh, The Demon is gone, Snokes. 
But he left your confession behind. So 
you killed Redson?” 

“Here is your signed confession, 
Snokes. And I’ve got the goods on 
you, anyway. I'll have to walk you 
as far as the corner, and call the wagon 
from there.” 

“You—you'll not let anybody hurt 
me?” 


“Nobody’ll touch you, Snokes. Come» 
on—we'll go!” *° 

But he was forced to give his pris- 
oner a great deal of assistance. Snokes 
did not seem to have any strength left, 
He babbled about the murder of Red- 
son, explaining how he had done it. 
And Camisell knew that the case would 
be an easy one now—knew from ex- 
perience that Snokes, before he realized 
what he was doing, would repeat this 
story at the station, so that, if he tried 
to deny the confession later, there 
would be half a score of men ready to 
testify to it. It would not be neces- 
sary for The Demon to be brought into 
the case. 

Snokes continued his recital drunk- 
enly while they waited for the wagon 
at the next corner. Men of the district 
crowded around him and heard it, and 
Camisell watched them closely and 
made mental notes of those who would 
be good witnesses, Yes—the case was 
finished, except that Charlie Snokes 
would have to pay the penalty, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CAMISELL PRACTICES. 


NOKES safe in a cell and a charge 
of murder entered against his 
name on the blotter, Captain Camisell 
left the station and hurried up the 
street. One of his men, who had been 
carrying out a mission for him, had 
made a certain report, and Camisell felt 
sure that things were working out his 
way. 

In his pocket he had a certain docu- 
ment; beneath his raincoat he had The 
Demon’s hood. He had given the whip 
to Blanner, but he did not think he 
would need that. He made his way 
swiftly toward the Blanner flat. 

Blanner was waiting on the corner. 

“You might get in the hall and lis- 
ten at the door, Blanner,” the captain 
said. “I'll go in by the back way, and 
slip on my hood in the hall.” 





The Demon 


He might have hurried a bit, had he 
been able to see inside the Blanner flat. 
For Trigmore was there, Trigmore 
had arrived a few minutes before, to 
find Blanner gone and Mrs. Blanne 
and Nellie easy prey to terror. 

“So you’re out of jail!’ Trigmore 
said sarcastically. ‘The Demon man- 
aged that. And before I’m done, I’m 
going to get The Demon and give him 
a lesson he'll never forget—and I’m 
going to show that you have been con 
nected with him all the time. Blanner 
and his wife and daughter are going 
to prison before I’m done!” 

Vhy do you persecute us so?” Mrs, 
Blanner asked tearfully. “We never 
have done you harm.” 

“Perhaps not, but I don’t like your 
attitude toward me. I dont’ like to 
have convict’s people getting high and 
mighty around me. It’s time you 
learned your place.” 

“Go—go!” Nellie begged. 
your presence, at least!” 

“Tt’s little remarks like that that have 
caused you all this trouble,” Trigmore 
informed her. “You could make it a 
great deal easier for yourself and your 
parents, if you would.” 

“Will you go?” 

“When I get ready,” Trigmore re 
plied. “I want to see Blanner. I want 
to know where he’s been and what he’s 
been doing. I’ve got the right to look 
into the movements of a former con 
vict.” 

The hall door was opened suddenly, 
and Nellie’s gasp caused Trigmore to 
whirl around. Once more he saw The 
Demon, and again he was caught off 
guard, for The Demon held an auto- 
matic ready for use. 

“Put ’em up, Trigmore!”’ 
manded. “And be quick about it 


“You——” Trigmore began. 


“Spare us 


te : 
ne Coll 


jee 
“Silence! I am doing all the talk- 
I told you to stop annoying 
I? It 
Want more punish 


ing now. 

this family, didn’t 

have not obeyed. 
8D—ps 


seems you 
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ment, do you? But the punishment 


isn’t going to be the whip this time, 

Trigmore. I’ve.got something for you.” 
He took an envelope from his pocket 

and held it in his left hand. 

from the commissioner, 


“This is 
lrigmore,”’ he said. 
for your immediate resignation. There 
is also a resignation already written 
out, and you are to sign it and leave 
it with me. Because of your length 
of service, the commissioner is allows 
do this instead of kicking 


“In it is a request 


ing you t 
you out, 
“You're about the last bad officer in 
the department, You're ‘a 
relic of the old days, and the old days 
So you are to step down 


Trigmore. 


are gone! 
and out—at once.” 

“Who are you?” Trigmore cried. 

“The Demon, at present. I am in- 
structed to tell you, Trigmore, that un- 
immedi- 
certain 
Char- 


has 


you sign the resignation 
ately and without _ protest 
charges will be filed against you. 


less 


has been arrested and 
the murder of Alderman 

has said some serious 
things about you. And there are other 
things, too, Trigmore. If I were you, 
I’d sign at once!” 

He tossed the envelope on the table, 
and Trigmore picked it up and tore it 
open, to find that The Demon had 
spoken the truth. 

“And you think that I'll stand for 
a game like this?” Trigmore asked with 
a sneer. 

“There is plenty of evidence, Trig- 
more. [ got a great deal of it—under 
special assignment from the 
sioner.” 

“Then-ethen you're a cop: Trig- 


lie Snokes 
confessed to 


Redson. He 


commis- 


more cried. 
The Demon quickly and deitly re- 
moved his hood. 
“Camisell!’ Trigmore cried. 
“The same,” said the captain 
“You—you have done this 


puny, white-livered——" 
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“That’s quite enough!” Camisell said. 
“If I have appeared to be rather docile, 
perhaps it was for a purpose.” 

“You—you whipped me!” 
blazed in Trigmore’s face. 

“And I can do it again,’ Camisell 
said sternly, “man to man and fists to 
fists. Sign that resignation, Trigmore, 
and do it quickly—and then go your 
way. Prefer a charge of assault against 
me, if you wish. But I’d advise you not 
to do it, Trigmore. For there will be 
counter charges in plenty. The -com- 
missioner is letting you out of this eas- 
ily, if you ask me. Sign—and go your 
way. The Demon will cease to exist. 
If it is any satisfaction to you, nobody 
will ever know who whipped you. Sign 
—and tell the newspapers you’re quit- 
ting the game because you're tired of 
ad 

Trigmore, despite his rage, had sense 
enough to see which was the better 
thing to do. He did not doubt that the 
commissioner had enough evidence to 
cause him a great deal of trouble. Sul- 
lenly he took out his fountain pen and 
signed with a flourish. 

“There!” he said. “I may want to 
settle a little personal matter with you 
later, Camisell.” 

“Whenever you like,” Camisell said. 
“But I’d advise you to think twice be- 
fore you start anything. Remember 
the whip!” 

Trigmore cursed and started toward 
him. Again the hall door was opened, 
and Blanner strode into the room. 

“Trigmore, get out of my house!” he 
commanded. “And don’t ever let me 
find you around it again! And don’t 
let me hear of you saying anything 
about me or mine. You're a common 


Rage 
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citizen now, and I’d like a chance to 
give you what you deserve. Get out, 
Trigmore!” 

Trigmore got out. 

Camisell put his automatic back into 
his pocket, turned slowly, and found 
a radiant Nellie Blanner standing be- 
fore him. 

“So you—you were The Demon?” 
she said. 

Vea! 

“And I—I thought you were a cow- 
ard ; 

“T couldn’t very well punish Trig- 
more that night,” he said. “As The 
Demon, I had just whipped him. And 
it would have spoiled things, for he 
would have watched me closely after- 
ward, And I was under orders from 
the commissioner to watch him.” 

“I—I understand. How you must 
hate me now!” 

“T’d not call it that,” Camisell said 
softly. “Shall we call it something 
else? Do you like me better as The 
Demon, Nellie Blanner? Do you want 
me to court you with a hood on my 
head ?” 

Her face burned red as she turned 
away from him. Blanner motioned to 
his wife, and led her into the kitchen. 
Camisell, seeing them go, went forward 
bravely and touched Nellie on the arm. 

“Perhaps I am a bit timid,” he said. 
“But I have had small experience with 
women. If I had a chance for prac- 
tice, maybe I’d improve.” 

“Then why—why not practice?” Nel- 
lie Blanner asked. 

Captain Camisell began his practicing 
a fraction of a second later. He even 
forgot to tell her that he was to be the 
new chief of detectives. 


THE END. 
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E had been a 
thirty-five 
of. them 
served the the 
last fifteen he had been with the Em 
erson Bureau, a private-detective 
agency of international repute. 

Dunne was a “never-fail” 
When he began something he finished 
it There was nothing fancy about his 
work; he lacked finesse and had nevei 
mastered any of the subtler tricks of 
his trade. 

He usually 
dog tenacity. He knew but one rule, 
“to hang on” until the case was com- 
pleted. Sometimes he hung on for a 
month, sometimes for a year. 

Emerson, the owner of the agency, 
had recently offered Dunne the position 
of chief of his most important New 
York office. But Dunne had declined, 
saying he preferred to end his career 
as he had begun it—a plain, plodding 
dick. 

Hanlin, of 
the office. 

The head of the office had Dunne 
the carpet. 

“You've four 
Dunne, and you're just as far as you 
were you Hanlin com- 


lor twenty 


had 


years. 
Joseph 


city; during 


Dunne 





mati. 


his bull- 


won becau 


Chicago, took 


charge of 


, 
had months now, 


when began,” 
plained. 

“I’m doing my best,” said Dunne. 

Hanlin chewed his cold cigar a 
“You listen to me, Joe. 

frankly, and I want you 
sport enough to take it. You 
have a thirty-five-year reputation for 
honesty and I’d swallow poison rather 
than lose confidence in you.” 


few 
moments. I’m 
going to 


to be 


detective for 


Joe, you’re 


janlin leaned across the desk and 


spoke with deliberate emphasis on each 


“Joe, detectives are human. No 
business thirty-five 
time getting 
want to 


word 
man can be in this 
years without at some 
mixed up in a case he doesn’t 
solve,’ 

Dunne colored and wanted to speak, 
but Hanlin cut him off: 

“Let me finish, Joe. My 
impugns no man’s honesty. It 


statement 
may 
happen to the cleanest, straightest man 
in the pipet But 
facts in a case lead to a deduction which 
is so preposterous that the detective is 
afraid to believe it. He 
sciously sympathize with the criminal. 
But the very fact that the clews point 
to a man whom the detective cannot 
believe guilty will make the detective 
work cautiously, timidly, hesitatingly. 

‘Joe, you're You have a 
reputation any man in the world would 
be proud of. I’m not saying you're 
trying to protect some one. Maybe 
you haven’t the slightest idea who is 
pulling these jobs. The best of us 
sometimes go stale. If that’s the 
with you, knock off for a month and 
go to the country. 

“But, Joe, if it’s the other 
you're falling down because 
afraid the truth will 
you're failing because \you 
prove shocking concluson—then, 


sometimes the 


may not con- 


square. 


case 


thing—if 
you're 
shock you—if 
dare not 
some 
selling your manhood for 
a mess of silly sentiment.” 
Hanlin rose and pounded the 
lay the game, Joe! The game is to 
recover the stolen jewels and to catch 
Play it according to the 


desk, 


the crook, 
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rules—to the last out in the ninth inning 
—play it swiftly, fearlessly, and with- 
out mercy!” 

After a long pause Hanlin walked 
over to Dunne. “Joe, you were a de- 
tective before I was born. I apologize 
for opening my mouth in your pres- 
ence.” 

Dunne took Hanlin’s extended hand. 
“It’s all right, Hanlin. I guess I had it 
coming.” 

“Forget what I said. But go out and 
do your best.” 

They shook hands, and Dunne left 
the office. 

Joe Dunne spent the greater part of 
that evening in the sitting room of his 
modest little flat. His wife thought he 
looked a trifle tired and worried. But 
she had often seen him looking that 
way, and she had become used to it. 

She retired at about nine o’clock with 
the usual, “Don’t forget to put out the 
milk bottles, Joe. Lock the doors and 
turn out all the lights.” 

But when Dunne heard the door to 
her room close all his calm suddenly 
left him. Now that he was alone, it 
was no longer necessary for him to sup- 
press his excitement. He went to pieces 
all at once. 

Crossing to the mantelpiece, he looked 
at the picture of a young man. “It 
can’t be, Larry; it can’t 

He paced the room nervously. But 
he could not shake the haunting fear. 
They had set Joe Dunne to catch the 
most daring jewel thief of the day. 
And the heart of Joe Dunne ached with 
a terrible doubt. There were reasons 
to suspect that the thief was Larry, his 
son. 


II. 


There had been no children to bless 
the union of the Dunnes, so they had 
taken Larry from an orphan asylum 
when the latter was four years old. He 
had been an attractive child, and now 
he was a handsome young man. The 


Dunnes were devoted to him, and he» 
had repaid. 

At twelve Larry had shown indica- 
tions of possesssing unusual skill with 
the violin. Joe-and his wife had done 
their utmost in fostering this talent to 
reach its highest artistic expression. No 
expense was spared, no sacrifice was 
too great. Larry studied under the 
best American teachers, and he had 
had three years under European mas- 
ters. 

At twenty-three, Larry had married 
Jennie Williams. They lived in a stu- 
dio in Greenwich Village. Jennie’s par- 
ents were wealthy, and they had put 
Larry on the social map. Social con- 
nections contribute appreciably to pro- 
fessional success. 

Now, at the age of twenty-five, Larry 
stood on the brink of success. The 
Jacobs Agency was about to offer the 
violinist a contract to tour the world. 
That contract was all that stood be- 
tween Larry and recognition as a mas- 
ter of his art. And the hope that 
such recognition would eventually be 
achieved had kept Dunne cheerfully 
pounding the pavements for thirty-five 
years. And now that the goal was 
within reach 

“Sometimes a detective gets mixed 
up in a case he doesn’t want to solve. 
Sometimes the detective reaches a con- 
clusion which is so preposterous that 
he doesn’t want to—is afraid to believe 
it.” That is what Hanlin had said. 

Larry a thief! “Preposterous” was 
too weak a word for it. 

Dunne had battled desperately to 
keep the suspicion from his mind. 
Numberless times he had done what he 
was doing now—reviewing the facts 
and trying to adduce arguments to 
prove the absurdity of his suspicions. 

His best argument was Larry’s char- 
acter. Larry’s mother had been French 
and his father American. The orphan 
asylum had guaranteed that both of 
Larry’s parents had been sound of body 
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-mess of touch. Four times he had taken 


and mind, There was consequently no 
reason to fear an inherited physical or 
mental taint? 

Nor had Larry’s conduct either as a 
boy or as a young man given the 
Dunnes the least cause to believe him 
anything but honest and upright. 

Quite fully he had appreciated the 
sacrifices the Dunnes had made on his 
account, and had repeatedly shown his 
gratitude. In this connection Joe al- 
ways liked to think of the time Larry 
had received his first substantial check 
for a series of concerts. He had come 
to him and said, “Dad, you’ve always 
been talking about a shack in the Lills 
and a cow. Take this check and buy 
yourself a whole blooming farmyard.” 
Joe had refused the money, saying he 
preferred to be just a dick until the 
day Larry was acclaimed peer of them 
all. 

And against such a boy—against the 
boy he himself had raised and to whom 
he had taught the gospel of a square 
life—against this young genius who 
possessed the power to thrill and to 
bring tears or smiles—against Larry— 
his Larry—there had now accumulated 
facts, preposterous facts—and yet facts 
which were hard to brush aside. 

“Play the game!” Hanlin had said, 

Durtne lighted a cigar. All right; he 
would play the game. He would re- 
view once more carefully the evidence 
against Larry. And if the evidence 
warranted 

To Joe’s knowledge there had been, 
during the last half year, eight daring 
jewel thefts. There were reasons to 
believe that all of the had 
been committed by the same man. 

In the first place, the thief had shown 
an unusual ability to distinguish genu- 
ine stones and pearls from paste. He 
had twice ignored an entire jewel case 
full of excellent imitations and had 
taken only the real pieces. 

In the second place, the thief must 
be a man with a most remarkable light 


robberies 


° . - . 
mal social functions. 
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the jewels from the persons who were 
wearing them, and four times he had 
solved the combinations of a safe. 

And it was highly improbable that 
two or more men, each of them pos- 
sessing such unusual knowledge and 
skill, should be working at the same 
time in the same city. 

In connection with the robberies 
there were two facts which Joe, and 
Joe alone, knew. 

All of the thefts had occurred either 
during, or within three days after, for- 
In five cases the 
victims had preferred secrecy and had 
put the matter up to the Emerson Bu- 
reau. In three cases the police had 
been notified. 

Joe Dunne naturally had a list of 
the guests who had been present at the 
functions where the five robberies his 
bureau was handling had occurred. 

Joe had several friends at headquar- 
ters, and he coaxed one of them to 
give him the list of guests who had 
been at the three functions connected 
with the robberies the police were inves- 
tigating. 

Now, on the three lists of the police, 
there were many names in common, 
And on the five lists of the Emerson 
Sureau there were also many common 
names. 

Fact one: 
which appeared on. all 
Larry’s name. Also: 

The last theft had been committed 
three days ago, at a ball given by Mrs. 
Quenton. The thief had sneaked from 
the ballroom to Mr. Quenton’s study, 
had opened a small safe—he had prob- 
ably found the combination, which Mrs. 
Quenton had written on a piece of pa- 
per and carelessly left in an open desk 

-and had stolen a pearl necklace, the 


» 

sut—— 

There was but one name 
eight lists— 


only genuine piece of jewelry Mrs. 
Quenton owned and was not wearing 
at the time. 

The thief must have quitted the study 
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in a hurry, for he left behind him a 
paper jester’s cap. Now, all of Mrs. 
Quenton’s guests had been wearing 
these caps, and all the caps were alike. 
The thief must have supplied himself 
immediately with another cap after he 
had lost his first one. 

Fact two: In the paper cap found 
in the study Dunne had discovered sev- 
eral coarse black hairs which had been 
recently cut. 

And Larry had coarse black hair and 
he had had it cut a few hours previous 
to going to the Quenton ball. 

Joe Dunne continued to pace the 
room. 

The facts weren’t conclusive, of 
course. It was possible that a man 
who hadn’t been a guest at any of the 
eight functions had committed all of 
the crimes. And there may have been 
a dozen other men at Mrs. Quenton’s 
ball who had coarse black hair which 
had been recently cut. 

Moreover, there was the question of 
motive. People steal for many reasons, 
but Joe, in his present excited condi- 
tion, could think only of an obvious 
reason. Larry was stealing in order 
to realize large sums of money quickly 
and easily. 

But Larry was not in need of money. 
Joe was positive of that. Larry’s en- 
gagements were already paying more 
than was needed to keep two people 
comfortable, and, besides, Jennie was 
wealthy in her own right. 

Yes, there were many things to make 
Joe’s suspicion seem preposterous. And 
yet there were facts—the eight lists 
of guests, for instance, and the hairs in 
the cap—— 

Play the game! That was the an- 
swer. No matter how terrible the 
truth, it could be no worse than the 
doubt, the dreadful uncertainty which 
was destroying his peace of mind. 

And he would have to play it swiftly. 
Hanlin, who did not know that Larry 


was Joe’s son, could not be fooled much 
longer. When Larry had played his 
first concert, about three years ago, the 
printer of the programs had carelessly 
spelled his name, Lawrence Dowe. 
And the following morning a score of 
newspapers had hailed Lawrence Dowe 
as the most promising violinist of the 
day. And Larry had let it go at that. 
Only Joe’s close friends knew that 
Lawrence Dowe was his adopted son. 

But supposing Hanlin decided to do 
a little investigating on his own account. 
And supposing Hanlin found reasons to 
suspect Larry. It would not take Han- 
lin long to discover that little detail 
in connection with Larry’s name. And 
then 

No! Joe would have to play it out 
himself. But how? What was the 
simplest, the quickest way to prove or 
disprove Larry’s guilt? 

Fate, for once, was kind and played 
into Joe’s hands. 


Ill. 


The Emerson Bureau naturally sup- 
plied operatives to cover social func- 
tions. Joe was not used for this kind 
of work. He had neither the grace 
nor the tact nor the inclination to mingle 
easily with débutantes and society ma- 
trons. The Emerson Bureau sent 
younger men to handle these assign- 
ments. But since Joe was running 
down clews to jewel thefts, all of the 
Emerson operatives had instructions to 
notify him at once if another robbery 
of this type occurred in the city. 

So it happened that as Joe was still 
pacing his room, planning a way to 
eliminate Larry as a suspect, his phone 
tinkled. 

Robertson, an 
was on the wire. 

Robertson was in the Westley home 
on Park Avenue. A dance was in prog- 
ress for Mrs. Westley’s débutante 
daughter. A certain Mrs. Greene had 
reported the loss: of a pearl necklace. 


Emerson operative, 
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Yes, sir, the pearls were genuine, and 
they matched. 
“You have 
asked Joe. 
“Well, no. I wanted to, but 
Westley put up an awful howl. 
some of them’ll feel 


searched the guests? 
Mrs, 
She’s 
afraid insulted 

“Have you a list of those present?” 

“Yes, a classified list. There’s a list 
of guests, a list of servants, and a third 
list on which there are the names of 
four professional entertainers. But 
Mrs. Westley insists they are not be- 
ing paid, and are all well known to 
society and must be considered in the 
same light as her other guests. The 
names on this list are Helen Greer, 
Lawrence Dowe, Franklin——” 

“Just a minute!” 

So Larry was among those present! 
Joe had to grip the phone firmly to keep 
it from slipping out of his hand. But 
this was no time for hesitating. Here 
Was an opportunity, and 

“Throw a_ bluff, Roberston,” said 
Dunne. “Put all of those present un- 
der the impression that you are going 
to search their person. Then back out 
gracefully in compliance with Mrs. 
Westley’s wishes and don’t make the 
search, Never mind why. Do as 
you’re told. Get all the facts possible, 
of course. See you to-morrow in the 
office. Good-by.” 

Dunne immediately called up a taxi 
garage and ordered a car. While it was 
coming he took a bottle labeled chloro- 
form from a shelf, wrapped it in a rag 
and put it into his pocket. 

Ten minutes later he was _ being 
whirléd toward Greenwich Village. He 
got out within one block of Larry’s 
home and dismissed the car 

He walked to the house in which his 
son lived, and stepped into the vesti 
bule. From his pocket he took a few 
wooden matches, them, and 
jammed them into the keyhole of the 
vestibule door. Then he stepped out of 


broke 
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the house, locked the outer door, and 
waited in the protecting shadow of a 
near-by areaway. 

Larry must have been enjoying him- 
self at Mrs. Westley’s, for at the end 
of two hours Dunne was still waiting. 
Eventually, however, a car drew up in 
front of Larry’s house. A man carry- 
ing a violin case stepped out and the 
car sped on. The man walked into the 
house. 

Joe tied a black cloth about the bot- 
tom half of his face to cover his mouth 
and his nostrils and also to hide his 
identity. Then he saturated a rag with 
chloroform. Slipping from shadow to 
shadow, he came in front of Larry’s 
house. Now he saw just what he ex- 
pected to see. 

The outer door was open, and Larry, 
with the light from an are lamp on the 
street, was kneeling on the floor, pick- 
ing at the match sticks in the lock. Be- 
side him lay a violin case. 

Dunne stepped close and suddenly 
threw his left arm around Larry’s neck, 
He pressed hard, and he held the rag 
with chloroform tightly against his son’s 
mouth and nose. He cried out, but 
Dunne’s strong arm choked off the cry. 
It was a short struggle. After less 
than three minutes Larry’s spasmodic 
kicking and twitching stopped. He lay 
limp in his father’s arms. Joe let him 
crumple gently to the floor. 

Then he rifled Larry’s pockets, tak- 
ing every removable object, as well as 
the violin case. Stripping off his mask, 
he threw away the chloroform rag and 
stepped out of the vestibule. 


IV. 
In less than an hour he was back in 
his own home. 
His 


case, 


interest centered in the violin 
He opened it and took out the 
violin. In one of the many folds of 
the plush lining of the case he found 


a very small tear—so small that it took 
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careful investigation to find it. Impa- 
tiently he ripped out all of the lining. 

A string of pearls lay in the bottom 
of the case. They were a pure, beauti- 
ful white—white, the symbol of inno- 
cence. 

He slammed shut the cover of the 
case and went into his own room to 
hide the violin case in the bottom of a 
trunk. Then he dropped upon his bed. 

The game, Hanlin had wisely ex- 
plained, was to recover the stolen jewels 
and to catch the crook. 

What did Hanlin know about it, any- 
way? 

The game for Dunne was to ruin a 
career, to break his wife’s heart and 
the heart of Larry’s wife. The game 
was for him to go plodding on, crushed, 
without hope, to the end of his days. 

Catch the crook! During his thirty- 
five years as a detective Dunne had 
caught some five hundred crooks. And 
now, for the first time, he was reflect- 
ing upon the meaning of the phrase. 

Catch the crook! It meant taking 
a young man away from his parents 
and his wife; it meant putting a young 
man into a cold, barren cell and keep- 
ing him there for ten, perhaps twenty, 
years; it meant taking a strong body 
and sapping its strength slowly; it 
meant taking the sparkle out of a pair 
of eyes and putting the “prison look” 
into them. 

“Joe, don’t sell your manhood for a 
mess of silly sentiment,” were Hanlin’s 
words. 

Silly sentiment! 

Well, what would Hanlin do if he 
were in this fix? Would he think it 
silly sentiment—would anybody 

Titus Manlius!) The name flashed 
through Dunne’s mind, and he spoke 
it aloud. Virginia! Then it had been 
done before! 

Dunne stepped out of his room into 
the parlor and pulled a book from a 
shelf. The book was entitled “Stories 
of the Romans.” He went back into 


his room and began reading. He knew 
the two stories by heart, but now he 
read them again. 

One was the story of Virginia. The 
powerful decemvir, Appius ‘Claudius, 
had become enamored of Virginia and 
had claimed her as his slave. Virginius, 
father of the girl, knowing of no other 
way to save his daughter’s honor, 
plunged a knife into her breast, crying, 
“This is the only way, child, to keep 
thee free!” 

The other was the story of Titus 
Manlius. He was a young soldier and 
son of the consul. Contrary to orders, 
Titus Manlius had engaged Geminus 
Mecius, a Tusculan general, in combat 
and had vanquished him. Flushed with 
his triumph, Titus Manlius had come 
to his father, bringing his spoils of 
war. And what had the father done? 
He said, “You, Titus Manlius, have 
fought against orders and have sub- 
verted military discipline through which 
the power of Rome has stood to this 
day.” Then the father commanded that 
his own son be bound and executed. 

They had played the game, these two 
old Romans. They had put honor and 
duty first and had not allowed silly 
sentiment. Joe Dunne tossed the book 
aside. 

He decided to play the game. 
he weakened. 

Lighting a cigarette, he began all over 
again to review all the facts in the 
case. Morning came and he was still 
pacing his room. 

But some sort of action was impera- 
tive. After breakfasting Dunne started 
for Greenwich Village. He had no 
idea what he would do when he got 
there. And on the way he changed his 
mind three times and headed in other 
directions. Finally he found himself 
tapping on Larry’s door. 

There was no answer, and Joe left. 

Later he returned to shadow the 
house till midnight. But his repeated 


Then 
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knocking failed to get a _ response. 
Where was Larry? 

Dunne found a ready explanation. 
Larry, he thought, imagined he had 
been held up by a real robber. The 
robber would find the necklace hidden 
in the violin case, and the very fact 
that the necklace had been hidden would 
cause the robber to suspect that Larry 
had stolen it. That might lead to at- 
tempted blackmail or worse. 

For three weeks Joe searched for his 
son. He went to Boston, Chicago, New 
Orleans. He visited hotels at which 
Larry had previously stayed and also 
rooming houses. And all this time he 
was haunted by another fear. Some 
other Emerson operative might discover 
that one of Mrs. Westley’s guests had 
suddenly disappeared. Joe wanted to 
be the first to lay his hands on his son. 

And as each day passed he felt more 
and more satisfied that he would in- 
deed be able to play the game. How- 
ever, though many men are brave, more 
of them are just human. 

One night, after returning from a 
trip to Philadelphia, Dunne was met by 
his wife at the door to his apartment. 

“We've been waiting for you, Joe.” 
Dunne noticed that his wife’s voice was 
a trifle unsteady. “Larry and Jennie 
are in the parlor.” 

And before Dunne could answer, his 
wife led the way through the hall. The 
parlor was dark. Only the faint glim- 
mer of the moonlight streaming through 
the window lightened it. Larry and 
Jennie were sitting together on a settee 
in a dark corner. There was a short 
pause. Jennie rose. She walked to 
Dunne and put both hands on his shoul- 
ders. “Larry wants to speak to you, 
dad. I'll take mother into another 
room.” 

And right here Hanlin, two old Ro- 
mans, and a lot of pretty ideals were 
forgotten. Joe burst into a sudden tor- 
rent of words. “Don’t take it that way, 
Jennie. None of them are wise yet. 
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Don’t cry, mother. And don’t be a 
fool, Larry. Do you think I’d give you 
away? You can keep hidden a year— 
two years—I have five thousand dollars 
saved r 

“Dad!” 
about him. 
please.” 

“Certainly. I can help——” 

“No—no—he wants to speak, dad. 
Just let him—let him tell ”” She 
stepped over to Mrs. Dunne. “It will 
be all right, mother. Come.” The two 
women left the room. 

“You don’t mind sitting in the dark, 
dad, do you? It’s more soothing on 
the nerves, and I imagine we’re both 
excited enough. Sit down over there 
near the window on the easy-chair— 
the one you always use. That’s it.” 

Joe sat down. 

“Of course you know why I am here. 
I come to you as a thief, pleading guilty. 
I stole that necklace at Mrs. Westley’s 
ball and a lot of other pieces you may 
or may not know about. I’ve been 
stealing precious stones regularly the 
last two years—ever since I’ve been 
married to Jennie, and have, thanks to 
her parents, been invited to social af- 
fairs. I stole before that, too—little 
trinkets 

“But it’s all right, I tell you. 
worry about i 

“Hear me out, dad. I’m going to 
give you a scientific lecture on a topic 
in which I know you are interested. 
I’m going to lecture on the mental basis 
of criminality, and I’m going to use my 
own case as a specific illustration. 

“My parents were undoubtedly nor- 
mal. The orphanage guaranteed that 
much when you adopted me. But the 
fact remains that I started life with two 
abnormalities—I have an unusual sense 
of touch and I am abnormally open to 
suggestion. 

“These two abnormalities are respon- 
sible both for the good and the evifin 
me. Because of my highly sensitive 


Jennie’s arms tightened 
“Give Larry a chance, 


Don’t 
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fingers I have developed great skill with 
the violin, and for the same reason I 
have found it easy to take jewels from 
the person of those wearing them, So 
much for my sense of touch. 

“Now, as to my other weakness, | 
have always been a slave to beauty in 
all of its manifestations, Whatever its 
form—be it a beautiful poem, a beau- 
tiful scene, a beautiful melody, or a 
beautiful stone—I cannot resist its lure. 
Instinctively | seize it—it becomes part 
of me—and I pour it forth again in the 
strains of my violin. 

“But [ am not all instinct and emo- 
tion. I also possess intelligence. And 
my intelligence tells me it is wrong to 
steal. But while my senses are receiv- 
ing a beautiful impression, my instinct 
and emotions exert themselves so 
strongly that my intelligence cannot in- 
terdict. After the theft I regret it— 
but only until I look at the stones I 
have stolen; then I am glad they are 
mine. 

“It was thus a struggle between my 
intelligence on the one hand and my 
instinct and emotions on the other. 
And my intelligence finally triumphed 
by realizing its weakness. I mean by 
that that I came to know that, given 
certain external circumstances—the 
sight of a beautiful stone, for instance 
—I would always and inevitably give 
way to the impulse to steal. 

“And in judging me, you must keep 
this in mind: by instinct, feeling, and 
habit, I am a thief of all that is beau- 
tiful. And these mental traits have a 
physical basis—the structure of my 
nervous system—and as such they are 
unalterable. There are thousands of 
men like me. You have sent hundreds 
of them to prison yourself.” 

Joseph Dunne shifted uneasily. 

“There is but one intelligent solu- 
tion, dad. I could, of course, go into 





the desert and never again mingle with 
people who wear diamonds and pearls. 
That would mean the end of my career 
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and of your hopes. But suppose now 
—are you listening, dad? Suppose I 
should—accidentally, let us say—lose 
my power to see af 

“Larry!” 

“Don’t think of reform, dad, or of 
running away. I’m facing this thing 
squarely, and I’m coming out clean, 
one way or the other. I want you to 
pronounce sentence—a sentence which 
befits my crimes, a sentence which is 
above rather than according to the law. 
Otherwise I shall surrender to the po- 
lice.” 

Joe rose and started to pace the floor. 

“T want to hear you say it, dad. I 
want you to say that if I lose my sight 
I shall have atoned. Come, say yes.” 

Across the room, back and forth, 
went Joe. Larry was playing a game 
new to him—a game that would startle 
even Hanlin. And once more Joe was 
torn by two conflicting emotions—his 
love for Larry and his feeling that 
somehow justica should be done. 
Finally he stood with his back to his 
son and spoke in a whisper: “Yes, 
Larry, but how——” 

The room was suddenly flooded with 
light. The younger man had touched 
the push button, 

“Don’t you think I knew you were 
hurrying to tracking me down?” Larry 
was talking rapidly now and excitedly. 
“Do you think you fooled me when 
you stole my violin? Handled me as 
gently as a babe and imagined I’d think 
a real burglar had done it! And be- 
sides, | heard Robertson of the Emer- 
son Bureau phoning to you. Don’t you 
imagine I could have rum away from 
you and then come back whining like 
a dog? You probably called at my stu- 
dio the morning after you held me up. 
At that moment I was committing my 
last theft. Do you know Franklin, my 
chemist friend? He keeps a lot of 
chloropicrine in his laboratory. They 
used the stuff in the war. It gives off 




















a gaseous vapor which blinds! And I 
stole a bottle of it a 

Joe wheeled about. He gazed into 
a pair of expressionless, sightless eyes. 

“Larry! Larry!” 

“It’s—the—the only way I could 
come to you—dad—clean.” 

Dunne covered his own eyes. The 
long silence which followed was broken 
only by his convulsive sobs. Then there 
came a scratching sound. Larry had 
found the matches, Looking up, Joe 
saw Larry calmly light a match and 
hold it to a cigarette. 

“We said it happened accidentally, 
dad—Jennie and I. We went to a 
farmhouse on Long Island. A country 
doctor treated me. There were burns, 
but they’re gone now, and they didn’t 
hurt—much. And, dad, the next time 
any one tells you that men are braver 
than women give him my compliments 
and tell him he’s wrong. When I came 
like this the first time to Jennie she 
put a soft arm around me and said, 
‘Now you'll never again tease me be- 
cause of my freckles.’ And when I 
came to mother, she just hugged me 
and said, ‘Larry—you were always a 
good boy.’ But when I come to you 
—a man—a big, healthy, hard-headed 
Irishman—you stand there and cry— 
crvy—you, Joe Dunne “J 

“But, Larry—it—it’s—I mean the 
violin——” 

“Oh, I see! You think this has af- 
fected my playing. Well, it has. I 
played for Jacobs yesterday, and he 
gave me that contract. Get my fiddle, 
dad, the one you swiped. Hurry si 
And then, after Dunne had fetched it 
from the trunk: “Mother! Jennie! 
Come in here.” The two women came 
into the room. “I’m spilling some mu- 
sic—three thousand dollars’ worth, to 
be exact. I’m spilling it free of charge 
—to the best little audience in the 
world.” 

Larry’s 
strings. 











bow trembled upon the 
First a few faltering notes. 
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Then pure, sweet strains—the lulling, 


tantalizing strains of Schumann’s 
“Traumerei,” then the “Ave Maria,” 
and then “The Broken Melody.” 

There was no applause. The women 
sat with their hands folded as though 
in prayer. Joe Dunne had closed his 
eyes and was sitting tense and motion- 
less, his hands gripping the sides of his 
chair. 

“Dear, dear!” There was a chuckle 
in Larry’s voice. ‘What a cold house! 
Let me play an encore. This is my 
own arrangement of ‘Dixie!’” He fid- 
dled his way lightly through the song. 
“And now—a li’l’ Irish—‘‘Molly on the 
Shore.’ Ah, dad’s waking up!” 

Large tears rolled freely down Joe’s 
cheek. But his right foot beat in time 
to the music. 


V. 


The next afternoon the following 
conversation took place in a New York 
office of the Emerson Bureau. 

“Five clients called me up this morn- 
ing,” Hanlin said, “and they each told 
me the same story.—-kast night, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, their door- 
bells rang. Upon investigating, they 
saw no person, but each of them found 
that some piece of jewelry which had 
been stolen from them had been left 
in their letter box. Some one got a 
glimpse of a man turning the corner. 
From the rear he is a short, square- 
shouldered man and he wears a derby.” 

“A lot of men look like that from 


the rear,’ said Joe Dunne. “I look 
like that myself.” 
There was a chuckle in Dunne’s 


voice, but it escaped Hanlin. 

“Now that the jewels have been re- 
turned,” said Hanlin, “no one cares 
whether the thief is caught or not. Per- 
sonally, I should like to make his ac- 
quaintance. He played a mighty queer 
game.” 

Dunne gulped. ‘Should I lay off the 
case, boss?” 
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“Yes.” Hanlin shifted uneasily. 
Then he broke out: “Joe, that guy made 
a fool out of me, too. I was working 
on that case myself. I didn’t tell you 
nothing about it because my clews led 
to such an idiotic conclusion. When 
I hit upon the fellow I thought was 
guilty, he turned out to be a musician 
recently gone blind. Shame, too, be- 
cause he’s a genius. Yesterday’s pa- 
pers said he’s been signed to play all 
over the world at three thousand per 
play. Think of me suspecting a guy 
like that! Ain’t I the big fool?” Han- 
lin fumbled in his desk. ‘His name’s 
Dowe. Ever hear of him, Joe?” 

“Why—why, I think I’ve seen the 
name in the papers.” 
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“He plays to-morrow night in A“olian 
Hall. I got four tickets, Joe. Me and 
my old woman are going. We had in- 
vited two friends, but they got sick, 
Want to go? I'll give you two tickets.” 

Joe took the tickets. “Thanks, Han- 
lin.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

An hour later, Hanlin, while going 
down the elevator in his office building, 
was questioned by the elevator boy: ¢ 

“Say, whasup with Dunne?” 

“Nothing I know of,” replied Hanlin, 

“When T took him down before, the 
car was empty. ’N all of a sudden he 
begun laffin and laffin, ’n’ when I looks 
at him—cripes!—he’s crying. Now 
what do you know about that, hey?” 


RECOVER RING STOLEN ON SHIPBOARD 


UICK action by the captain of the Olympic led to the recovery of a ten- 
thousand-dollar diamond and platinum ring which, it is alleged, was stolen 
by a seaman from the stateroom of a woman passenger. Upon learning of the 
loss of the ring the captain sent a wireless message to the police at Southampton. 
As the ship approached port two detectives boarded it and were about to 
begin an exhaustive search for the missing jewelry when a seaman was observed 
acting suspiciously. He was set upon and overpowered as he was attempting 
to throw the ring overboard. Another member of the crew who warned the 
seaman of the impending search was arrested also, 
On two previous voyages passengers had been robbed, and a brooch be- 
longing to one of them is said to have been found in the possession of the accused 


man, 


BREAKS FROM JAIL TO CAPTURE ESCAPED 
PRISONERS 


ONFRONTED with a novel situation, Fess Whitaker acted with celerity and 
captured six prisoners who had escaped from the jail in Kentucky of which 
he had charge. Whitaker himself is serving a sentence in the jail because of 
an altercation in which he played a leading part. It was necessary for him to 
break out of custody himself in order to bring back the other jail breakers, but 
knowing the sheriff was ouf of town and could not be reached quickly, Whitaker 
went after the men. 
They had fled to the mountains, and the jailer trailed them some time be- 
fore he overtook them and, unarmed, forced all six to return to the jail, Then 
he, too, resumed his réle of prisoner and went on serving his sentence. 














E story was published anony- 
mously in a_ well-known 
magazine, where it attracted 
considerable attention. This 
was not on account of its literary merit, 
but because of its vividness, its stark 
reality. It caught hold of you and held 
you until you had read the last word. 
You saw it all with the eyes of the per- 
son who had written it. You felt that 
whoever this was, he or she possessed 
a wonderful imagination, because it 
could not possibly be true. You real- 
ized that the author must be rather an 
exceptional, morbid kind of person. 

There was an editorial note at the 
end of the story which read as follows: 
“The editor will be glad if the writer 
of the above story will kindly communi- 
cate with him as soon as possible.” 

That seemed to show that the editor 
himself knew nothing of the author— 
who he was or where he came from— 
which added to the mystery and inter- 
est. Surely any writer would wish to 
be paid for his work! 

“Queer story—that; what do you 
make of it?” one man asked another 
in the smoke room of a country house 
one night as he threw down the maga- 
zine. 

“*Haunted,’ do you mean? 
rather weird.” 

“Can’t be true, you know. Supposing 
such a thing had really happened, no- 
body would put it to paper; they 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go quite as far as 
that, though, of course, it’s very un- 
likely, But there’s no limit to the queer 


Yes, it’s 


things men and women will do.” 
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“I expect you have come across a 
good many in your time. <A doctor 
knows more about the kinks and twists 
of human nature than anybody, even a 
priest. I suppose it’s true, as Kipling 
says, that we are all islands, shouting 
lies to each other, across seas of mis- 
understanding.” 

“Tt’s undoubtedly true that there’s 
something even in our nearest and dear- 
est, which we don’t know and are never 
likely to know—hidden forces, hidden 
possibilities—which, very probably, they 
don’t suspect themselves. Half a man’s 
nature may sleep through all his life 
unless something happens to rouse it.” 

“Not a very comfortable theory,” 
Dimsdale said with a laugh. “You can 
guard against what you know, but not 
against what you have no reason to 
fear.” 

“Well, as a general rule, there’s no 
need. We are kept straight by exam- 
ple, by our own self-respect, by the 
forces of civilization—and a very good 
thing, too. It is only when something 
exceptional has happened that some- 
thing exceptional may come of it.” 

“Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this story were true—that 
the person who wrote it really com- 
mitted a murder in the manner de- 
scribed here, how would you account 
for his daring to make it public?” 

“We don’t know that he has, do we? 
He seems to be concealing his identity.” 

“But why should he do it at all? 
What reason could he have? There 
would be a certain amount of risk.” 

“You must presume that the risk 
would be of less importance in his eyes 











than something else which worried him, 
which was on his mind.” 

“What could be of more importance 
than keeping himself safe? Now he 
has excited attention.” 

“Safety would probably be the first 
consideration, but he might tell himself 
that the risk would be worth running 
if thereby he could free himself of an 
incubus—rid himself of an obsession.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand.” 

“Well, supposing this thing preyed 
on his mind, gave him no peace, he 
might seek relief in speech. It would 
be the same instinct that drives a crim- 
inal to the confessional; the burden of 
secrecy is too great to be borne. The 
guilty person must out with his secret 
at any price.” 

“A coward’s instinct to tell and shirk 
the consequences.” 

The doctor shook his 
fully. 

“A very natural one. The man is 
quite possibly unrepentant, or, at least, 
not prepared to take the consequences 
of his crime. It is one thing to fall a 
prey to nerves and quite another to be 
ready to atone.” 

“You think it is a question of nerves, 
then?” 

“Undoubtedly. It is strain—nerve 
pressure—that drives to confession, 
when the confession must be kept 
secret; when the relief of speech is 
the only thing sought. Repentance pre- 
ceded the desire for atonement.” 

The door opened and a man looked in, 

“T thought everybody had gone to 
bed,” he said. “I’m just going myself, 
but I want something to read.” He 
turned over the papers and magazines 
lying on the table. “I always read my- 
self to sleep.” 

“Well, here’s something and 
tasty,” the doctor said, laughing, point- 
ing to the story they had been discuss- 
ing. “Something cheerful for a night- 
cap.” 

The newcomer looked ai it 


head doubt- 


light 
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“Oh, that thing they’ve all been talk- 
ing about. I’ve read it already. Hor- 
rid, morbid stuff!” 

“T should have thought, with your 
legal turn of mind, that it would have 
interested you. The intricacies of hu 
man nature provide more than half the 
work of you lawyers. It is the tangled 
skeins that want unraveling.” 

“True, oh, Solomon! But I have 
enough of that sort of thing in the 
oftice; | don’t want it as a recreation.” 
He threw himself down in a chair and 
lit a cigarette. 

Legarde was an older man than either 
of the other two, but he didn’t look it. 
He was slim and hatchet-faced and viv- 
idly alive. His keen blue eyes seemed 
to see everything. 

“| shouldn’t think anybody would 
come across such an experience as that 
often,” Dimsdale said. “Surely very 
few people turn out their hearts and 
souls like that for inspection?” 

“It’s to be hoped not,” Legarde said 
with a laugh, “It’s almost indecent. 
What [ meant was that I see quite 
enough of the shady side of human na- 
ture in my work. When I read | like 
to be amused.” 

“Would you say that story was true?” 
Dimsdale asked, The other shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“I pity the poor devil who wrote it 
if it iss He must have paid the price 
over and over again. Think what he 
must have gone through !” 

“He seems to have safeguarded him- 
self very well. He says he has left no 
clews, that nobody would ever suspect 
him; that he is safe unless he betrays 
himself,” 

“If you commit a crime, you 
never safe—a chance word may betray 
you. You must be always on guard, 
and very few can stand such a strain. 
Of course, there are hardened criminals 


are 


who live and die without anybody sus- 


pecting them, but they are not the type 
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of the man wlo wrote that,” pointing 
to the magazine. 

“I wonder if we shall hear any more 
about it?” the doctor said. “It is rather 
tantalizing. I suppose,” he spoke to 
Legarde, “you would not discredit a 
story just because it was exceptional, 
an experience out of the common?” 

“Certainly not. Eliminate the impos- 
sible and what remains is the truth, 
however improbable it may appear, ac- 
cording to a well-known authority.” 

He tossed the end of his cigarette 
away and got up. 

“T’m off,” he said. “I’ve some work 
to do before I go to bed. I’m old-fash- 
ioned enough to keep a diary.” 

“That chap will wear himself out be- 
fore his time if he isn’t careful,” the 
doctor said when he had gone. “I be- 
lieve he’s writing a book on ‘Secret 
Crimes,’ in addition to his other work. 
Why,” looking around, “he’s taken that 
magazine away with him after all.” 

“So he has,” Dimsdale agreed. ‘Per- 
haps he thinks it’ll come in for the book. 
‘Haunted’—if it’s true—will be one of 
the hidden crimes, no doubt.” 

“Perhaps not. The criminal has al- 
ready shown a certain amount of weak- 
ness in writing it. It is the first step 
in the wrong direction.” 

Before Dimsdale went upstairs he 
wrote to the editor of the magazine, 
inclosing a letter addressed to the 
author of “Haunted,” which he asked 
him to be kind enough to forward. He 
put the letter in the letter box on the 
hall table, which would be cleared early 
in the morning. He and Legarde had 
rooms adjoining, and he noticed a light 
under his door as he went past. Before 
he reached his own room, he slowly 
retraced his steps and knocked at Le- 
garde’s door. 

In answer to his 
opened the door. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you,” he began, 
“but I’ve run short of cigarettes and 
I thought 


“Come in,” he 
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He broke off abruptly, staring. Le- 
garde was seated at the table, with a 
sheet of paper in front of him, on top 
of which, in large heavy letters, was 
written the one word: “Haunted.” Be- 
fore he could turn his eyes away he 
saw it. 

“Of course; help yourself,” Legarde 
said, pointing to a box of cigarettes. 
He leaned back in his chair. “You see 
what I am doing?” 

“I could not very well help seeing, 
you’ve made it so conspicuous.” 

“*Haunted’—that’s what you might 
call the keynote ; now I’m going to draw 
deductions from it.” He drew three 
perpendicular lines below and headed 
them: “Was there a murder?” “Who 
did it?” “The proof.” 

Under the first heading he wrote 
“Yes ;” under the second “The author ;” 
under the third “He betrays himself.” 

Dimsdale watched him in silence un- 
til he had written the last word. 

“But I thought you were not sure,” 
he said. “I thought x 

“’m sure now,” the other inter- 
rupted. “I hadn’t gone into it thor- 
oughly before, though I’ve had my sus- 
Ppicions.” 

“This is interesting. Why have you 
been so close about it? Do you know 
the man? Since when have you had 
your suspicions?” 

“T’ll answer your last question first. 
Since I was writing in the library this 
afternoon.” Dimsdale stared at him. 

“Why? What happened then? Who 
was in the library? Surely not the mur- 
derer!” with a laugh. “You are very 





mysterious, my dear fellow. Is it a 
conundrum ?” 
“I suppose it is in a way. At all 


events, taken in conjunction with this,” 
laying his hand on the magazine, “what 
I discovered was decidedly curious, to 
say the least of it.” 

“TI wonder if you thought of writing 
to the editor? That’s what I’ve done. 
I wrote to-night, just before I came up, 
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inclosing a letter for the author, which 
I asked him to forward.” 

Legarde looked up quickly. He had 
been scribbling on the sheet of blotting 
paper, drawing circles within circles. 
“That was not a bad idea,” he said. 

“T thought, at all events, we should 
find out if the thing were genuine or 
not. It may be only a clever advertise- 
ment for the magazine. If my letter 
goes through the editor must know 
more than he pretends. In which case, 
the story is probably only fiction-——not 
fact.” 

“T will venture to prophesy that your 
letter will be returned to you un- 
opened,” Legarde said. “I was as curi 
ous as you are, and this afternoon, when 
[ was in the library, | rang up the edi- 
tor, who happens to bea friend of mine, 
and asked him about ‘Haunted.’ He 
could tell me nothing. He has never 
seen the author and knows nothing of 
him; not even his name or address. 
The manuscript arrived by post in the 
usual way, but without a word. It was 
typewritten, as was also the address, so 
that there is not even the handwriting 
“as a guide.” 

Dimsdale was bending forward in his 
chair, listening intently. 

“He was as intrigued as [ was—as 
you are. But he is inclined to think 
that the man who wrote it is a new 
author who has done it to get himself 
talked about. THe is on the lookout for 
anothér manuscript from him, which 
will put an end to the mystery, Of 
course, he published the story ; you can’t 
, wonder at that. He called it a fine bit 
of realism. I should call it something 
more—a human document.” 

“What a curious coincidence!” Dims- 
dale exclaimed. “It’s odd that you and 
I should have done the same thing on 
the same day. I may as well ask for 
my letter back then.” 

“I don’t think I should—if I were 


you. Let it go. 


By the way, don’t you 
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want to know what happened in the 
library ?” 

“Haven't you just told me? Was 
there anything else? What else could 
there be?” 

“Well, it’s the more important inci- 
dent of-the two, in my opinion; it was 
what led me to use the telephone. I 
wanted all the information I could get 
as quickly as possible.” 

Dimsdale’s face was white with ex- 
citement, and his voice sounded hoarse 
and strained. 

“Go on,” he said roughly. “Why 
don’t you go on? What’s it all about? 
What’s the mystery?” 

“] went to the library to write some 
letters. No one else was there and I 
wanted to be quiet. I sat down at the 
table by the window and opened the 
writing pad. The blotting paper was 
nearly new, but one word had been 
written over it in two or three places. 
It looked as if it had been scribbled 
there unconsciously; in absent-minded- 
ness. You could not help noticing it, 
as the paper was otherwise so clean.” 
He waited a moment. “The word was 
“Remember.’ ” 

The figure in the armchair seemed 
to grip. There was hardly a sound, and 
yet Legarde was conscious of a tense- 
ness that was almost unbearable. 

“You will recollect,’ he went on, 
“that it was this solitary word—Re- 
member—that the murdered man in 
‘Haunted’ left as a legacy to his mur- 
derer. You will also recollect that it 
was this word that pursued him, from 
which he could not escape. He saw it 
outlined in letters of fire in the most 
unlikely places; he heard it whispered 
in his ear when he sat laughing and 
talking with other men, trying to forget. 
Even in his sleep he was not safe; he 
would wake up, crying out in terror. 
His enemy had bidden him remember 

and remember he did.” 

“Somebody must have been reading 
the story and got the word fixed in his 














mind. There’s nothing very strange 
about that.” 


No, not if that were the only time 
But it is not. I saw 
the same word in the same handwriting 
on your bridge block the other night 

And 


an important point—that was before the 
story had been published.” 


there 


it had happened. 


when we were playing. this is 


For a moment was silence, 
Then Dimsdale jumped up. 

“\What do you mean?” he asked vio- 
lently, “What are you driving at? 
What the devil has it to do with me?’ 
You'd better be careful, Legarde.” 

“It is because you can no longer be 
careful—because the thing is getting be- 
am telling 

I’m your 


yond your control—that | 
you all this. Don’t 
friend?” 

“You're trying to catgh me. 
a lawyer, you’ve been poking and pry- 
ing.” He jumped up, pushing back his 
chair noisily. “I’m off or we should 
quarrel. You've been working too hard, 
don’t know what 
about, otherwise-——”’ 

“You'd better keep quiet, Dimsdale, 
for your own sake. I haven't finished 
yet. Sit down.” 

Dimsdale glared at him, hesitated 
ind sat down. 

‘There was something the editor told 
me which I have not mentioned. The 
postmark on the envelope containing 


you see 


You're 


vou you're talking 


the manuscript was ‘Canterbury’— 

ah a? _ 
where you live. That was a little care 
less of you, wasn’t it?” 


the arm 


The figure huddled up in 
unexpected 


1 . 4 1 1 


chair started violently at the 


‘I'm not here to torture you, I don't 





want to pile up the eviden 

you, but you had better know all that 
There’s the word, which you 
write unconsciously, which, in your fits 
of brooding, you sometimes form with 
your lips, not knowing, I am sure, that 
it is there. I’ve heard you pacing up 
and down your room at night: I couldn't 


9D ps 


{ know. 
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Once I heard you call 
; fear. You can’t keep 
it up much longer. You're on the verge 


of a breakdown; better not wait till 


help hearing. 


out—a cry of 


everybody’s talking and wondering. 
The huddled figure seemed to cower 
away, but there was no answer, 
“They are little things taken singly, 
perhaps, but together they amount to 
something, though they might not 
ring you within reach of the law. 
Your chief danger lies in yourself. 
Your nerves are giving way. You 


wrote that story to ease your mind, you 
word for the same reason— 
for a It's 


long do 


write that 
time. 
how 
you think you can hold out?’ 
Dimsdale’s face was 
He had collapsed 
There 


to get rid of it, at least 


becoming an obsession— 
his 
and 


left 


hidden in 
suddenly 


arms, n 
completely. was no fight 
in him 

and do 


You 


to come in here to-night, bu 


“You are constantly sayir 


ing things you don’t me 


1g 
‘an to do. 


didn’t want 


you came, Don’t think I want to de 
ake re ] at a ee 

stroy you: vant to help you if J can 
I know what a time you’ve had—wha 


you've been through.” 

“No, you don’t! Nobody does, no 
body could. The horror if it. No re 
lo see nothing else—t 
hear nothing else! To be shut in o 
every side, to know that it’s the only 
he world that matters, that 


e 1 
day OF NHIiGiit. 


thing in t 


everything else is shadowy and unreal 
that, turn which way vou will, it’s there 
blocking the road. To know that there’ 
no pe and never Vv ill be | wonde? 
| iven't put an end to 1 be fore nowy ; 
The words had poured out like a to 


rent that sweeps everything befo 


‘ 
l.egarde made no attempt to stop hin 


He realized the relief it was to the un 


happy man to unburden his mind 
last, 
“You can do your worst. I don’t care, 


I've got beyond caring. If it hadn't 


come to-night, it might have come to- 
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morrow. I can’t answer for myself 
from day to day. Nothing could be 
worse than what I’ve been through— 
and yet I can’t be sorry he’s dead. He 
deserved to- die.” 

“That’s what I think, or I shouldn’t 
be ready to help you now. To my mind, 
there are worse crimes than shooting a 
man in a moment of passion, especially 
such a man as he was. You see, I be- 
lieve what you wrote is true, every word 
of it.” 

“You’re right enough there. Why 
should I lie? I was not writing to ex- 
plain or excuse, but to get relief, as 
you said. It was a bit risky, but who 
cares about the price?’ He laughed 
harshly. “I felt better when I had put 
it into words, I thought, for a time, that 
I had laid the ghost. But it woke up 
again.” 

“You'll never be any better here; you 
must go right away to another country, 
to fresh scenes, where nothing will re- 


\ 
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mind you of what has happened, 
You’re young enough to begin’ again, 
You can live it down and you must.” 

Dimsdale shook his head. 

“What’s the use of running away?” 
he said. 

“All the use in the world sometimes, 
You get things into a proper focus. 
I’m a much older man than you; I’ve 
had more experience; I'll help you. 
Trust me; I want to be your friend.” 

Dimsdale drew a deep breath. 

“Tt shall be a secret between you and 
me. You can feel that somebody has 
faith in you, somebody who knows all 
about it. You won’t be shut up alone 
with it any longer. You'll make good 
for my sake—for your own.” 

“For yours—yes, if it’s any way pos- 
sible. You deserve it.” 

Dimsdale got up, holding himself 
erect, a new look in his face. “I’m 
in your hands,” he said. “I'll do as 
you say.” 


PARTED WITH SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS ON 
SPIRIT PLEA 


Suit has been begun by Doctor Julian B. Hubbell, of Rockville, Maryland, 
to recover sixty thousand dollars’ worth of property which, he says, was 





obtained from him by a “medium” who professed to transmit a message to him 
from the spirit of Clara Barton, telling him to hand over the property. In the 
papers outlining his complaint against the medium, Mrs. Maybelle Hirons, Doc- 
tor Hubbell states that he was secretary for many years to Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross. So great was his admiration of the woman and 
her work that, after her death in 1912, he planned to erect a memorial to her. 
Both he and Miss Barton were believers in spiritualism. 

Six years ago, while on a visit to the Hubbell home in Glen Echo, Mrs. 
Hirons, the physician alleges, simulated a trance and told him that the spirit 
of Miss Barton desired him to transfer sixty thousand dollars’ worth of his 
property to her, as the medium. He followed the advice given in the “spirit” 
message, but Mrs. Hirons did not do with the property as he had expected 
she would. Finally, when he overheard her tell a neighbor that she had aban- 
doned all thought of a memorial to Clara Barton and “that she was not worthy 
of it,” he determined to bring suit to recover the real estate, bonds, cash, and 
furniture he had intrusted to Mrs. Hirons. 
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ONEST, now, haven't you said to yourself: “Those fellows who write 
of thieves and holdup men and pickpockets—say, they get all that stuff 
out of-——as The Early Bird would say—‘th’ old think box?’” Honest, 

now, haven’t you? 

Well, they don’t—not always. 

But you would think that our friend Christopher B. Booth, who tells us 
of the clever tricks the smooth rogue, Mr. Amos Clackworthy, and his slangy 
partner, The Early Bird, work on the bank rolls of the unsuspecting public— 
even if he does get them out of the old think box—would be a rather wise homo, 

Chris—he’s that to his friends—can testify to the contrary from a wealth— 
poverty would be the better word—of experience. He adds to the little stock 
of “real crime stories” that we have on file. You remember the time ye Ed’s 
farm on Long Island was burgled, and how some one touched him for his roll 
in the subway? You remember the time when two plausible gentlemen walked 
right into ye [ditor’s office and “lifted” an associate’s watch? Of course, you do, 

Well, Chris leaves his habitat, which happens to be Chicago, for his first 
personal confab with ye Editor. Solomon in all his glory was a piker alongside 
Chris B., for Chris B. had expended large sums of money for fine raiment, a 
* diamond and—a walking stick, to say nothing of a beautiful new portable type- 
writer, 

On the train he took up with a most pleasing chance acquaintance, who had 
neither the lisp of Thubway Tham nor the suspicious opulence of Mr, Clack- 
worthy. 

Résult: Our friend Booth has a mystery to solve. 

Given the hypothesis of a crowded sleeper, a friendly stranger, a convivial 
party, in which C. B. B. should never have joined, and the fact that a sum 
total of three hundred and seventy “berries”—to quote The Early Bird again— 
a fall suit costing—well, we always did say that tailors charged high prices— 
the brand-new typewriter, a cowhide bag, and various and sundry articles too 
numerous to mention; but, what is the answer? Who did it? Who did it 
while Chris slept the sleep of the— 

Chris sent in an S O S from Detroit, Michigan—hi -made friend hav- 
ing seen to it that Booth’s ticket was also taken and one for Detroit substituted— 
telling his sad plight, and, of course, we saw to it that he got his first glimpse 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

He can’t blame Thubway Tham, for it didn’t happen on the subway. 

He can’t blame Amos Clackworthy, for Mr, Clackworthy does not operate 
on such a small scale; he can’t blame The Early Bird, because—well, Chris 
would fire James for such a trick. 

But—well, you can bank on one thing, anyhow— when Christopher B. Booth 
writes of crooks, he knows what he is talking about. 

P. S., by C. B. B.—“In the list of lost are three manuscripts of value to 
no one else than Chris, ye Editor, and readers of D. S. M. If the crook will 
return the three manuscripts, all else will be charged up to profit and loss—-and 
experience,” 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persenal letter. 


C. W. P.—Your nature is one in which depression and gloom are instinc- 
tive. You persistently hold a yellow glass between yourself and the sun. I 
don’t say that you can become a jolly soul, but you can at least try to overcome 
this fault, one of the most serious a person can have. You could teach yourself 
peace, serenity of soul, and good humor, even if true cheer is beyond you. It 
is no merit to be gloomy. You possess much business ability. Why not throw 
yourself, heart and soul, into some good, clean business, taking only fair profits 
and trying to do well by your employees. If more people would do this our 
present unhappy state would soon be lightened. You are ardently affectionate, 
as people of your type often are. 


N. W.—Number one is the writing of a constant, kind, and sweet-tempered 
girl. Two is fond of pleasure, but is very efficient, proud, and independent. 
Three is halfway between one and two, being less independent than two, and 
more fond of pleasure than one. As for yourself, you are a level-headed, sen- 
sible, and rather selfish young man, whose emotional nature, so far, has had 
little illumination from suffering. For your own good, I heartily wish that all 
three girls will refuse you, and that you will love one of them enough for it 
to hurt like the dickens. After a year or so of that, you may be mellowed 
enough to really be the fine lover that any one of the three ought to have. 


H. A.—Your handwriting expresses so much impatience and such bad 
temper that I am not surprised at this tale of woe that you tell me. Pluck out 
the beam that is in your own eye, Harry, and perhaps you won’t think that every 
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one, save yourself, is to blame for your unhappiness. If your mother is un- 
reasonable, and your employer an old fool, and your best girl narrow-minded, 
and your brother—what you call him—you have, indeed, a most unfortunate 
life, but don’t you think that maybe you'd see them in a better light if you 
stopped to seriously ask yourself whether you are to blame yourself? Isn’t 
it possible that there may be some justice in their strictures? Come, Harry, 
vou're really a nice boy, and it’s time you grew up. Write me again. 





F.C. H—It’s a good thing that years of experience have trained me to 
read cryptic writing, otherwise I should not have been able to get a word out 
of this extraordinarily illegible hand of yours. It’s tremendously interesting, 
this writing which has almost no form, and yet which is so intensely individual 
and so passionately expressive of love of beauty. It shows your unusual mental 
powers, too, but I am saddened by the signs of disorganization evident in this 
fine piece of mechanism. Here are the most delicate of tools, flung awry; the 
whole exquisite machine jangling and thumping, with every indication of run- 
ning out of gear. 
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I’m no seeress; | don’t know what’s the matter, but I strongly suspect 
disappointment in love and friendship, pride apparently not justified, and life 
lived among uncongenial people. Only that particular combination will so affect 
people of your type. You have rare mental faculties. Why not use them in 
the highest way—you could be a scholar, a lecturer, have the elements of an 
art critic, possess an unusually, though delicately, etched personality, Here, 
surely, are fields. 


XAVIER.—It is quite impossible for me to discuss religious differences in 
this or any other public print. And it doesn’t matter what I think about the 
Catholic and Protestant churches or which one I belong to; however that may 
be, | am convinced that all pure religions are based on the same fundamental 
elements; man’s love of God and his need of Him. If you waste your breath 
and your nerve force in wrangling over the petty dogmas with which ail religions 
are unhappily infected, you are simply proving yourself a narrow soul and a 
cheap mind. Men of the broadest humanity have found shelter and fellow- 
ship within the folds of many religions, What you need is to cultivate a 
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broader humanity, and—-forgive me—to beat down that queer, eccentric kind 
of egotism which makes you fancy that it is of importance for you to be a 
leader. Lead; but do it by sweetening the hearts of men, not by driving them 
with a scourge. 


Titty SLtowsoy.—Your letter interested me tremendously, and what you 
say is fully borne out by your handwriting; not always the case, I assure you! 





I’m glad that you are not to be a clergyman; don’t believe that that would 
suit your temperament at all, and as for being a lawyer, you would hate both 
the world and yourself by the time you’d practiced a year. On the other hand, 
I do believe that I can point out a sphere in which your enormous vitality, your 
interest in humanity, and your many-sided mind could find adequate and satis- 
fying expression, and that is in the very broad field of what we have rather 
unfortunately agreed to call welfare work. I don’t like that name, which smacks 
of patronage, but you know what I mean by it, and you must know, from your 
tentative training as a clergyman, how many are its ramifications and how wide 
is its scope. Somewhere in that field you can find your place. I suspect that 
you would do wonderfully in taking a position with some of the very large 
firms, who want a sort of big brother to circulate among their employees. You 
know about that sort of thing, of course. In such work every particle of 
knowledge that you possess could be used. What is more, your personality 
is that priceless thing—the magnetic and enthusing. Good luck! 


TorEKA Kan.—It seems impossible that you could ever have deliberately 
entered upon the career of a thief or that your present intentions are as you 
state them. What in the world is really the matter, my dear boy? Here’s 
you're handwriting, looking me in the eye with a clean cut, sincere glance which 
assures me that you have no really nasty faults, and here are your words, 
giving me a blow between the eyes with their assertion of the intention to do 
evil. Something‘s wrong, somewhere. Something’s turned you bitter and cruel. 
Won’t you write me all about it? Give me your address. I assure you that 
no one in the world will see your letter but myself. Although it is a herculean 
task, I actually open all my mail myself, just because of this very thing—that 
somebody may have a serious reason for not wanting any eye but mine to see 
what they’ve written. I'll send your letter back to you, if you like—anything 
you say, only do give me a chance to help you to be yourself. 


LitrtE ANN.—Your writing doesn’t show artistic talent, at all, my dear. 
You’re just mistaking the natural appreciation for art that most of us have, 
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for the ability to create it. A natural mistake but which has been responsible 
for many and many a tragedy. I know of nothing so pathetic as a lifetime spent 
in the piteous effort to create, when creation is not possible. You are clever 
and talented, my dear, in all sorts of ways. I'll wager that you are one of 
those girls who can wear a common little dress with an air, and make a hat 
out of the old velvet piano cover, with entire success. We need that sort of 
a person in this most inefficient world. Let your adaptability, your cleverness, 
your pleasant personality, your natural shrewdness, be your “arts.” You are 
affectionate and warm-hearted, too. 


Myse_r.—You are a pleasantly well-balanced young person, “Myself,” with 
normal emotional reactions, a fair amount of pride and courage, no one quality 
in excess, and with a gay and happy attitude toward life which is exceedingly 
refreshing, in contrast to the strangely abnormal gloom of so many young folks 


who write me. 
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You are the type of girl who should marry a sensible, very kind, and very 
affectionate chap, with a thorough-going interest in making a good living for 
his family. You would overlook considerable lack of romance for such sterling 
virtues. “Sister” is of altogether different caliber; not so well-balanced as you, 
far more independent, and yet far weaker of will’ She has a mind innately 
brilliant, but one which does not lend itself to routine instruction. Yes, I think 
it would pay her decidedly to work her way through college. She will turn 
out, I think, a brilliant executive of some kind. I advise her, most heartily, 
not to marry until she is at least thirty. She will mature slowly, and an early 
marriage would probably wreck her life and stunt her mind. “Mother” has 
a nature like yourself, to a large extent. Both of you are of that type—much 
rarer than is believed—who are fitted, especially, to be the head of a house- 
hold. She has, however, a mind more sharply individualized than yours, with 
an odd, not wholly optimistic strain of humor. “Father” is a driver; a staving, 
pounding, dynamic force. I'd like to meet that man! “Teddy” is all right, 
for thirteen, even if he “can’t dive decent” yet. He will have a mechanical 
bent. Better encourage it. I hope you had a good time. I always like to 
ord of camping, because I do it so much, myself. Just can’t seem to live 
indoors, 
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MiLLinc.—The next time you send me a batch of employees’ writing, send 
your address and stamped envelope, so that I can reply adequately. I have 
no space here to cover all the points involved. Charley is hot-tempered; not 
good for an executive. George is a reliable worker, but has no initiative. 
Van H. is sincere and honest. No doubt about this. Will not be tempted. 
You misjudge X. X. He is a faithful, honest, and hard-working man, but he 
has no tact, and that prevents him from being popular. Evans is shrewd and 
ambitious. He will attend to your interests, so long as they coincide with iis 
own. When they don’t, look out! Thomas ought to be given more freedom; 
he would bloom under responsibility and an appeal to his pride. Mathers is 
sullen and bad-tempered. But put him where he can work by himself and his 
faithful attention to detail will surprise you. 


SROKA ORE HORS ES 
EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your coms 
munication will be answered in this column. 


Axron, Onto, No. 6.—If a woman with two children is left a widow by 
her husband who leaves no will, and she and the children continue the business 
he left until the children are nearly of age; and if the woman then marries 
again, and the stepfather proceeds to put the children out of their home, or, 
to force them to leave through cruelty and bad temper, and afterward refuses 
to give any accounting of the property, he can be brought to court by the chil- 
dren, even though they are under their majorities and even though the mother 
does not support their contention. This is a most flagrant case, and I ear- 
nestly advise you to see a lawyer without delay. As the property is large, the 
fact that you have no money to offer as a fee will not matter. The lawyer will 
take the case on a pro rata agreement. See that this agreement is definite, and 
that it is signed before witnesses, and that you have a copy of it, signed by 
the lawyer. 

Your mother must be a strange woman if she will see her children, not 
only defrauded of their legitimate right, but thrust out of the home which they 
have helped to make, by working after school hours until fourteen and then by 
giving their entire time to it and to the business. Have your lawyer call upon 
your mother and put the case before her. As your stepfather is such an un- 
principled man, he probably has persuaded her that neither you nor she have 
rights. The fact that he is a foreigner would lead me to suspect this. Ameri- 
can men know better. Send me your name and address and do not allow 
any one to intimidate you about this matter. Your stepfather cannot get your 











mail, as he says he can, nor can he have you both put in reformatories because 
of your going to a lawyer for advice. He is a dangerous person, who should 
have the law inquire into his doings. In choosing a lawyer, go to the very best. 
Do not risk going to a lawyer who, for any reason, would be afraid to attack 
the influential man that your stepfather is supposed to be. Write me fully, and 
send me your lawyer’s name. Telegraph me, in care of this magazine, if 
in trouble. I wish I had your address now. 


Jasper.—The young man by this name, in unnamed prison on a serious 
charge, should write me. I cannot discuss your case here, nor could I deal 
intelligently with it unless I had many more details of the affair. Have the 
prison chaplain write me, also, since he has taken an interest in you. 


Mattie R.—The question of anonymous letter writing is one of the most 
difficult with which the law has to do. It is impossible for me to pass on the 
matter of your sanity. You would need an alienist. But from your letter I 
would consider you to be a sane person, though somewhat overwrought, at 
present. This might well be due to your very painful experience. Was any 
handwriting expert called in at your trial for writing the letters? No one 
else is really competent to pass on such a matter. If not, you can demand to 
have the case reopened. I will outline the matter and have the anonymous 
letters submitted to the handwriting expert on the staff of this magazine if you 
will communicate with me again. 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Writing and Selling Fiction 


HE fiction writer has a wholly different proposition than any other literary 
worker. Fiction requires, first of all, even before education, the in- 
stinct for observing people, and the ability to distinguish types and to 

“see” a story. 

If true success is to be attained rather a laborious system must be put into 
use. The taking of copious notes, for instance, is usually found necessary. 
Most authors keep notebooks, in which bits of clever conversation, bits of 
dialect, outlines of situations, and suggestions as to plots are kept with meticu- 
lous care. Descriptions of scenery, lists of interesting titles, descriptions of odd 
characters which have been seen, slang, meaning of various technical termg, 
the vernacular of different classes of society—all these are really necessary. A 
well-known woman writer told me recently that her system of notebooks was 
so extensive that they actually required almost as much attention as a set of 
commercial “books.” 

Ceaseless study of the masters of English is necessary. Constant study of 
competitors’ work; incessant effort to better the output. 
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At that, it may be years before a writer is successful. Our most famous 
Southern writer was for years absolutely unrecognized, so that if he had not 
had an estate and other means, he would have been reduced to penury. But 
he continued to work, to study, and to perfect himself, and is now becoming 
well known, not only to America, but to Europe. So that those friends of 
mine who write me that they have completed a course in short-story writing 
and would like to know how soon they can depend upon an income from their 
output are wholly on the wrong track. They may or may not be within ten 
years of even moderate success, They may or may not be the rising young 
author of next year. 

The prices paid for fiction are much better now than a few years ago. 
What is known as a cheap magazine will seldom pay less than two cents a 
word. However, the young writer of fiction should not haggle over prices, 
Let him just be glad to get a footing at all. 

The big weeklies and the very popular, cheaper monthlies pay very well, 
indeed. Five cents a word is not uncommon, This will supply a very respect- 
able sum for a story of five thousand words. 

Fiction, like all other offerings to editors, should be typed on regulation 
typewriter paper, and sent flat. If of only a few pages, however, it is entirely 
permissible to fold twice and put in a long envelope. A stamped, self-addressed 
‘envelope should accompany the manuscript. A letter is not at all necessary. 

Sending out manuscripts, reading magazines, trying to feel out the pulse 
of the public, trying to make each piece of work better, keeping copious notes, 
trying to see inspiring people, and to be constantly on the alert for new im- 
pressions—this is the life of a fiction writer. 

Any attempt to say how soon success can be achieved or how much money 
can be made is futile. The only thing to do is to do as much work as well 
as possible, and to continually offer it. Rejection of a manuscript does not 
necessarily imply lack of merit: a fact which every author has had painfully 
impressed upon him by the constant receipt of the statement in rejections slips. 
But it is quite true. Ten rejections is not a proof of bad work, but it is a 
proof of bad judgment on the part of the writer. 

Few authors of any standing use agents. Just ‘why this is true it would 
be difficult to say. Agents are the only really successful mediums with the 
playwriting and the motion-picture scenario writer, but in the literary profes- 
sion they are not popular. 


BT ONOOLERS 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


who had been eluding the law for considerably longer than was good for 

the community. The inspector had the problem not only of catching the 
forger, but of rounding up several of that lawbreaker’s assistants; but before 
anything could be done, the wiles of the criminals had to be circumvented so 
as to permit the police to get the goods on them. The inspector knew who the 
forger was, and could have taken him into custody at any time he wished, but 
to do so would have been futile in the extreme, for without direct evidence 
the criminal could not be held more than a few days at most. What the police 
—and the people as well—wanted was a conviction that would stamp out this 
menace to the well-being of a thriving center of commercialism forever. 


Two i IR STEELE once was actively engaged in the arrest of a forger 
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For days the inspector had been keeping a close watch on Gustave Olsen, 
the forger; he left his office at headquarters and took up his residence at the 
hotel patronized by Olsen, that he might be on hand to let no slightest slip get 
by during day or night. One afternoon Olsen was seen at the hotel bar in 
whispered consultation with one of his chief lieutenants. Inspector Steele 
sensed that some big play was about to be carried out, so he assigned one of 
his men to trail the lieutenant in the hope of getting the evidence that was needed. 

Now the inspector was uncertain whether Olsen was aware of his identity. 
To guard against all possible chance of a betrayal, he even went so far as to 
carry on the written business that had to do with the case, in code. The sys- 
tem that he used was a plain word transposition cipher, which would be suffi- 
ciently baffling to a novice to delay a message as long as need be in the present 
circumstances, and at the same time it would be a system sufficiently simple to 
cause little difficulty in solving. The agreement with his men was that the words 
in all messages were to be transposed by writing them into a figure that con- 
tained five vertical columns, and ciphers were to be made up of horizontal 
columns taken from left to right across this figure, in this way: 

If the message to be codified reads, “I caught Olsen the forger with suffi- 
cient evidence to convict,” the figure would be: 

Olsen forger sufficient to 
caught ‘the with evidence convict 
and the cipher would read: “I Olsen forger sufficient to caught the with evi- 
dence convict.” 

About an hour after the inspector’s man left the hotel in the wake of 
Olsen’s lieutenant, the inspector got a message from him, in cipher. Immedi- 
ately the inspector set to work to decipher it, but when he had transposed the 
detective’s cipher, assuming that it was enciphered in five vertical columns, in- 
stead of a straight-away, clear message, the result was the following: 

“This at and check him to Got Going forged check passed National guy 
Harrington the headquarters.” 

Can you straighten the tangle by finding out wherein the inspector’s man 
misinterpreted his instructions as to enciphering his code—and give a correct 
version of the message that was intended for Inspector Steele? 

Next Tuesday’s issue will tell how it was done. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “Watch our chances to-morrow. I 
want to slip you a jar of your favorite jam for Thanksgiving. Love.” The 
prisoner’s letter contained three sizes of letters. Read all those of the second 
size, in regular sequence, and you will have his mother’s message. Did you 
get it? 

Lo —————LeEe 


CONVICTS SAW THE JOKE 


URING a visit of inspection to Sing Sing prison recently Governor Smith of 
New York was called upon suddenly to address the inmates, and some of 
the things he said caused his listeners great amusement. The governor began 
his speech with the words: “My fellow citizens.” Then he remembered that 
criminals lose their citizenship, and, embarrassed, he stopped short. After a 
moment he made a new beginning: “My fellow convicts i 
The idea of the governor as a convict amused the inmates of Sing Sing 
so greatly that they interrupted him with roars of laughter, and Governor Smith 
was more embarrassed than ever. In his excitement he capped his previous 
climax by calling out: “Well, anyhow, I’m glad to see so many of you here!” 
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partment, conducted in Gupiteate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZING 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, t 


This de 
21 hu ving is 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch ah 
persons of whom they have lost track. 








While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. tn sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, 


can forward promptiy any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 


if it can be avolded, please do not send us a ‘“‘General 


of course, give us your right name and addross, so that we 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


Delivory’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 


those persons who are not specific as to address often havo mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the persen you are seeking, tell us, 


so that we may take your notice out. 


Now, readers, helg/ those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


position. 


ARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a fetter or telegram, asking for money “‘to get home,” et 


cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are sce 





ing. 





McRAE, JAMES.- Sigg ea last heard of he was in At- 








lanta, Georgia H mnother is heart broke: 1 at his ab- 
sence and silence, as i does not kn whether he 
is dead cr alive There is _ Oortant business awalting 
hig presence, and if he ‘es this he is asked to write 


to his brother at once Calvin McRae, 121 West Buchtel 
Avenue, Akroa, Ohio 


YULA, JESAMINE ISBELL.—Lier aunt has not seen 





her since she was five years old, and s! is now thirteen 
She was last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, with her 
mother, who has married again 1 hope some 
write to me who knows her, and [ will fully aj; riat 
their kindness. [er aunt, Mrs. W. C. Howard, Box 461 
Picher, Oklahoma. 

MARTIN, JOHN ALEXANDER.—ile isthe son f 
Laura Gertrude and James Alexander, of Toronto, Car 
ada, and was born en November 5, 1897. He left his 


home in the early part of ust, 1914, and his far 
has not heard from him but heard that he had 
been seen in Detroit ile is five feet six inches tall, has 
brown bair and biue eyes, and a sacar on the top of his 





head Every effort has been made to find him, but 
without success, aud it is hoped that this appeal te our 
readers will briag some result His mother has worried 
very much since he left, and any Information abeut him 
will bring joy te his family Please Write to his sis 

Mrs. M. J. Mountain, 22 Buchanan Street Toronto, 


Canada 


HANRATTY, GEORGE.—Hoe was last heard of eight years 
ago at Molridge, South Dakota He is five feet ten and 
a half inches tall, weighs abont one bundred and sixty- 
five pounis, has blue eyes, lack hair, and a_ ruddy 
complexion He speaks with an Irish accent His mether 
lives in Cork, lreland Any ene kuowing his whereabouts 
please write te C. M. Culbertson, 1218 South Twenty- 
seventh Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


MULLEN, MRS. SARAH, and her daughter MAY, who 
lived at 1098 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklya, New York, 
nimeteen year ago Any information § regarding their 
whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated by Mrs. Mul- 
len’s sister, Mrs. Agnes A. Ormisten, 41 Claveriek Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


CAMPBELL.--My mother died thirty-one years ago in 
Montrose, Celorado Her maiden name was Rachel Bowen 
and her husband’s name was Floyd S. Campbell. 
sixteen years old when my mother died, and 
last heard of her relatives they were living i 
Creek, Arkansas City, Arkamsas. I wouki be very 
to get in toueh with some of her people, and 
most grateful to any one whe ca tell me where 
are. Roseoe Campbell, Bex 1152, Gallup, New Mexico. 











SMITH.—I was born on Angust 13, 1887, in Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. My mother’s name was Sarali Smita. She was 
in poor health r placed me in the Foundling Home, 


= 








Mr. Crouse being superintendent When 
four years old m 
taken from ho ad 
have alway The 
ing, and but 
wheo | n 
ters, f t s 
that I nform 
Home z me and 
know whether . ny liv latives 

be deeply grateful to them Kath Jeen Smith, 
magazine 





BOWDLE, GEORGE aad FRANK.—They were last heard 
of in Calif 3 age Their parents are old 





and in poor comst ly worrying about 
their son Any will be most gratefully fc 
ceived by their niece, Miss Sylvia Martin, 2082-2 East 


Okmulgee Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


STARR, TED.—He was twenty years old last Ma 
about six feet tall, has very dark hal and dark blue 
eyes, and a spall sear on his left cheek He left home 
two years ago, and his mother thinks he may be workin; 
on a ranch, as he used to dress like a cowboy and was 
always craving for that life. She hopes if he 5 
coe he will write to her Any one who has see 

knows anything of bis whereabouts, will do a great 
faver by writing to Mrs. Starr, care of this magazine. 


ANDREWS, ALVA.—Her lact-known address was 801 
Kentucky Street, Dallas, Texas. Sho ly asked to write to an 
old friend, ©, Tyner, care of this magazine 








£ 





Bods: JESSE H.—Twenty-four 
Rapid t South Dakota. He twenty-one 3 
c with black curly hair treaked with gray, 
hazel 3, end a fair complex ; { would be glad = 
hear fr om “him or from any member of his family Mr 
1 raliam Bay, 6322 Compton Avenue, Los Ange les, 





he lived at 
y 












CHEEVER, ALES WESLEY. sometimes kuown as 
JAKE. Also JAMES PLANK. Drop a line to your old 
le Elbert BR. Fry, Headquarters Company, Fourty-fourth 
Presidio of Sau Francisco, California. 


TRUNK, PAUL J,—He was last heard of in Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma Any one who knows bis whereabouts will do a 
re favor | riting to H suck, 9 Harrison Street, 
Poughkeep New Yor 


COOROUGH, MRS. ANNIE M.-—When last heard from 

she was in Nogalia, California, in 1917 She has a sou 
i, at beut f esphs oes es of age a brother, John 
terg. a steam-sho ne V somewhere in 
California, ny ‘information will be gratefully recelved by 
her daughter, Mrs. L. V. La May, 627 West One Hundred 
and Thirty-sixth ‘Street, New York City. 


WEESE, WILFRED W.—He was in France /with the 
Air Service, and when last heard of was in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. He is asked to write to his old pal, Corporal John 
May, care of this magazine. 


ASKETT, ROBERT HENRY.—Twenty-four years a 
he on Vaasickle, Texas, fur the gold fiekis In Alaska, and 
has never beem heard from since life was born and brought 
up in North Carolina, and after hig marriage went to 
Norfolk, Virginia. His wife died shortly before he went 
to Vansiekle, leaving one daughter. Ue was forty years ~— 
when he went away, about five feet six inches tall, of 
dark complexion, and had a large birth mark on the left 
side of his face. Any information about him will be 
gladly received aad greatly appreciated by his granddaughter, 
Miss Janie Wilkerson, re of this magazine 

ROGEN, ISIDOR H.—Come home, mother is sick and 
wauts to hear from you very much. David Rogen, 534 
Watkias Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

MARION.—Ii you see this please come home, or write 
to me I am very lonesome, and am anxious to arrange 
things se that we can be happy. I have something in- 
portant to tell you Please do wrtie. Effie. 

LEVEY, ItRENE.—She was last 
moved frem Absecom Highlands, N 
































eard of when she 
w Jersey, to New 
G 





York City. She is asked to sond her address to 
Greabel 

ORR, OSA ANNA.—She is about fifteen years old and 
may be kuown as Helea Kuntz She is the daughter of 


Nelson Orr, who was U. 38. Court Commissiouer of Kenna, 
New Mexico 5 was killed in the eourthouse of that 
ar 31, 1912. Osa was last heard of in Ros- 
Mex! 0, with Mrs. Johe Kuntz Any one who 
is now do @ great favor by writing 

r. V. A., care of this magazine 


Mc GINN, oe RANCIS Saga dae He 





twenty-four years 








od 1¢3 tall, and has black hair and 
en eye “te ast heard m in Albuquerque, New 
Mex rice tH sister an 1 father are very anxious to find him 





and will be grateful for auy imformation that will help 
them Mrs. Cecilia Hopkias, care of this magazine. 


ORMAN, CORTLAND.-—He used to live in Chicago, but 
when last heard of was in Anderson, Indiana, in 1915. He 





3 about feet tall, with light hair and blue eyes, and 
has two fingers missing from the left hand. Any news of 
him will gladly received by Bill, eare of th magazine 





COATS, HOWARD CLYDE.—He is eight years old, and 
i 





when lest of was living in Beloit, Wisconsin, with 
his father — aunt Seme one who is very fond of him 
would like to know where he ts, and would be glad to hear 
from at ye whe can give news of him Mrs. C. J. M 


care of this magazine. 


GARCIA, LILLIAN.—She Ieft her home in Q@akland, 
California, a shert time ago, and had her chifdren, two 
girls and « boy, with her. The girls are eight and nine 
yeers eld, and the boy is six. They are all dark, and 
the mother is very fair. Her sister is very much werrl 
‘bout her, and will be most grateful to any one who can 
give her news of ber. If she sees this she is asked to 
write, in all confidence, to Sister, care of titis magazine 














CARR, (RENE Bho bes not been heard from since Au- 
gust, 1918, when in St. Louis, Missouri. She is 
twenty-one years oi, ‘or Irish 
information will be thankfully received by her mother, Mrs. 





Blanche Porter, 915 North Fifteenth Street, St. Louis, 
issouri. 

VON, GEORGE.—He sailed from England in the 
“Tudor Prince,”’ in 1908, and has not been heard of since 


Any kind reader who may 
have information about him will do a great kindness by 
writing to his brother, Staniey Devon, 14 Melbourne Street, 
Everton, Liverpool, England. 


JOHNSON, GUS, who, in the summer of 1916, was pro- 
prietor of a billiard room in Seattle, and was having a 
small schooner built for coast trade, I would like to 
know his present address, and renew our brief but pleas- 
ant acquaintance. O. W. Pierce, 1745 North Pennsylvania 


Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
LUC!IUS.—Your mother is much worried about you. Write 
home and tell her you are all right. Dallas. 
DARTNELL, MR. and MRS.—They left Cork. Ireland, 
with their family, in 1905 for Winnipeg, Canada Any 


news of them will be gladly received by Daisy Barre tt, who 
is now Mrs. F. W. Chiswell, 236 Laurier Avenue, West, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


HAGA, JOHN.—He moved to Los Angeles some years 
ago, and after a short correspondence letters sent to him 
there were returned. His old friend, Paul F. Klaus, would 
like to hear from him. 


PURCELL, BERT.—When_ last he was in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1913-14. He ts about five feet 
eleven inches tall, and is now probably thirty-five years old. 
is home and people were in Gallup, New Mexico, but he 
has not been there for years. He has a roaming disposi- 
tion, and does not stay in one place very long. An old 
friend would be glad to hear from him, and will ig 


heard from 


ate any information as to his present whereabouts. 
S., care of this magazine. 
ALLPORT.—I would like to hear from any one who 


knew my brother, the late Captain Tom Allport, who sailed 
out of San Francisco in the eighties, or his widow, Rhoda 
Theresa Allport. Please write to Allport, 107 
Thirteenth Street, Oakland, California. 


DONOVAN, EDWARD J.—When last heard of he was 
sailing the Great Lakes with his uncle. He was formerly 
a captain in the Air Service. His present address is 
wanted by a friend. H. G. E., care of this magazine, 


PETERSON, JACOB.-—-This was my father’s name. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, about 1810, left his home when 
» Was ten years old, and went to Indiana. He claimed 


to be a Hollander. He had a brother named Cornelius, 
and three sisters. He died in 1858. I am anxious to find 
some trace of his relatives, and shall be glad 


to hear 
from the descendants of any member of his family. oe 
Peterson, Dixon, Illinois 


SIMMONS, JUNE F.--He was last heard of seven years 
ago, when he was in Remlig, Texas. He is forty-one years 
light-brown hair, and when last seen, had a 
y msutache. Any one who knows anything about him 
Please write to J. J. Simmons, Barringer, Arkansas. 


WOOD, CHARLES B.—He left Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1918 He is fifty years old, weighs about two hundred 
pounds, and is an automobile salesman. It was said that 
he went to some place in Ohio Any information about 
him will be thankfully received by Mrs. Kate Wood, 
care of this magazine. 


WINN, W. D.—He is a barber, 
with dark hair and blue eyes He was last heard of ns 
Amarille, Texas, in 1916. His mother will be glad to 
hear from any one who knows where he is. or who can 
give her any news of him. Mrs. John C, Winn, Meeker, 
Oklahoma, 


_GUELDENZOPF, WILHELM 
about sixty-two and fifty-nine 
were last heard of in Clinton, Iowa, 


forty-one years of 


and CHRIS.—They are 
years old respectively, and 
in 1897. Any news of 


them, or of their family, will be greatly appreciated by 
their cousin, Mrs. William Gueldenzopf, care of this maga- 
zine 

GILLESPIE, MURRAY EDWARD.—He was born in 
Johnville, New Brunswick, Canada, and when last heard 
from was in the employ of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, seven years ago, when this company was building 
a@ bridge in Clyde, New York His sister would be most 
erateful for any information that would help her to find 
her brother. Mary Gillespie, 83 Monatiquot Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts. 

McCLELLAN, GEORGE LOYD.—He is twenty-one years 


with brown eyes, dark hair and com- 
tattoo marks on his arms of two women, 
L. M. He is a third engineer, ma- 


old, six feet tall, 
Plexion. There are 
and his initials, G. 


chinist, and when last heard of he was in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, on a ship bound for the east coast. This was in 
January, 1920. Any news of him will be gladly received 


by his mother, Mrs. H. McClellan, care of this magazine. 
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New York City. 
they should write to B. 


svensy | - + —They last 
before when they were e living in in 
If pa Rane hear 


some 
Segal, 7 7% Girard Avenue North. 





NORTON, E. D.—He left New York about June 1, 1918, 
saying he would go to California, stopping at Buffalo, tak- 
ing a boat across the lake to Detroit, and then go on. e 
heard that he stayed at the Iroquois Hotel in Buffalo from 
June the eighth to the tenth, and left without giving . 
forwarding address. He had a large steamer trunk and 
hand bag, but we could not find out whe took his baceage 
from the hotel. He has never been heard of since, 
it has been impossible to find out what became of hie 
after he left the hotel. He was sixty-four years old, 
weighed about one hundred and sixty pounds, had light 
hair and mustache, was well dressed and walked with @ 
cane. He wore no jewelry but a gold watch and chain. 
Any information about him will greatly relieve the anxiety 
of his family, and will be deeply appreciated. Miss E. J. 
Norton, care of this magazine. 


SHEETS, ROBERT.—When last heard from he was in 
the oil flelds in California, about 1918. He is twenty-four 


years old, with black hair and dark complexien. He is 
asked write brother, Bert A. Sheets, 16 North 
Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


O’SHAUGHNESY.—I was brought up in a convent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and lost all trace of my people, as 
I was a very small child when I was placed in the home. 
We were seven children, and I would be very glad 
know something of my family. Any assistance in this mat- 
ter will be thankfully appreciated. Annie O’Shaughnesy, 
care of this magazine. 


SHULTZ, JULIA Anton years ago her family lost all 
trace of her. She to live in a small town in Ne- 
braska, in or near Mount Cook. Jer sister will be most 
grateful to any one who can give her any information that 
will ne to find her. Mrs eihaus, 35 North 
Hamilton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HODGE, JAMES.——He is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, and weighs one hundred and d_ forty- 
five pounds. When last heard wi in Atlantic 
City, early in 1919. His eg Be be very grateful to 
any one who will help him to Coleman Hodge, 
2509 West Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


HANSEN, JULIUS.—You have nothing to fear. Please 
Write to your daughter, M. D. H. B., care of this magazine. 


LEGGO, HAROLD P., known as BUDDY. He left New- 
ark, New Jersey, in February, 1918, for his home in Kenas- 
‘ton, Saskatchewan, Canada. Any news of him will be 
gladly received. If he sees this I hope he will write to me. 

uis Pareat, 45 Pemberton Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ents REVEREND ALEC.—Abeut eight years ago he 
he pastor of Cook’s Presbyterian Church, in Toronto, 
Seete aoa left there for a pastorate in Detroit. 
schoolmate and neighbor would be glad to hear from him, 
and will appreciate the kindness of any reader who will 
be good enough to send his address, William James Hen- 
derson, care of this magazine. 


CLAVEAU, ERNEST.—He was last heard from in las 
Angeles, when his brother died tn the eer 
mother is worrying about him and will be grateful for om 
information that will help her to find her son. Also 
MORRIL, first name not given. When last heard from 
he was in Malta, Montana, in the employ of the rng 


ment. An old friend would like very much to know 
present whereabouts. L., care of this magazine. 
PARKER, CARL M.—He left Jelnstown, Pennsylvania, 


about 1909, and was last heard from in Arlington, Oregon, 
in 1914. He is about thirty-four years old, with dark 
curly hair and uneven teeth. He nee been in Alaska, His 
sister is anxious to get news of bh Z. P. Hoffman, 5661 
Broadway, Oakland, California. 


SHOARES, ARTHUR J., formerly of New Haven, Con- 
necticut; HARRY LILLEY, winth of Bennington, New 
Hampshire, and ARTHUR H. LA who lived in West- 


boro, Massachusetts, adh ae — are asked to write 


to Mrs. G. H. C., care of this magazine. 

POWELL, RUTH.—She was last seen in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1917. Her home is in Lowa. I have some impor- 
tant news for her, and am anxious to get her present ad- 
dress. J. C. Vaughn, care of this magazine. 

BESSIE B.—Please let me hear from you at once. J. W. 
M., care of this magazine. 

TINNEY, PETER.—He left his family in 1904. His wife 
died soon after, and two of his children, Bertha Ellen 
and Margaret, were placed in a _ home. Their sister 
Pearl is anxiously seeking them. She would also 
glad to hear from her father’s brother, Dan. Mrs. Pearl 
Tinney Evans, 807 North Ninth Street, Lafayette, In- 
diana, 


ROTHWELL, ROBERT E.—He was last heard of in the 
U. 3S. army, medical corps, at Camp Dix, and was going 
He is tall and slender, with dark hair. His 
want to hear from him. 
Rochester, New York. 


to re-enlist 
old pals Mike and Connie 
nie Allbright, 32 James Street, 
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WEST, SAMUEL J.-—-On December 12, 1912, he was 
twenty-six years old, and on that date he wrote a letter 
to his sister Nellie from the Cordova Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He is five feet eight inches tall, with 
fair hair and bine eye His sister will be grateful for 
any informat regarding him Charlotte E. West, 2560 
Wost Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mlinols. 

LUTHER, pane ee a? He was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New York be 103 Ue i now seventy-three 
years oki, i t ! His son and 
daughter 








sy_ information con- 
Highland Avenue, 





STEPANIK, meee She is twenty-one years of age, 
about five feet iree inches in height, with fair hair 
ard blue eyes She is supposed to be living with her fa- 
ther in Philade'phia Any one who k ows her addrese will 


Kowal, 331 East 





1 wo 
ain, Ohio, 


greatly oblige by sendir 
Twenty-second Street, I 


MILLER, “FROGGIE,"’ formerly of the 37th Division, 
Ohio National Guard, and last heard of at Camp Sheridan, 
Montgomery, Alabama 1 would like to hear from him or 
from any of his comrade Comrade, care of this magazine 


CANDAUER. ,MRS. .W. A.. formerly of Chicago, and last 
heard of ir A in Kansas A 
friend is s to ge t her present idress and will be 
deeply inde bted to any one who may t kind enough to 
send it to G. W. R., care of this maxazine 


ASTON, RICHARD, who served a term in the navy and 
Was discharged in October, 1919 lie Is thought to be in 
some We.tern State Any information about him will be 
gratefuliy received by John Aston, care of this magazine. 


ALLEN, ALEX C.—He was & petty officer on the U. @& 8. 
“New Mexico,” and was last heard of in San Francisco 
in March last. He is thirty-three years old, with dark hair 
and blue eyes. If any or vhere he is they will 
do a favor by sending his address to J. W., care of this 
magazine 


McCARTNEY.—When I was four years old my mother 
died My father’s people took me, and my mother’s sis- 
ter took my sister, who was then five years old. I am now 
twenty-six, and have not heard anything of her since that 
time. My mether’s people lived in Rodney, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and I heard later that they had moved to Detroit, 














Michigan Their name was McCartney If any one can 
help me to find my sister, I shall be “deeply erateful and 
shall never forget their kindness. Ir . L. Auger, care 


of this magazine 


WILSON, EVELYN RUBY.—Twenty-five years ago f 
placed my baby girl, than four months old, to board with 
a family named Osmore, at Hill, New Hampshire They 
had a grown up daughter named Clara I saw my baby 
once after leaving her there, as 1 was traveling all the 
time. After six months I went to take the ehild away, 
and found that the people had gone. and no one knew 
where I have tried for years to find them, but without 
success, and I am now hoping that some one who knows 
them may see this and write to me, for which I shall 
alwaya grateful. Evelyn Wilsou, eare of this magazine 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN, who left lilinois about thirty-five 
years ago. is sister’s son would like to hear from him 
+, stom any member of his family Victor V. Baker, Oblong, 
Illinot 


LEE.—I was adopted from an institution in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1898, when I was one year old My name was 
Theresa M. Lee The people who adopted me called me 
Lueilla Hall. They moved to Colorado when I was six 
years old. My mother, whose name was Alma Lee, was last 
heard of when I was about one year old, in Springtield, 
Missouri If any one can tell me anything of ber. or help 
me to find her, I shail greatly appreciate thelr kindness 
L. W., care of this magazine 












PENNIMAN, JANE, the widow of Benjamin Penniman, 
who lived in New York City, at 503 West Twenty-third 
Street, im 1865 Any one who knew her will do a great 


favor Rd writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. 1, Warsaw, 
Illino 


DAY 






KENNETH, who lived at one time in Sioux 
city, d later in Yar South Dakota, with a fam 
named Britt, and CLIFFORD OUTHOUSE. w 
asked to communicate with an old friend 
this magazine. 


DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL. 3 thirty-two yeare 
old, tall and slender, with light cn i halr, ami one eye 
smaller than the ‘ caunot rals sc her left arm 
higher than her shoulde She is a teacher and ys 
the plano well. She is asked to write to her sister or her 
father, who are worrying very much about her, and would 
be greatly relieved if they could hear from her Mrs 
Thomas L. Wiggers, Box T-A, Route 4, Bupora, Mississippl, 


LAUDERMILK, CHARLES, of the U. S. navy. He was 
lust heard of in Bremerton, in 1919 He is about five 
feet five inches in height, with blue eyes pe ht hair 
His home is in Ohlo. Also LAWRENCE WIL on. of the 
U. S. navy, last heard from in Seaitle, in Waites. of 
this year, He ts tall with black hair and eyes. Any in 
formation about these two will be gladly received by L. H 
B., care of this magazine 











Missing Department 








TUCK, ROBERT A.—I am safe and well. Please write or 
come at once. We want you. Rob Stanley, Harrison, Idaho 


WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly of Bureka, 
Kansas, and when last heard of was going - Hutchinson, 
but no to have seen him, He is o 
eight years old, ¢ r quiet dis- 





mn ni itir and eyes and regular fea- 
ny tr formatlo m that will ag! to herrea aay 
him will be gladly welcomed by ster, Mrs 





Whittiker Miller, Box 51-A, Route 2, Bucklin. Kansas. 


SHAW.—! was born in Toren ito, Canada, on May 17, 
fati Ww d 





1888 My I was two years old, if 
Was ther y grandmother. When she 
died I Orphan Home, and from 
there to : My mother’s name Is 
Anna » never heard anything more of her, and 
do has become of her. If any one can 
help me f ter, or any of my relatives, I shall be most 
rate te kind assistanee Mabel Shaw, care of 





YOUNG, HERBERT A. 
somewhere in Colorado. 
any one who can tell her 
dead, the place and date 
ton, Bex 7438, Uorton, Kansas. 


SQUIRES, LE ROY F.. better known as “WHITIE." 
He was last heard of in Ow ol in 1917. He is twenty 
years old, has light hair and blue eyes, and is left- 
handed, his right side having been scalded. He does not 
speak plainly Any information about this boy will be 
gratefuily received by his mother. KR. S. F., care of this 
magazine 


MYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—lie was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on July 7, 1898, and was last heard of on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1910, where his parents had a 
laundry business. Any one who knows his present address 
will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. D. Lynch, 1014 
Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BROCKER, SYLVIA.—She as in Little Rock, Arkansas 


fhen last heard from he was 
ter would be grateful to 
3 present whereabouts, or if 
is death. Mra. C. J. Shel- 








in the summer of 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte 
North Caro about January, 1919. She may be known 
as Sylvia Baugster. G. D. 8., care of this magazine. 


ADDISON.—Please communicate with May or Elizabeth 
care of this magazine, 


FORD, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Denver about 
1912 Any information regarding him will be gladly re- 
ceived by his nephew, Joseph Teughey, care of this maga- 
zine, 


FITZGERALD, MARIE.—Who at one time lived at 309 
Wealtoa Street, Ionia, Washington, and later went to 
Grand Rapids, is asked two send her address to an old 
friend, who would be very glad to bear from her. E. C. 
Cook, care of this magazine 


HENDRIX, HERBERT J.—He disappeared from his home 
in Port as snry, N York, en May 31, 1910, and has 
never be he ard of gin e. His mother is very anxious to 





know whether he is Living or dead, id would be glad to 
hear fram any one who cam give her any news of him. 
His father is dead If Herbert ts alive his mother begs 
him to write to her, Mrs. Simeon A. Hendrix, North 
Hudson, New York. 


WALTERS, FRED W., who was a corporal in the 319th 
Engineers, stationed at Camp Fremont, California, and 
when last heard of was with the A. E. F. at St. Aignan 
France, is asked to write to his War’ Mother, care of 
this magazine, or to her address. 


BEGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK.—Your old pal Leon- 
ard would like to hear from you. L. A. 8., care of this 
magazine 


DADDY, DAN.-—Pleas 
know my mistake, and am 


SCHWOEBEL, JOHN y-two years ago he was @ 
residqnt of Orange and Newar vew Je rsey When last 
heard” of he was supy tu Kansas or some 
other Middle West Ww itttam J now 
years old, well, would very 
( to hear fr 3 father Ary communication 
will be held as confider i tal William J. Schweebel, care 
of this magazine 


ATKINS, ROYAL ASTON, sometimes known as Duk 
or Boya! Aston. He was last heard of in M d Onis 
in June, 1909. Any « who knows where is will do 
a kindness by asking m to write to his sister, as she 
has news for him Martha, care of this magazine 








back, I am to blame. J 
Your wife, Marjorie. 

















=e 





DO) who was on board the ‘‘Utoka.” ia Cuba A 
friend would like to hear from him. A. Solorzano, care 
of this magazine. 


VAN HORN, MAUD, NORY, and MAGGIE, the chil- 
dren of Margaret and Charles Van Horn. and their mother, 
Margaret, whose maiden name wus SDveretreet who were 
last heard from in 1885, from ney ka. The 
children were born in the early ‘70's while thetr father 
was a soldier in the 19th U. 8S. Infantry Any informa- 
tion that will lead to communication with them will be 
gratefully received by Charles van Hohn, 218 West Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





iv A 











Missing Department 


KENT, GEORGE.—He is twenty-five years old, five feet 
six inches tall, with chestn hair and dark-blue 
eyes. He was last seen by his "heath ther four’ years ago, in 
Chicago. He is His mother will be grateful for 
any news of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 
zine. 

NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a@ trick 
cyclist and appeared in vaudeville. His wife has not heard 
from him for twenty-two years and wiil greatly 
ciate any information concerning him. Mrs. Dorothy Nei- 
dert, 686 Columbia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 
as a resident of Moberly, Missouri, who occupied lower 
five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 
and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 3lst last, to 
write to J. H., care of this magazine. 


STEVENS, WILLIS A., who was last heard of about 
six years ago, when he was in charge of the telephone 
office in Santa ‘Ynes, California, is asked to write to 
Olivia, care of this magazine. 


WALSH, RALPH.—He is sixteen years old and was last 
heard of about five years ago. His old friend, who lived 
in the same use in New York City, would like to hear 
from him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 
in February, 1910, when he put his six children in the 
Christian Home at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Any information 
about him will be most gratefully received by his daugh- 
ter Ida, care of this magazine. 


HILL, BERT W.—He is twenty-five years old and was 
last seen in Texas about nine years ago. Any informa- 
tion about him will be thankfully received by his sister. 
c. Y. T., care of this magazine. 


SHIVES, HENRY.—He is about forty-five or fifty yeas 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 
and eighty-five pounds. He used to live in Opolis, 
Kansas, and has two children, Opal and Ruby. He often 
visited Joplin, Missouri, driving a Studebaker car, and 
was last seen two years ago. I will be most grateful for 
any information. la Shives, 810 West Second Street, El 
Dorado, Kansas. 


CHAMBERS, ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
ona. Any ho eng as to their whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by W. J., care of this magazine. 


BRAGG, WILLIAM H., formerly of Huntington, Oregon, 
and last heard of in Ely, Nevada, four years ago. He is 
forty-three years old, rather fair hair and complexion. 
His mother and sister wish to hear from him. Mrs. 
Laura Carey, 610 South Fourteenth Street, Boise. Idaho. 


LIBBY, FRANK P.—He was born im Maine and was last 
heard of in Hobgood, “Lower California. He is thirty- 
three years of age and a carpenter. He is asked to let his 
aged mother know where he is and so relieve her anxiety. 
as she worries about him. If any one who has known him 
sees this will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. C. 
B. Libby, Freeport, Maine. 


BELCHER, HARRY H.—He was last heard from in 
Pittstield, Massachusetts, in 1915. He is asked to write to 
his mother. Also HENRY DAVID DOWNS, who_ left 
Newark, New Jersey, in care of the superintendent of the 
Jamesborough oy and went West in 1898; his sister 
Tilley would lad to hear from him. She is now Mrs, 
Estella Belcher, Schotarie. New York, care of J. R. Gardner. 


HOWSE, DAN, formerly of Indianapolis, Indiana. If by 
chance he should see this he is asked to communicate with 
P. C. Schlosser, 223 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She is about fifty- 
nine years old, and was last heard of in Sugar City, Colo- 
rado, about six years ago. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 
218 Seuth Carrizo Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


BITTA DIDDLE.—Minla went to the town you re- 
Quested the letter to be sent. It was returned on account 
of delay. Please send address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


scnogecewy, WILLIAM.—He has been missing since 

August 7, He ts five feet eleven inches tall, with 
brown die som wavy hair, and a dark complexion. 
He is twenty-four years old and has a wife and two 
children in Michigan. He spoke of going to California 
a3 a painter. If he sees this he is asked to write to 
some one of his family. His mother will be most grate- 
ful for any news of him. Mrs. Henry Schoessow, 197 
Addison Avenue, Elmhurst, I!linots. 


ROCHE, SARAH ANN.—She was last heard of in Nova 

ago. She has two daughters, 

y information regarding them would 

thankfully received by the son of Mrs. Roche's sister 

Elizabeth. Robert Foster, Box 285, Creighton Mine, On- 
tario, Canada. 

WATCHORN, GILBERT T.—He is supposed to be in 


Toronto, Canada. He is asked to write to his friend, who 
‘s sorry for mistake, and is anxious to make up. M, 


appre-~ 


SIBBY, sot. a. old Austrian miner. He does not 
or write, and claims to know distant 
disappeared from San Francisco in Ap 1917, with 
money given him for an outfit. When last hea — - he 
was in Oregon, and was supposed to be his to 
Idaho. The person who advanced the money 7 would "ike to 
get in touch with him, Judge, care of this magazine, 


McCAULEY, EARL.—When last heard of he was living 
with his mother and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs, Ricard, near 

ymer, Kansas. The post = was changed, and all trace 
of him has been lost Je is requested to write to his 
aunt, Mrs. Rachel Anthony, Waliand, Tennessee. 


BOYETTE, EDITH.—When last beard from she was em- 
ployed at the Royal Palm Hotel, Fort Myers, in February, 
1919. An old friend is anxious to hear from her, a 
will pe greatly obliged to any one who can send her ad- 
dress. D. E. O'Connell, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, EDWIN.—He is about seventeen years old, 
five feet four inches in height, with white hair and blue 
eyes. When last heard of he was at his home tn a 

Pennsylvania. If he will write to me at on 
will be placed in a permanent position without 
Charlies van Brocklin, L. S. & T. Building, 
Pennsylvania, 


WELLS, WALTER H.—He was a soldier in Company A, 
2ist Infantry, and when last heard from was at Fort Mac- 
Kenzie, Wyoming, ‘!n December, 1919. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown eyes and a fair complexion. Any 
one who can give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to O. F., care of this magazine. 


DATOLO, PHILIP.—He left his mother’s home in New 
Orleans some months ago. His baby is very sick, and his 
wife is anxious to hear from him. Any one kno 
where he is will do a great favor by sending her his 
address. Mrs. Philip Datolo, care of this magazine, 


THOMAS, INEZ, sometimes known as Inez Ballo. She 
was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1912. She is about 
five feet four inches tall, and has brown hair and eyes. 
Her parents used to live in Portsmouth, Virginia. Any 
information regarding her present whereabouts will be 
highly appreciated by J. B. K., care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED of twin babies, a boy and 
irl, who were born in Rochester in 1888. The boy was 
air and the girl dark. They were brought up by a family 
the outskirts of Rochester. one who 
of these children will do a great favor 

rs. C. Smith, 855 West Monroe Street, 


he 
delay. 
New Castle, 


Chicago, 
Illinois. 

MATT, OWEN F.—-He left Enterprise, Kansas, in 1885, 
and was last heard of in Louisiana. His wife, Sarah Matt, 
has been dead since 1904, and_ his only child has searched 
for him for years in vain. There is news of great im- 
portance for him. Any one who can give information about 
him will earn the deepest gratitude of C. Matt, 940 Mary 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 


DAMRON, FAYE.—-She was last heard from in Los An- 

, in 1911. Any information regarding her whereabouts 

be appreciated by a friend, J. M. F., care of this 
magazin 


CROTTY, FREDERICK HENRY.—He left England on the 
sailing ship “‘Idaho,’’ and landed in San hing oe pone 
fornia, on October 6, 1899, has not been hea fro 
since that date. He was tall and fair. His family will 
be very grateful for any information that will help ie 
to find him, or to know what has become of him. 
Crotty, 59 Sussex Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 


KIMBALL, LOUIS HOSEA.—He Its forty-eight years old, 
of average height, and has dark hair, 
he should see this he 
daughter, who will be 
knows him, or who can tell her anything about him. 
will be greatiy indebted to any kind reader who can 
give her news of her father. Mrs. Mabel M. Lee, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Chico, California. 

HERBERT, JOSEPH, born May 1892. Write to your 
sister at once. Mrs. Elsie May as. 2962 Fourth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

HEARN, HUGH.—Your old partners would be glad to 
hear from you. . Please write to James Kerrigan, care of 
this magazine. 

DEAN, LEO B.—He left Dayton, Ohlo, three years 
ago, at which time he was employed at the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Company A friend would like to hear from him. 
R. C. S., care of this magazine. 


BLEILE, ae VIVIAN A., who was in 
Connecticut, in 1915. She left for Denver, 
1919. Any assistance in finding her will be 
ciated by J. E. Dwyer, 254 East Main Street, 


Connecticut. 

TAG, H. J.—His old friend of Company L, 32d Infantry, 
has important news for him from his home people, and 
would be glad to hear from him. The Old Saddler, care 


of this magazine 


tte. JOHN L.—When last heard from he was in 
19th U. 8. Infantry, in Texas. he sister of his old chum, 
who ns killed in action in France, would be glad of any 
news about him. Eease write to H. N., 338 North Street 
Rochester, New Yor! 


Waterbury, 
Colorado, in 
greatly appre- 
Waterbury, 








144 


BRADSHAW, ALLIE N. og ~ left home eight years ago. 
and was last heard from in Seattle in January, 1912 

Was then leaving for Olympia, and has not t.. “heard 
of since. He is now twenty-eight years cid, tall, with light- 
brown, wavy hair and biue eyes lig mother is very anx- 
fous to hear from him, and wishes him to come home 
Any news of him will be ladly welcomed. Mrs. 8. N. 

\ 








Kisworth, Box 54, Cormorant, Minnesota, 
HARRIS, GEORGE EM “ and CHARLES 
vn he w 


jast beard from in 1912 a 
Hote! Kobins in San Franci Sy 
Illinois. They are colored T 
happy to hear from them at 


one who ear 
to» find them. Mra. € 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


COOPER, HENRY. 
five feet in 

hair He 
is the 
of three 
tion about b ill ¥ apy 
6011-2 East bleventh Street, 










about twenty-five 
with blue eyes and lig 
Springs Color 

He was 








TREADWAY. JOE.—He is a middie-ag 






man, o age wat i round jouldered e was 
heard of. He ta, Arkansa There is Important 
of his family awaiting him, and any news that will lead 


to his whereabout s will be thankfully appreciated Mrs 
Y. Patterson, 1421 Woods Avenue. West End, Birmingham 
Alabema. 


OF LONG, ELDENE, last heard of in Kansas City, in 
Octot ; Also ELAINE GREENWOOD, whe went 
to - nsas City, In 1917 or 1918; and 
! heard of in J tion City, Kansas. 
An old friend we ike to hear from the three 
sons. or from one who know here may be 
found D. S. Y., care of this maga 





frome 


rom ‘Ein 7 sas 
FERN BICKNELL 










BUSHES. GEORGE MADISON, who was born In North 
t i left home with his brother T 
telr mother had died 
irried again Thomas was killed 
They had two r 
Hughes has be ‘ 
fam ig anxious to communic » with his rela 
tives His daughter will be grateful for any assistance in 
finding them. Mrs. Carrie Barrett, care of this magazine 
















SeULee?, Beh plenielae He was in the 
) he U. S&S. S 


navy four yea 
When last 4 


$ exas.’ He is 
about five with blue eyes, iight hair 
and ¢ amplexion. would be glad to hear 
from him. A. K., care of this magazine 









TAYER, ADA, whose home, twenty-three years ago, was 
e wh, New York, ami whose married name has 
ne d ughter t that time named 

“ be 





in 
been fore 
Vivian ad of any inforr 
tion about nily nd hones that she 

bers the old days in the New England farmhouse, when 





she ami Rose Bennett were togethe If she sees this she 
ig asked to write to her old friend, who is now Mrs. Jack 
Purcell, Box 224, Orleans, Nebraska 


BAXTER, HAROLD W.—His father has not heard fom 
him for four or five years, and letters sent 
address, Avant, Oklahoma, have t 


h 
unclaimed 
He is twenty-three years old, if 











noches tall, weighs ve hundred ar il 
eyes an hair ik mos anxious 
know aliv r << wh at thas 
t lo ! Hie to 
m auicl will be ul to ni y one whe 
, nd him, or who give him any news 
whatever William # 741 Park Street 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

CROMWELL, Ett “Be v n Denmark, aud his 
richt 1 0B SANDAGGER. Hie has t beer 
heard fram since when h uployved as a de 
tec _. bY the Unk on “'p ac acific ny, and hi 
las ter Was s tine shor in Omaha 
iis mother ia ve i constantly a 
ing for him Any inform ratefully recel ved 


by his sister, Miss N. Sandagger, cure of @is magazin 


WoW EENEY. OWEN.—He is 
old 





news ¢ he br 
Honeoye Falls 


erses —Your two letters received I think of you a 
great deal ud 


PARKER, DANIEL H.—He left Boston me months 
ago without giving his friends a forwarding addres ie 

a broker, forty-four years of age, about five feet five 
nehes tall, medium stout, with dark hair and complexion, 
nd has several teeth missing In front. He is a pleasant 
talker, a great smoker, and his eyes protrude somewhat. 
Ile ts supposed to have gone to Toronto, Chicago, or New 
York There is important newa ee 3 for him. and his 
friends would like to hear from him at once P., ca 


of this magazin 








Missing Department 





COWELL, JAMES.—-Ifie was last heard from in Merkle, 


Texas, in 1907. He is about twenty-six years 


fect six inches tall, colored, 








old, five 
with straight, black hair. He 


wes born in CLoulsville, Arsen sas. His sister will be 
grateful for any news of him. elissa Vaugbn, 2309 Hale 
lo Strect, Kansas City, K . 


FUCHS. HENRY, sometimes known as Salvatore Lorenze, 
1913 


to New York in 





t y-seven. years old and 
not been heard from since 

would in ’ y municate 
Noss d will be grateful to 
present adress. George Fu 


Rutherford, New Jersey. 


MILLER, JOHN L., often 
iv Was a wire worker for 
cluding the Bell 


















nd left for Ohio. He ty 
re lexion. He bag 

His brother 
! nportant busle 
ny one W end him hig 
165 Cornelia Street, Eaat 








called ‘Dusty 
ectric cc 





! ff 
Telephone Company but when last 


2 ranch in Van Horn, Texas, 


was coming home, but has not 


since that time, exe gi % that 
t that e had “tt vere ag 
two other men went with 
F ; It was rumored 
to Mexico He wag 
hundred and eighty 
and large blue eyes. 


DAY RES: KIRK D.—He is six feet two inches tall, with 
i l tire. 





blue eyes, bs dane last hear 
in Kansas 





like very 1 canis to 
tain, care of this 


ROWAN, ERNIE A. 
old chum 


write to hl 
him. Earle H 
Scotia. 





on 


of 
KLAAS, OTTO.—His 


sung and he was adopt 
latives that he had oe 
Kirchen, Gernnany, about 
United States. His Beothoe I 
and wi u be grateful for 
St la 1K office, Balt 














nal he ll PATRICK. 
perary, Ireland, about 
named ¢ cael, and 
used to work in Mar 
States In 1904 Any one fror 


knows their whereabouts will 
Hanraha Box 





WOOD, ALPHA.-—He will 
to m by writtug to E. W 














PETERSON, GEORGE.-- When last heard fiom he was 
H a mechanic in ur a 





ARNOLD, JOHN.—He was 
rant City Junction, two 


st heard of was a 
s, Wyon log Also, OTIS 
ebes tall, with black hair and 
1 of he was cont scted with 
y. An old friend would 
these two comrades. V. Pare 





he gees this he is asked to 
ild like very much to hear 
7 Brunswick Street, Halle 





age in Memphis, Tennesse¢ 
riy-nine years old, about six 
blue eyes, ard tattoo ,mnarks 
rite to ‘“‘Nigger Boy,’ care 


ther died when h Was very 
by an uncle. It waa said by 

his home at Essen, Gelsen- 
nh ‘ars ago, abd came to 


the 
very anxious to find him, 


any information Emil Klaas, 
imore, Maryland 


_ wae left Clonmel, County Tip- 


and was married to a girl 





r man of the same name who 
Tipperary, and came to the 
m Clon vl who sees this and 


do a tavor by writing to James 


Bucknum, Wyoming. 


of something of interest 


e of this magazine 





last een at the Old Home, 





Gr “ ! half miles $ from Albany, 

Missouri. u n is now t . t old, and 

will greatly appreci au in ou ~y him, and 

vould. be glad to : tter from fath asia M. M. 
id, care of this ma ine 


THOMAS, LEON ANIrREW, metimes called Pete. He 
t ( 1, New Liat hctober 1siy ye 


Han 
HICHTON, 
Sheffer r 





O'BRIEN, CHARLES.—He 


land, im 1867. He was last 
Sydney, Australia, for New 


et t, and wot 





d geome back in 
returned, and his friends 
and write 








was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
heard of when he sailed from 
Zealand, it is thought that 


he may now be in the United States or British navy. 


only sister. Mary Ellen, who 
mother when she was sixt 
grateful for any news that 
cate with mae brother. Mrs 
elehth Stre Detroit. Michi 


left England with her grand- 
en years old, would be most 
would help her to cemmunie 
Mary EF. Hurley, 630 Twenty 


gan 











sign your name, clip out and mail. 


It takes but a moment—to mark the career of your choice, 


Yet that simple act has started more than two million men 


and women toward success. 


In city, town and country all over the world men are liv- 
ing contented lives in happy, prosperous homes—because 


they clipped this coupon. 


In every line of business and industry, in shops, stores, offices, fac- 
tories, in mines and on railroads, men are holding important positions 
and receiving splendid salaries—because they clipped this coupon. 


Clerks have become sales, advertising and business managers, me- 
chanics have become foremen, superintendents and engineers, Carpenters 


have become architects and contractors, men and 
boys have risen from nothing at all to piaces of re- 
sponsibility —because they clipped this coupon. 

You have seen it in almost every magazine 
you have looked at for years. And while you 
have been passing it by more than ten thousand 
men and women each month have been making 
it the first stepping stone to real success in life. 

Will you still turn away from opportunity? Can you 


still go on, putting in your days at the same grind, 
getting the same pay envelope with the same insufh- 
Cient sum, trying to keep up the constant fight against 
asoaring cost of living, when such a little thing can 


be the means of changing your whole life? 

You can have the position you want in the work 
you like best, a salary that will give you and your 
family the home, the comforts, the little luxuries you 


would like them to have. No matter what your age, 
your occupation, your education, or your means— 


you can do it! 
All weask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t 


it? ‘Then mark and mail this coupon. There’s no 
obligation and not a penny of cost. It’s a little thing 
that taxes but a moment, but it’s the most important 


thing »ou can do today. Do it now! 
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| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2982.C SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obljgating me, how I can qualify for the pos 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Q ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


\_ Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
| Telegraph Engineer 
LJ Telephone Work 
JMECHUANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
}]Machine Shop Practice 
() Toolmaker 
(J) Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINERK 
LJSurveying anu Mapping 
2) MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 






| )Marine Engineer 

LJ)Ship Draftsman 

') ARCHITECT 

L) Contractor and Builder 

(J Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 

LO PLUMBING AND HEATING 

J Sheet Metal Worker 

C) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name 
Present 
Occupation_ 
Street 

and No, 


City 


Canadians may send this 


(J SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

/ Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 

COBUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

._/ Private Secretary 

LJ BOOKKEEPEK 

lead Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

jay Railway Accountant 

J Commercial Law 

_| GOOD ENGLISH 

s) Teacher 

|} Common School Subjects 

_j CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 

J AUTOMORILE OPERATING 

_ Anto Repairing 








Navigation Spanish 
J AGRICULTURE Freneh 
CJ Poultry Katsing U(_ Italian 
State 
coupon to 7-26-10 


International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 


q 


Send the Coupon 


—we'll send you a 


LACHNITE 


END no money. Just send us your name 
and address and we will send you, pre- 
paid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite 
Gem, mounted in a solid gold ring. Wear it 
ten full days. These sparkling gems have the 
eternal fire of diamonds. Their brilliance 
and hardness are guaranteed forever. We 


wish you to select a ring from this advertise 
ment and wear it 10 full days atour expen 
Then, if youcan tell it from a diamond, sendét 
back. ihre hundred thousand people até 
now wearing brilliant Lachnite Gems. Thesé 
people have proved they could not t 
Lachnites from diamonds. 


Pay As You Wish 


When the ring comes just make the first 
small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. This 
is only a deposit. It is not a payment. The 
money is still yours. Put the ring on your fin- 
ger and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full 
days. Then, it you decide to keep it, pay the 
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jarold Lachman Co. ; 
B>cpt. 1248 204 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, III. 
id me prepaid o- dy’s Ring on 10 days’ free terial. When it come 


ins 
t $4.75 with the postman. After 10 days I will either 


Sith the ring of ser d you Oa month until the balance has been 


a 
$4. 


tal cost to me, $1 . If return the ring you will refund 


75 immediately. 


balance at the rate of $2.50 a month until] 
$18.75 has been paid. But if, during the 
trial, you decide to send the Lachnite backj 
your deposit will be refunded instantly. You 
run norisk. The total price is only $18 
for cither ring. 


Send Coupon 


Don’t send usa penny. Just put your name and addres 
in the coupon. Be sure to send us your fin oe on 
Cut a strip of paper that will just meet arou 
middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure ey 
this strip. Send the coupon now for a Lachnite @& 
10 days’ free trial. Act at once! 


204 South Peori Senet 
Harold Lachman Co. ties Chie 





